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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 



Department of the Interior, 

Bureau of Education, 
Washingtonj D. 0., January 5, 1893. 

Sir : The accompanying monograph, on higher education iu Tennes- 
see is one of the series of monographs on education in the various 
States, edited by Dr. Herbert B. Adams and published by the Bureau 
of Education. The author is Dr. L. S. Merriam, lately a student and 
fellow in Johns Hopkins University. For a r^sum6 of higher educa- 
tion in Tennessee I refer you to Chapter I, pages 1-11. The mono- 
graph, besides treating of higher education proper, contains also a 
chapter on the public school system of Tennessee, written by Mr. T. P. 
Thomas. I respectfully recommend that this monograph be published 

at the earliest possible date. 

W. T. Harris, 

Commissioner, 
Hon. John W. [NToble, 

Secretary of the Interior, 
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AUTHOR'S PREFATORY NOTE. 



I take advantage of this opportunity to express my sense of obliga* 
tion to Mr, T. C. Karns, professor in the University of Tennessee j Mr. 
W. P. Trent, professor in the University of the South, and Mr. T. P. 
Thomas, fellow in Vanderbilt University, for preparing, respectively, 
the chapters on the University of Tennessee, the University of the 
South, and the Public School System of Tennessee. 

It would be impossible to thank by name all who have rendered 
assistance or furnished information in the preparation of this mono- 
graph. But for the kindly cooperation of these many friends, mostly 
college officers, it could not have been written. I shall, however, men- 
tion two gentlemen by name, Dr. J. Berrien Lindsley, ex-chancellor of 
the University of Nashville, and Dr. W. M. Baskerville, professor in 
Vanderbilt University. Dr. Lindsley put at my disposal his very val- 
uable collection of materials on the history of the University of Nash- 
ville, besides affording other assistance, and Dr. Baskerville read and 
corrected my MS. on Vanderbilt University. 

For purposes of convenience, bibliographies are appended to the 
histories of their corresponding institutions instead of being collected 
in one place at the end of the volume. College anliouncements and 
registers are not mentioned, as their use may in general be taken for 
granted. Neither, of course, are mentioned such sources of informa- 
tion as epistolary correspondence or personal interviews. 

L. S. Merriam. 
Johns Hopkins University, 

December 12. 1891. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE AUTHOR. 
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Lucius Salisbury Merriam, the author of the folio wiug monograph, was bom 
January 20, 1867. He was drowned in Cayuga Lake, near Ithaca, N. Y., Novem- 
ber 18, 1893. The proof sheets of this report were read by him early in the preced- 
ing summer. His untimely death was widely mourned by friends and scholars 
throughout the country, in which he was already favorably known by reason of his 
able contributions to economic science. 

He was educated in the high school at Chattanooga, Tenn. ; at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, where he was graduated in 1889; and at the Johns Hopkins University, 
where he took the degree of doctor of philosophy in June, 1893. Before coming to 
Baltimore he held a graduate fellowship at his alma maier from 1889 to 1890. 
When Prof. E. W. Bemis was called from Vanderbilt, in 1892, to the University of 
Chicago, Merriam was invited to take the chair of economics at Nashville, but he 
determined to finish his course of graduate study. He held a fellowship in politi- 
cal economy at the Johns Hopkins University from 1892 to 1893. He was regarded 
by his friends and instructors as one of the most talented, critical, and promising 
students of economics at the Johns Hopkins University. 

While in Baltimore he prepared several scholarly papers for publication : (1) Social 
Legislation in the United States in 1889 and 1890 (Economic Review, April, 1891) ; 
(2) The Appointment of a Receiver for the City of Nashville in 1869 (American Law 
Review, May- June, 1891); (3) The Theory of Final Utility in its Relation to the 
Standard of Deferred Payments (Annals of the American Academy, January, 1893) ; 
(4) History of Higher Education in Tennessee (U. S. Bureau of Education, 1893). 

Of all these papers the present study is probably the most important. It will 
undoubtedly attract wide attention and prove of great practical value. It is critical 
and scholarly, like everything which Merriam wrote, and represents the earnest 
endeavor of an honest student to tell the truth regarding the educational history of 
Tennessee. There was no unfriendly feeling on Merriam's part toward the higher 
educational institutions of his State. He was striving for the best interests of higher 
and secondary education in Tennessee, to which State he was twice invited to return 
as a professor of history and economics. He was held in the highest esteem at Van- 
derbilt University and at the University of Tennessee. He accepted an attractive 
call to teach his own special subjects at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., where, 
in a few weeks, he won the confidence of the faculty and the admiration of his 
students. ' 

In an academic memorial of Merriam, published in the Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in January-February, 1894, President Schurman, of Cornell University, said 
of this young Tennesseean: '*I got the impression of a man of earnest purpose, 
serious character, and transparent honesty." Prof. J. W. Jenks, of Cornell, said; 
^' I fully agree that in losing him we hav^e lost one of the ablest and most promis- 
ing of the younger economists of the country.'' Dr. Sidney Sherwood, one of Mer- 
riam's instructor's at the Johns Hopkins University, said : *^ I believe he would have 
achieved much toward the establishment of the system of economic theory looked 
for by the next generation ; a system that is based on economic life and not on 
metaphysics. His accomplished work, however small in amount, goes to confirm 
this belief." Prof. John B. Clark, another of Merriam's instructors in Baltimore, 
said: ^'I can not even try to describe the charm that his personality had for me. 

15 



16 HIGH£R EDUCATION IN TENNESSEE. 

* * * Hemadetheimpressionof a man who was destined to be a leader of thought. 
Originality, analytical power, an accurate judgment, and moral oamestness were hit 
characteridtics. He would have entered unexplored fields of research/' 

Although Merriam's life was suddenly cut short, he made a deep impression upoB 
his friends and pupils in the North as well as at the South. He will be remembered 
by all who knew him as a young Tennesseean of noble charater, fine scholarship, and 
high aims. His devotion to truth for its own sake was perhaps his most conspicu- 
ous trait. 

The young woman who was drowned with Merriam in Cayuga Lake, at Ithaca, from 
the capsizing of a row boat, was also a rare type of humanity. She was a South 
Carolina girl from Laurens County, who had earned her own way from her father's 
plantation through school and college at Columbia and into the law department of 
Cornell University. As a school teacher in her native State she had obtained the 
means of educating a younger sister. By public authority in South Carolina she 
had been engaged to prepare a report on the industrial education of women. Miss 
Yeargm, like Dr. Merriam, had finished her educational work, and their labors will 
doubtless enter into the educational life of the New South. 

Herbert B. Adams, 

Editor. 



CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL SURVEY OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN TEliTNES- 

SEE. 

The history of higher edacation in Tennessee is in the main the his- 
tory of private initiative and activity. Practically all that has been 
done by Government for colleges and universities has been done by the 
United States and not by Tennessee herself.^ The State has, however^ 
acted as agent of the Federal Government whenever it has extended 
aid to institutions of learning within her borders. 

In 1806, conformably to the spirit in which North Carolina had ceded 
and the United States had accepted the territory afterwards known as 
Tennessee, Congress appropriated 100,000 acres of public land in Ten- 
nessee to two colleges, one to be established in the eastern, the other 
in the western part of the State. The same act also appropriated 
200,000 acres of land for academies and schools of a lower grade. East 
Tennessee College, at Knoxville, chartered for the purpose and united 
with BlouDt College, and Cumberland College, at Nashville, chartered 
on the foundation of Davidson Academy, secured the grants for colleges. 
But, the State being made the administrator and trustee, these insti- 
tutions realized little from the bounty of Congress, and that little only 
after the lapse of many years. In the case of the Federal subsidy to 
found West Tennessee College the State seems to have transmitted 
promptly the proceeds of land sales. 

The name of the University of Tennessee (East Tennessee College 
became East Tennessee University in 1840 and the University of Ten- 
nessee in 1879) would imply that it was a State institution supported 
by the State. It makes biennial reports to the State superintendent 
of public instruction, and it is correlated with the public school system. 
It is a fact not generally known that in 1822 Cumberland College and 
East Tennessee College came into possession of 60,000 acres of land 
through the generosity of the State in relinquishing for twenity-eight 
years her right to tax other thousands of acres belonging to the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, 

Exercising the discretion conferred by the constitution (1870) to 
exempt from taxation such real, personal, or mixed property " as may 
be held and used for purposes purely religious, charitable, scientific, 
literary, or educational," the legislature has exempted "all property 
belonging to any religious, charitable, scientific, literary, or educa- 
tional institution and actually used for the purposes for which said 
institution was created " and " all property belonging to public schools, 
colleges, academies, and other seminaries of learning.'' ^ 

• The State has given considerable assistance to normal education. 
2 Laws of 1883, chapter 105, paragraph 2. 17 
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18 HIGHER EDUCATION IN TENNESSEE. 

The Peaboily Normal College is unique in being, so to speak, tlie 
resultant of three forces. It rests on the foundation of the old Uni- 
versity of Nashville, enjoying the use of its plant and endowment; and 
it is further supported and fostered by the State of Tennessee and by 
the Peabody education fund. That it bids fair to fall heir to that im- 
mense fund lends an added interest to the already interesting history of 
the University of Nashville. For a quarter of a century this institution 
was raised by Philip Lindsley to a position of paramount influence in 
Tennessee and the Southwest. Free from the domination of any reli- 
gious sect and situated in the capital city of the State, at the center 
of her civil and political life, the University of Nashville stood for 
Tennessee in her entirety as perhaps no other college has ever done. 

Whence have come the funds for the maintenance of colleges and 
universities! The answer is, chiefly from private purses through tho 
various Christian denominations. The University of Tennessee, West 
Tennessee College, and the University of Nashville are the only prom- 
inent colleges in the history of the State that are not denomination&L 
The Baptists have their Carson and Newman College and their South- 
western Baptist University J the Northern Methodists their U. S. Grant 
University; /the Southern Methodists their Hiwassee College and their 
Vanderbilt University; the Cumberland Presbyterians their Bethel 
College and their Cumberland University; the Northern Presbyterians 
their Greeneville and Tusculum College, their Maryville College^ and 
their Washington College; the Southern Presbyterians their King 
College and their Southwestern Presbyterian University; the Episco- 
palians their University of the South; the Eoman Catholics their 
Christian Brothers' College, etc. The largest of these church schools 
are not the result merely of local efibrt, but of the combined efforts of 
theii" respective churches in several States or parts of several States. 
Probably a moiety at least of the wealth invested in Tennessee colleges 
has come from other States. In this regard Tennessee may be called 
fortunate. The most largely endowed institution in the State, Vander- 
bilt University, is a notable illustration of this. Established or sup- 
ported by conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, rep- 
resenting the States of Tennessee, Mississippi, Arkansas, Alabama^ 
and Kentucky, its magnificent foundation was the gift of two citizens 
of the State of New York. 

The negro colleges — fl^sk University, Eoger Williams University, 
Central Tennessee College, and Knoxville College — were s^ll established 
by Northern churches at the close of the civil war. They form a most 
interesting chapter in the history of Tennessee education. The strug- 
gles and self-sacrifice of their founjLlers and their ultimate success are 
colored with somewhat of heroism and romance. The negro can not 
hold in too high honor these pioneers in the Christianization and edu- 
cation of his race. Fisk University, the highest grade ptirely collegiate 
institution for negroes in the world, was established by the American 
Missionary Association of the Congregational Church ; Knoxville Col- 
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lege, which has been made the colored department of the University of 
Tennessee, was founded by the United Presbyterian Church; Eoger 
Williams University owes its creation to the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, and Central Tennessee College, with its professional 
departments and its splendid industrial plant, is the work of the Freed- 
men's Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Besides these 
higher institutions of learning for negroes there are a number of nor- 
mal and industrial schools of a lower grade which do not fall within 
the scope of this monograph. The industrial feature is prominent in 
all the negro schools. The majority of them receive from the John F. 
Slater fund appropriations in aid of industrial training. 

In spite of these adverse conditions the avowedly preparatory school 
is making headway in Tennessee. The famous Webb school, formerly 
at Culleoka, now at Bellbuckle, is the forerunner of others that may 
• ere long boast of equal excellence. In December, 1887, the association 
of Tennessee colleges and universities was organized, its chief object 
being to arrive at and maintain a common standard of admission to 
college. The heads of preparatory schools attend the meetings and join 
in the deliberations. 

Closely connected with the existence of the pseudo college is the evil 
of indiscriminate conferring of degrees. But the pseudo college is not 
the only offender. The better class of institutions are some of them so 
generous with their degrees, at least with their honorary degrees, that 
academic honors have become a cheap commodity in Tennessee.^ 

The smaller colleges of the State are almost always open to females 
as well as males; and of the larger ones, the Peabody Normal College, 
the U. S, Grant University, and the Southwestern Baptist University 
admit women.^ But coeducation is not an accepted policy in Tennessee. 
Of the institutions treated in this monograph the following are coedu- 
eational: U. S. Grant University, Southwestern Baptist University, 
Peabody Kormal College, Bethel College, Carson and Newman College, 
Winchester Normal, Greeneville and Tusculam College, Mary ville Col- 
lege, Milligau College, Lookout Mountain Educational Institution (dis- 
eontinued), Washington College, and all the colleges for negroes. 

The war period forms an interregnum; it makes a break in the his- 
tory of Tennessee education. So bold is the landmark that it might 
well be used to reckon time from. There was scarcely a college but had 
to close its doors, some never to open them again. Sometimes every- 
thing was swept away; and again only the bare walls were left. The 
schools that escaped unscathed were few. But what made it especially 
difficult for the colleges to regain their footing, if indeed they were 
able to regain it at all, was that the people and the country had suf- 
fered as much as themselves. The sources had dried up. 



^See ^'Honorary Degrees as Conferred in American Colleges/' a paper read before 
the National Educational Association, July, 1889, by Charles Forster Smith. 

^Som-^ few women may usually be found in one or more classes of the Vanderbilt 
University, but they are not technically students. See Chapter iv, 



CHAPTER II. 

THE UNIVKKSITY OF NASHVILLE. 

DAVIDSON ACADEMY. 

Two names are inseparably associated with the founding and early 
history of Davidson Academy — »James Robertson and Thomas B. Craig- 
head. Both were North Carolinians by birth and Scotch-Irish by 
descent. Robertson was a i)ioneer. As soon as the Watauga settle' 
ments were firmly established and their future existence aSvSured, he 
left them in order to lead still further westward the advance guard of 
civilization. The stations on the Cumberland became the second great 
center of colonization for Tennessee as those on the Watauga were the 
first. " Thomas B. Craighead was the son of Rev. Alexander Craig- 
head, the man who first, in 1749, gave voice in Pennsylvania to the 
growing desire for independence, incurred the hostility of His Majesty's 
magistrates and the censures of the synod, and, emigrating to North 
Carolina, instilled the principles which bore fruit in the [now dis- 
credited] Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence." Young Craig- 
head graduated from Princeton in 1775, in the same class with Dr. 
Brevard, the reputed author of the Mecklenburg declaration. Knowing 
the atmosphere which Craighead breathed in his youth, we need not be 
surprised that in after life ho showed the same independence of charac- 
ter that marked his father and his classmate. 

Craighead was ordained a Presbyterian minister in 1780, and after 
preaching awhile in his native State '^ removed with the pioneers of 
those days to Kentucky." Early in 1785 he came to Kashville and 
soon took up his permanent residence at Spring Hill, in the suburbs of 
the little town of Haysboro, 6 miles east of Nashville, on the road lead, 
ing to Gallatin. Here was built for him the Spring Hill meeting house, 
a rough stone structure about 24 by 30 feet. 

On December 29, 1785, Gen. James Robertson, who, with Col. Wil- 
liam Polk, represented Davidson County in the Korth Carolina legisla- 
ture, secured the passage of a bill for the establishment of Davidson 
Academy. Its trustees were Rev. Thomas B. Craighead, Hugh Wil- 
liamson, Daniel Smith, William Polk, Anthony Bledsoe, Lardner Clarke, 
Ephraim McLean, Robert Hays, and James Robertson; and it was 
enacted "that no lands, tenements, or hereditaments which" might 
"be vested in the trustees of the Academy of Davidson, for the sole use 
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and behoof of the said academy,'' should " be subject to any tax for the 
space of ninety-nine years." Korth Carolina still farther showed her 
generosity by endowing her new creation with 240 acres of land imme- 
diately adjoining the town of Kashville on the south. One of the first 
actions taken by the trustees was to order two of their number to 
attend, in conjunction with the town authorities, to surveying this land 
and separating it from the town lands. 

The most significant part of the act creating Davidson Academy is 
that part of the preamble which reads, "As it is the indispensable duty 
of every legislature to consult the happiness of a rising generation and 
fit them for an honorable discharge of the social duties of life." These 
first settlers recognized the importance of education to their children 
and their children's children. They seemed to realize that they were 
.building for the future. The fact that the most prominent men in the 
community were corporators and trustees of Davidson Academy is 
proof that it held a large place in the popular mind. Pride in it was 
part of the local patriotism. It represented no religious sect and no 
political party. When political feeling was running high in the time 
of the Alien and Sedition Laws and the Kentucky and Virginia Eesolu- 
tions, a rival institution, the " Federal Seminary," sprang up. But a 
reconciliation was effected, the new school was merged in the old, and 
political enemies were soon pulling together like " wheel horses." 

At the first meeting of the trustees, August 19, 1786, Eev. Thomas 
B. Craighead was elected president. In the minutes of September 25 
we read: " Ordered that the tuition for each student be at the rate of 
£4 per annum to be paid in hard money or other money of that value." 
(The tuition wa^ soon afterwards raised to £5.) '^ Ordered that Spring 
Hill meeting house be the place where the school be taught." Here, ac- 
cordingly, for twenty years or more Mr. Craighead taught. If he had 
any assistants the records do not show it. " That old stone church was 
a monument of early date — th^ oldest church and schoolhouse in mid- 
dle Tennessee. It was tlie house of worship and education — the cradle of 
Kashville University. The children were taught in it during the weekj 
the parents, children, and servants on the Lord's day. Mr. Craighead 
was the patron of learning, the teacher of youth, the counsellor and in- 
structor of the aged." The Spring Hill meeting house is no longer 
standing. It was torn down many years ago and the Gallatin turnpike 
runs through its site. The remains of Mr. Craighead lie in the old 
churchyard near by. 

The trustees of the academy administered its affairs with scrupulous 
care, even to the minutest details. The records of their meetings afford 
quaint and interesting reading. A ferry, established as early as 1786 
just above what is now Broad street, was the source of some income 
and of much annoyance, until it was sold in 1813. When Davidson 
Academy had expanded into a college and felt the need of a large 
income, it was charged that its patrimony of 240 acres of land had 
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b^en frittered away or sold for a song. Of course, had the land been 
kept out of the market for a number of years, it would have brought a 
high price. But at that time Nashville had a very small population, 
only 400 in 1803, and there was no premonition of its becoming the 
capital and chief city of the State. Besides, the trustees had in some 
way to obtain funds to pay the expenses of the school. The academy 
lands were rented or leased and some of them sold for small sums until 
1803, when all but 7 acres were sold m small lots at auction. It was at 
this time that Broad street was laid off and given to the city. On the 
7 acres reserved from sale the college buildings were afterwards erected. 
It has been estimated that the institution received all told in rents and 
purchase money about $20,000 for its first endowment of land. Part 
of this sum was used in constructing buildings in 1805-1808. 

October 10, 1791, Andrew Jackson was elected a trustee to fill the 
vacancy caused by the removal of Col. William Polk to what is now 
Maury County. Both Andrew Jackson and James Eobertson resigned 
in 1805. We find the origin of the library in an entry of March 4, 
1794, that a committee was appointed to collect debts and purchase 
books for the use of the academy. 

On April 5, 1796, the Territorial legislature passed an act appoint- 
ing three auditors and ten new trustees in place of the old trustees. 
If the old board should refuse to account to the auditors, suits were to 
be instituted against it. We do not know the reason for this summary 
and high-handed treatment, but we do know that the old trustees 
refused to vacate their places and that two years after the passage of 
the act they appointed Craighead and Jackson a committee to draft a 
memorial to the legislature for the repeal of the act. 

There was one part of the act, however, with which the board of 
trustees had already resolved to comply. It was the last section and 
ran in these words : 

Be it enacted. That the buildings of the said academy shaU be erected on the most 
convenient situation on the hiil immediately above NashviUe and near to the road 
leading to Buchanan's Mill ; and that the trustees aforesaid shall proceed to erect 
buildings and employ tutors to proceed to the business of instruction as soon as the 
funds will permit. 

In 1786 Sumner County had been created out of a part of Davidson 
County. It is an evidence of the pride and interest taken in the acad- 
emy that in 1802 the inhabitants of Sumner set up a claim to it. The 
matter was decided by subscriptions. IN'ashville's citizens responded 
more liberally than did thos^of Montpelier, the rival town in Sum- 
ner, and the academy was not moved. The trustees thereupon resolved 
to erect a building agreeably to the act of 1796, and Gen. Eobertson 
and Gen. Jackson were appointed to superintend the construction. 
But, delays occurring, work did not begin till 1805, and was not finished 
till 1808, when Davidson Academy had become Cumberland College. 
The structure was of brick, and when finally completed was three 
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stories higli and 70 feet long by 40^ feet wide. It cost $12,240. We 
now come to a new period in the history of Kashville University. 

CUiyrBEELAND COLLEGE. 

The legislature of Tennessee passed an act in 1803 converting David- 
son Academy into Davidson College. At a meeting of trustees, Janu- 
ary 19, 1804, it was decided unanimously, " after mature deliberation, 
and taking the opinion of counsel learned in the law," not to accept 
this change in their charter. Craighead and Smith were appointed a 
committee to memorialize the legislature, " setting forth the ill effects 
of their late law and its illegality, as the trustees were advised." But 
something soon occurred that made the trustees as desirous to become 
a college as they had been before to remain an academy. 

In ceding to the United States the territory which subsequently be- 
came the State of Tennessee Korth CaroUna stipulated that the inhab- 
itants of said territory " should enjoy all the privileges, benefits, and 
advantages " guaranteed to the inhabitants of the Northwest Territory 
in the celebrated ordinance of 1^87. One of these guaranties was: 
" Bellgion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to good govern- 
ment and the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of educa- 
tion shall forever be encouraged." In compliance with these conditions 
of cession Congress passed an act April 18, 1806, granting certain 
public lands to the State of Tennessee for educational purposes. These 
lands were to be located south of the French Broad and Hols ton Elvers 
and west of the Big Pigeon Eiver — 100,000 acres for the benefit of 
academies, one in each county in the State, and 100,000 acres for the 
benefit of two colleges, one-half to each, to be established in East and 
West Tennessee, respectively. Also " six hundred and forty acres were 
required to be located for every six square miles in the territory ceded 
to the State of Tennessee to be appropriated to the use of schools for 
the instruction of children forever." When this act was passed there 
was no college in West Tennessee and the trustees of Davidson Acad- 
emy at once petitioned the legislature to convert their academy into a 
college. The petition was acceded to and on September 11, 1806, Cum- 
berland College was chartered on the foundation of Davidson Acad- 
emy. A board of nineteen trustees was incorporated, in whom was 
vested the control of all the property of Davidson Academy, together 
with one moiety of the Congressional grant to colleges. We shall see 
in the course of this history how the expectations raised by the munifi- 
cence of the Federal Government were disappointed again and again. 
The Congressional grant had a lasting effect upon the history of the 
University of Nashville. Without the alluring prospect of govern- 
mental aid the trustees of Davidson Academy might have resisted, as 
they did the first one, all attempts to enlarge the scope and raise the 
standard of their school. With it they conceived hopes and projected 
plans that at last culminated in the University of KashviUe, 
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Cumberland College opened its doors September 1, 1807. Thomas B. 
Craighead had been elected president in the preceding July. He served 
until October, 1809, when he resigned, and Dr. James Priestley was 
elected. He continued one of the board of trustees until 1813, at which 
time his connection with the institution ceased. For twenty-three years 
he was its head, and for twenty years its only teacher. Dr. Philip 
Lindsley's favorite theory that the university is the source of educational 
impulse and activity certainly finds verification in the history of Ten- 
nessee. From the colleges and universities of the older States, chiefly 
Princeton, came the pioneers of education in Tennessee, Doak, Carrick, 
Balch, Craighead, and later Lindsley himself, from whom for a quarter 
of a century emanated an influence that was felt throughout the whole 
Southwest. Craighead's independence of thought led him to differ from 
his church on some doctrinal i)oint. He was suspended from the min- 
istry during the whole period from 1810 to 1822, though, as his father 
before him had done in similar circumstances, he preached occasionally. 
" It was not until 1824, the year in which he died, that he was wholly 
reUeved from church censure and reinstated in the ministry." Possi- 
bly he did something towards giving Cumberland College and Nash- 
ville University that nonsectarian stamp which Philip Lindsley after- 
wards so strongly impressed upon it. The legislature enacted in 1809 
that '* no ordinance, rule, or by-laws shall ever be made or entered into 
so as to give a preference to any one denomination of Christians." 

The administration of Dr. James Priestley began in January, 1810. 
The faculty was composed of himself and the Eev. William Hume as 
professors and of George Martin as tutor in the preparatory depart- 
ment. This constituted the teaching force until the suspension of col- 
lege exercises in 1816. Lack of means caused the suspension. In 
order to ascertain the character of the instruction given by Hume and 
Priestley we have only to turn to the list of their graduates. It con- 
tains such names as those of John Bell and Ephraim H. Foster, United 
States Senators, and Constantino Perkins, George W. Owen, and 
Edward D. White, members of the lower House of Congress. The 
first degrees conferred were in 1813, and the whole number of grad- 
uates until the suspension of the college in 1816 was 19. William 
Hume is an interesting figure in the history of those early times. 
Born in Scotland and educated at the University of Edinburgh, he 
came to this country in 1801 as a missionary of the Secession Presby- 
terian Church. He first went to Kentucky, but soon after settled in 
Nashville. Here he lived as preacher and teacher till his death in 1833. 
From 1808 to 1816 he was professor of languages in Cumberland Col- 
lege. After the close of the college in the latter year he taught a 
grammar school in the college building— just how long is not known. 
In 1820 he became principal of KashvUle Female Academy and filled 
the position until his death. His connection with Cumberland College 
and Nashville University never wholly ceased. After its resuscitation 
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in 1822 he was elected a trustee and remained on the board during the 
rest of his life. 

Dr. Hume was a scholarly man and an able teacher. But it was as 
" the good man of Kashville '^ that he was most widely known. He had 
more than the common share of gentleness and amiability. His native 
kindness of heart and noble self-denial won for him the unalloyed 
respect and love of the whole community. On the stone above his 
grave are written the words : " In testimony of their affectionate grati- 
tude and profound respect the citizens of Kashville have erected this 
simple monument, under the deep conviction that the memory of his 
virtues and active goodness will be cherished long after this sepulchral 
tablet will be obliterated and forgotten." His son, Alfred Hume, en- 
joyed perhaps a higher reputation as a teacher than his father. When 
Nashville decided in 1852 to establish public schools, he was appointed 
to visit other cities and examine their systems. He did so, and his 
report thereon was accepted and made the basis of the present public 
school system of Nashville. The Hume School was so named in his 
honor. The scholarly tastes of old William Hume are perpetuated in 
his descendants. A great grandson is professor of mathematics in one 
of our Southern State universities. 

In November, 1819, Mr. M. Stevens opened a grammar school in the 
college building. Two years later he moved into a building of his own. 
And now, after a lapse of six years, Cumberland College resumed opera- 
tions with its former president. Dr. James Priestley, at its head. But 
Dr. Priestley's death, on the 6th of February, 1821, again thwarted the 
plans of the trustees. Nevertheless, instruction in the lower branches 
continued to be given. 

We have now come to the brightest period in the annals of the Uni- 
versity of Nashville — the period of Philip Lindsley's administration. 
For the next twenty-five years this educator, whose own fame was not 
confined to a section, gave to the University of Nashville a national 
reputation. The trustees seem to have waked from their lethargy and 
for the first time, perhaps, to have realized the importance of their trust. 
The ever-present hope of succor from the sale of the East Tennessee 
lands granted by Congress was a powerful incentive in this new move- 
ment. A petition for help was sent broadcast through the State, and 
agents were appointed in every county to receive subscriptions. They 
were so far successful that the trustees of the college were enabled to 
enlarge the main building and to erect new ones. In 1822 and again in 
1823 Dr. Lindsley was called to the presidency of the college, but in 
both instances he refused to accept. The board of trustees called him 
again May 12, 1824, and this time, after first visiting Nashville, he con- 
sented to come. 

PHILIP LINDSLEY. 

" Philip Lindsley was born December 21, 1786, near Morristown, N. 
J. His parents were both of English extraction, the Lindsleys and 
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Condicts beiug among tbo earliest settlers of Morristown and influential 
Whigs of the llevolution. Ilis early youth was spent in his £EU;her'8 
family at Basking Ridge, N. J., and in his thirteenth year he entered 
the academy of the Rev. Robert Finley of that place, with whom he 
continued nearly three years. He entered the junior class of the Col- 
lege of Few Jersey in November, 1802, and was graduated in Septem- 
ber, 1804. After graduating he became an assistant teacher, first in 
Mr. Steven's school, at Morristown, and then in Mr. Finley's, at Bal- 
ing Ridge. He resigned his place with the latter in 1807, and about 
the same time became a member of Mr. Finley's church and a candidate 
for the ministry under the care of the Presbytery. He was then for 
two years Latin and Greek tutor in the college at Princeton, where he 
devoted himself to the study of theology, chiefly under the direction of 
its president, Dr. Samnel Stanhope Smith. On the 24th of April, 1810,* 
he was licensed to preach the gospel by the Presbytery of New Brans- 
wick. 

" Continuing hns theological studies during the next two years, and 
also preaching awhile at Newton, Long Island, where he declined over- 
tures for a settlement, he made an excursion into Virginia, and after- 
ward to New England, and in November, 1812, returned to Princeton 
in the cai)acity of senior tutor in the college. In 1813 he was trans- 
ferred from the tutorship to the professorship of languages, and at the 
same time was chosen secretary of the board of trustees. He also held 
the office of librarian and inspector of the college during his connecticm 
with the institution. In October of this year he was married to Mar- 
garet Elizabeth, daughter of the Hon. Nathaniel Lawrence, attorney- 
general of the State of New York. 

'' In 1817 he was twice chosen president of Transylvania University, 
Kentucky, but in both instances declined. In the same year he was 
ordained, sine tituloy by the Presbytery of New Brunswick, and was also 
elected vice-president of the College of New Jersey. In 1822, after Dr. 
Green's resignation, he was for one year its acting president.'^ Dr. 
Lindsley was now sought for to fill the presidencies of various colleges. 
During the course of his lifetime he received calls from Ohio Univer- 
sity, Transylvania University, University of Alabama, College of Louis- 
iana, Dickinson College, University of Pennsylvania, and others. But 
doubtless the hardest to reject was the call in 1823 to the presidency of 
Princeton. It required no little force of will and steadfastness of purpose 
to turn his back on his alma mater , the college with which he had so 
long been connected and which was, moreover, one of the three great- 
est institutions of learning in the United States, in order to go to a 
small college in the Southwest, not known beyond the limits of the State 
in which it was situated. He would not have come " but for the assur- 
ance given that Cumberland College had a foundation of at least 
$100,000, the donation of the mother State through the national Con- 
gress and guaranteed by the general assembly of the State of Tennes- 
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see.'' His purpose was to build up a great university that should be to 
the South and West what Harvard, Yale, and Princeton were to the 
North and East. That he partially failed was no feiult of his. His 
plans were large, his conceptions were noble, and he did his part to 
realize them. He had believed that Stat^ and people would rally 
round their own university and that patriotic pride would not suffer it 
to fall below any in the land. He says in his baccalaureate address of 
October 7, 1829 : " I did once flatter myself that the people of Tennessee 
would rally round this infant seat of science and take a just pride in 
its growth and prosperity. I did suppose that they would cherish an 
institution of their own, established in their own flourishing metropo- 
lis, '''etc. 

In his inaugural address, delivered January 12, 1825, he projects his 
plan of a university: ^^ We hope to see the day, or that our successors 
will see it, when in Cumberland College, or in the University of Nash- 
ville,^ shall be found such an array of able professors, such libraries 
and apparatus, such cabinets of curiosities and of natural history, such 
botanical gardens, astronomical observatories, and chemical laborato- 
ries as shall secure to the student every advantage which the oldest 
and noblest European institution can boast, so that no branch of exper- 
imental or physical, of moral or political science, or of ancient and 
modern language and literature shall be neglected. Let us aim at per- 
fection, however slowly we may advance towards the goal of our wishes." 
Again and. again did he picture to his hearers his ideal university and 
present it to them as the noblest object their ambition could have. 
When there was no longer hope of State aid or of private munificence, 
he turned to the young men whom he had trained as the future main- 
stay of the university: ^^ Where, then, is the ground of our hopes and 
of our encouragement? It is in the growing strength and moral influ- 
ence of our own enlightened, loyal, and patriotic sons. * * ♦ It is 
in them, under the propitious smiles and overruling Providence of the 
Most High, that we place our confidence and garner up our soul's fond- 
est aspirations. * * * We say, or rather let the university proudly 
say, ^These are our sons. We send them forth into the world, and by 
the world's spontaneous verdict upon their training and their bearing 
will we abide.' " As he proceeds his faith grows triumphant. ^' Our 
faith is strong, unwavering, invincible; and our purpose to persevere 
in the good work which has thus far been signally prospered in the 
midst of every species of hindrance and discouragement, can not be 
shaken. The tongue which now speaks our high resolve and bids defi- 
ance to scrutiny, to prejudice, to jealousy, to cowardice, to calumny, to 
malevolence may be silent in the tomb long ere the glorious victory 
shall be achieved. But we, the university, live forever, and generations 
yet unborn shall rejoice in our triumphs and pronounce the eulogium 
which our labors will ha^ e nobly won." His confidence in his pupils 

» Camberland College became the University of Nashville November 27, 1826. 
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was not misplaced. No college can show a list of alumni who have 
taken higher rank in public and in private life. Says Phelan: "It 
was remarked that at one time there were twenty-eight members of the 
United States House of Representatives who had graduated at that 
institution." The loyalty of the alumni does not grow less with the 
flight of years. A stranger in Nashville, if he mingles with the older 
inliabitants, will soon hear of the " Old University." Philip Lindsley 
still lives in the minds and hearts of his pupils. The dignified, the 
classic Lindsley was loved as well as resi)ected. Judge John D. Phelan, 
when a gray-haired old man, thus recalls an interview he had with him, 
apropos of some college inank and its punishment: ^^With many other 
kind words and in the most tender and fatherly manner he dismissed 
me. Oh, the healing balm of that sweet interview. I see him now. I 
love him and I live in the blessed faith that I am yet to see him again, 
^ice to face, with other loved ones that are now only lost to mortal 
sight. 

* My Father's house on high, 

Home of my soul, how near. v 

At times by Faith's aspiring eye 

Thy golden gates appear.'" 

Again, Judge Phelan says : "This man was worshiped, adored by our 
fellows, at least by all the more thoughtful." His teaching was inspiring, 
ennobling. He was wont toiead young men to some lofty height and 
point them to the life of the spirit beyond. Says an old pupil: " He 
possessed, beyond most men, incomparably beyond all men ever known 
to your speaker, that highest faculty of the teacher — the power to inspire 
the youthful mind with a just appreciation of truth, of the purposes 
and ends of life. May his declining years be as full of bright prospects 
beyond as he has made many a young life full of generous ambition and 
of an almost romantic love of the beautiful and true." 

It was chiefly through his baccalaureate addresses that Dr. Lindsley 
reached and influenced the world that lay without the college walls. 
These addresses were delivered to large audiences, and then printed in 
pamphlet form and distributed through the mails. . He was in touch 
with the times, and this was one secret of his success as a speaker. 
He was accorded that respect by the public which a man should always 
receive whom wide learning and extended observation have specially 
adapted to form wise judgments. He spoke with great earnestness, 
was a man of strong convictions, and did not hesitate to express them. 
His style was clear, forceful, cumulative. He had a copious vocabulary 
and a discriminating command of synonyms that obviated the harsh- 
ness of repetition. A dignified bearing lent weight to his words. 
^' His personal appearance was exceedingly fine. It might be called 
commanding, though he was slender and not above the medium stature. 
His form was perfectly erect and symmetrical. His features were chis- 
eled after the finest Grecian mold. He had full black hair and a spa- 
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cious forehead of almost marble smoothness. His dark, penetrating 
eye flashed with indescribable emotion as he spoke, while his whole 
frame seemed to dilate and rise with majesty. His voice was rich and 
musical alike in its highest and in its lowest notes, and there was a 
peculiar play of expression about the mouth indicative of decision and 
conscious mental power which no painter's art could ever catch. All 
these outward gifts, aside from his rare intellectual gifts and attain- 
ments, contributed to make him attractive and eloquent." 

His addresses were almost invariably upon education. Even his 
sermons bore upon it. He never tired of it. He had given his life to 
it and it filled his life. But the term as used by him had no narrow 
signification. The difference between the new-born babe and the full- 
grown man is merely one of education. • Education is almost synony- 
mous with acquisition. It comprises every step, every process in a 
man's physical, intellectual, and moral development. Ko kii^i of 
knowledge is to be despised. Our minds are to be cultivated to the fur- 
thest extent. If it were not so God would not have created in us such 
vast possibilities. ^^ Educate your son in the best manner possible, 
because you expect him to be a man and not a horse or an ox." As for 
himself he held that ^^ learning was the birthright of man." But he had 
a whole storehouse of utilitarian arguments to use in converting the 
multitude to his views. To the demagogic plea of the enemies of the 
university in Tennessee, that colleges are for the exclusive benefit of 
the rich, he made the counter assertion, *^ Colleges are the genuine lev- 
elers of all distinctions created by mere wealth." He saw that farmers 
and mechanics, forming, as they do, a majority of the electors, Avould 
be the governing power in the state if they were only more intelligent. 
Therefore none should welcome education more heartily than they. 

The plea for higher education that we find oftenest in Dr. Lindsley's 
addresses is that intelligence is necessary to the preservation of the 
Eepublic. He never wearies of descanting upon the high intelligence 
of the founders of our Government; and he conceived that the only 
way to preserve the essence as well as the name of Eepublic was by a 
universal diffusion of knowledge, for ^^ a republican government may 
be as unjust, as arbitrary, as oppressive, and despotic as any absolute 
monarchy upon the earth." ^^A grossly ignorant people will be slaves 
even under the purest republican system." ^^A well-instructed people 
can not be enslaved, be the nominal form of government what it may." 

In the same spirit Dr. Lindsley reviews the history of all civilized 
nations, ancient and modern, and reaches the conclusion that " civil- 
ization and the university [meaning some system for the cultivation of 
the mind and the preservation of knowledge] have stood or fallen 
together. They have never been divorced. They were created together, 
and amidst all the changes and revolutions of human governments and 
religions they have dwelt together in peace and harmony." The univer- 
sity has been " the great conservative principle of civilization, of truth, 
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virtae, learuiug, liberty, religion, aud good goverumeut among msui- 
kind." The university, or highest school, is the source whence ema- 
nate all the forces that make for intelligence. It is the central sun* 
Hence it is folly to attempt to keep alive a system of primary and 
grammar schools without it. The higher school is necessary to the 
existence of the lower, if for no other reason than to supply it with 
teachers. 

Dr. Lindsley thought that teaching would never attract the best 
talent until it was looked upon differently by the public, until it was 
put on a par with other callings in respectability and remuneration. 
He contended boldly for the dignity of his profession and challenged 
any man to show in what regard it was not among the most respect- 
able and honorable. He never yielded one jot or tittle to other pro- 
fessions. He exalted and ennobled teaching and, in general, lent dig- 
nity to all intellectual pursuits. The effect of the noble stand taken 
by him was felt in the impulse given to education in Tennessee and 
other Southern States. So many schools sprang up as finally to cripple 
seriously the mother school, whence had spread this influence. 

Dr. Lindsley was an advocate of manual training. He would have 
attached to schools of all grades — grammar school, academy, college — 
farms and workshops. These farms and workshops would serve a 
threefold purpose: They would furnish needed exercise, they would 
be useful in teaching trades, and they would give poor boys an oppor- 
tunity of making a living. These ideas formed part of Dr. Lindsley^s 
plan for the University of Nashville, but they were never realized. 

We have seen that Davidson Academy and Cumberland College were 
nonsectarian and undenominational. So was their successor, the Uni- 
versity of Nashville. Dr. Lindsley said in 1837 ; ^^No attempt has ever 
been made to proselyte a single youth to any faith, i)olitical or relig- 
ious. We all profess to be Christians and republicans, and we fain 
would have our pupils to be honest Christians and consistent repub- 
licans. This is the utmost of our aim in all our labors, instructions, 
and exhortations so far as politics and religion are in question." He 
had no patience whatever with church schools unless they openly 
avowed their sectarian character and aims. His denunciation of such 
schools is most vehement, sometimes transcending the bounds of perfect 
candor and justice. He did not see why colleges should be denomina- 
tional any more than penitentiaries: and banks. The secret of this atti- 
tude was no doubt his own broad Christian charity. The growth of 
denominational schools was a chief cause of the suspension of the Uni- 
versity of Nashville in 1850. When Dr. Lindsley assumed the presi- 
dency of Cumberland College in 1825 there were no similar institutions 
in actual operation within 200 miles of Nashville. In 1848 there were 
thirty or more within that distance and nine within 50 miles of the city, 
the majority of them being denominational schools. 

Philip Lindsley was a man of broad views. This is shown in the 
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catholici^ of Ids sentiiueats and iu the wide range of Ms learning. He 
viewed every subject in the perspective of extensive knowledge. And 
yet, though he has been dead only thirty-six years, it is patent to us of 
to-day that he lived in an age that is past, that he was without the 
light which is shed by the most recent research and discovery in history, 
ai*chsBology, and science. 

Cumberland College was reopened in November, 1824. On account 
of illness in his family Dr, Lindsley did not arrive until December 24. 
He was inaugurated with great display January 12, 1825. His inaugural 
was the first of many addresses of a similar character delivered in the 
years that followed. 

We have already seen the plans projected and the ideals conceived 
in the brain of Dr. Lindsley. We have seen, too, some of the causes 
that prevented their full consummation. It was partly to be in har- 
mony with the larger scope and wider usefulness designed for Cum- 
berland College, partly to distinguish it from a college of the same name 
in Kentucky, that the 
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was chartered November 27, 1826, on the foundation of Cumberland 
College. In their p^ition to the general assembly the board of 
trustees prayed that Cumberland College might be changed to the 
" University of Tennessee,^' but such jealous opposition was shown that 
they substituted for the words "University of Tennessee" the words 
" University of Nashville." The university received stronger support 
from the people of Nashville and Tennessee during the earlier than 
during the later years of Dr. Lindsley's administration. It was not long 
before local and denominational jealousy and prejudice were aroused 
and the multiplication of petty eolleges began to trench upon the 
paU*onage of Nashville University. 

The faculty at first was small, consisting of Dr. Lindsley, one pro- 
fessor, and two tutors. The i>rofessor was George W. McCehee; the 
totors, George Martin and Nathaniel Cross. Dr. Lindsley taught 
b^es-lettres and political, moral, and mental philosophy; Prof. Mc- 
Gehee taught mathematics and natural philosophy. The trustees 
when Dr. Lindsley took charge of affairs were: James Winchester, 
Rob^t C. Foster, sr., David McGavock, Nicholas T. Perkins, John 
McNairy, Felix Grundy, Felix Robertson, Elihu S. Hall, Michael 
Campbell, Jesse Wharton, James Eoane, Alfred Balch, Andrew Hays, 
Henry Crabb, William Hume, Ephraim H. Foster, Charles I. Love, 
John Bell, Francis B. Fogg, James Overton, Nathan Ewing, John 
Catron, William L. Brown, and Leonard P. Cheatham. To these 
should be added Williawn Carroll, governor of Tennessee, and ex officio 
trustee of the university. To one familiar with the history of Tennes- 
see it is needless to dwell upon the famous names in this list, and 
some of them were known not to the State alone, but to the nation. 
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Among those who became trustees while Lindsley was president were 
John M. Bass^ Washington Barrow, Edwin 11. Ewing, George W. 
Campbell, and Andrew Jackson. Jackson was elected in 1826 and 
remained on the board until his death, in 1845. Before his election to 
the Presidency of the United States he was tolerably regular in attend- 
ing meetings, and the minutes of the board record his presence two or 
three times after he became President, but no comment is made. In 
1824 the general assembly of Tennessee passed a law directing that 
there should be twenty-two trustees, and that vacancies should be 
filled by the board itself, but that its nominations should be subject to 
the ai)proval of the assembly. The trustees accepted this as a part of 
their charter, but the assembly seems never to have availed itself of 
the privilege of rejecting their nominations. 

When the college resumed operations in the latter part of 1824 '^ there 
remained of the apparatus only a pair of small globes and a damaged 
air-pump." " Of the old library there were on hand about 100 volumes." 
But Dr. Lindsley brought from the East about 1,500 volumes obtained by 
gift or purchase, and $(T,000 worth of apparatus were bought in Europe. 
In 1850 the number of volumes entered in the catalogues of the libraries 
of the university and of the two literary societies amounted to 10,207. 
The facilities for teaching the sciences became in time quite ample, 
including the mineralogical cabinet of Dr. Gerard Troost, which con- 
sisted of upwards of 20,000 specimens and was considered one of the 
finest in the United States. 

The number of students in attendance at any one time during this 
period, 1824 to 1850, ranged from 35 to 126, the latter number being 
reached in 1836. The total number of new students matriculated in 
the regular college classes from 1825 to 1849, inclusive, was 1,059. The 
total number of graduates between 1825 and 1850, inclusive, was 411. 
It is worthy of note how large a proportion of those who entered col- 
lege remained until they graduated. We see from these figures that 
the University of Nashville was never a large school under Dr. Linds- 
ley's administration. In point of numbers it compared unfavorably 
with many Western and Southern colleges. But it must be remembered 
that these colleges had, most of them, their preparatory departments, 
and that their preparatory students were put down in their catalogues 
as college students. And to this it may be added that many students 
did not come to the university before they were prepared to enter the 
junior class.^ In 1828, and again in 1843, it was decided to create a 
preparatory department in the university, but it was never done. The 
policy was followed, however, of recognizing and approving preparatory 
schools of a high order. 

The degree of bachelor of arts was conferred on completion of the 

^ A committee of the trustees, who prepared a sketch of the university in 1850, 
stated that usuaUy two-thirds of the whole numher of students were members of the 
junior and senior classes. 
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regular college course of four years. Upon application and the pay- 
ment of a fee, bachelors of three years' standing were admitted to the 
degree of master of arts.'^ After 1831 the payment of a fee was not 
required. This way of giving the master's degree is still in vogue in 
many reputable institutions. Another custom which is liable to much 
abuse was the bestowal of honorary degrees. From 1825 to 1850 sixty 
such degrees were conferred. 

There were two terms in the school year and two vacations of five 
and a half weeks each. The winter terin ended the first Wednesday 
in April and the summer term the first Wednesday in October. The 
latter date was commencement day and the close of the school year. 
Public examinations lasting usually seven or eight days were held at 
the close of each term. 

The giving of prizes as rewards for scholarship was discarded. Dr. 
Lindsley thus testifies to the good results of the innovation: "A much 
larger proportion of every class become good scholars, and much greater 
peace, harmony, contentment, order, industry, and moral decorum pre- 
vail than it has been my lot to remark at seminaries east of the moun- 
tains." 

The college buildings at this time were: (1) Cumberland Hall, the 
old college building enlarged. It was three stories high, had a length 
of 180 feet and an average width of 49 feet, and extended toward 
Market street on the east and Cherry street on the west. Besides the 
chapel, the halls of the two literary societies, and class rooms, it con- 
tained forty- four rooms for students. It was torn down in 1849-50 to 
make way for the extension of College street. (2) "The steward's 
house and refectory, builj; in 1823, two stories high, 56^ feet long by 42 
wide." (3) " Laboratory, built in 1826, one story high, 90 feet long by 
37^ feet wide." (4) " President's house, built in 1827-28, two stories 
high, ^ont 54£ feet by 43 J feet rear 5 kitchen and offices extending back 
46J feet by 21 J, also two stories high." (5) " East wing — so called as 
the first of a series of buildings then contemplated" — ^fronted "on 
Market street 76 feet and towards the city 45J feet." It was three 
stories high and contained " twelve dormitories, or studies, and six 
large rooms for library, apparatus, lectures, and recitations." It was 
built in 1837-39. When the college site was changed in 1850 it sur- 
vived the general wreck, becoming the home of the newly created 
medical department All these buildings were of brick, with stone 
foundations. 

Students who did not live at home, with relatives, or in private fami- 
lies designated by their parents or guardians, were required to room in 
the college buildings and to board with the steward. Expenses were 
less than at Eastern colleges. In 1825 the tuition fee was $50 per year ; 
room rent, $4; library fee, $4; servants' wages, $4,- and general repairs, 
$2. The matriculation fee was $5, payable only by new students. 
Board with the steward cost about $2 per week. The student furnished 
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his room and paid for fuel and washing. The laws of the university 
forbade the keeping of carriages, dogs, or servants, and in general dis- 
couraged extravagance and unnecessary expenditure. A close super- 
vision was exercised over the life and habits of students. We find in 
the laws an evidence of the nonsectarian but strongly religious spirit 
that characterized the policy of the university. The instructors wer© 
admonished to avoid as far as possible all controverted points in Chris- 
tianity. At the same time any student who should avow or propagate 
I)rineiplcs subversive of morality or religion was declared liable to 
admonition, suspension, or expulsion. Poor boys studying for the 
ministry, whatever might be their denomination, were admitted to 
the university on the i)ayment of half the regular fees. In 1849 the 
board of trustees ordered that any student unable to pay thelfees should 
be admitted free of charge. 

Tlie faculty was generally made ui) of the president, a professor of 
mathematics and natural philosophy, a professor of chemistry, miner- 
alogy, and geology, a professor of ancient languages, and one or two 
tutors. During four years of the period there was a professor of modem 
languages, and during three years a professor of French. Lack of funds 
would not permit the employment of more teachers, and it prevented 
the payment of more liberal salaries to those who were employed. 
Sometimes, indeed, a professor was secured merely by giving him the 
right to exact fees from the students who took his course. Profs. James 
Hamilton, Kathaniel Cross, and Gerard Troost were members of the 
faculty for many years. They ranked high as scholars. Prof. Troost 
was a scientist well known on both sides of the Atlantic, being a mem- 
ber of many of the scientific and philosophic societies of Europe and 
America. Born a Hollander, he was educated in the schools of his native 
country — Leyden, Amsterdam, and others. He was a friend of Hum- 
boldt and Agassiz and translated into Dutch Humboldt's Aspects of 
Nature. He led for many years a rather unsettled life, coming to Amer- 
ica in 1810 by accident, as it were. He was one of the organizers of 
the American Academy of Natural Sciences and for several years its 
president. In 1827 he came to Nashville, and in the following year was 
elected to the chair of chemistry, mineralogy, and geology in the Uni- 
versity of Nashville, which he filled until his death, twenty -two years 
later. The last official act of Dr. Lindsley was the delivery on com- 
mencement day, October 2, 1850, of a discourse upon the life and char- 
acter of his dead colleague, Gerard Troost. Prof. Troost was State 
geologist from 1831 to 1849. His salary was a paltry return for his 
services in laying bare the great mineral wealth of the State. This 
devotee of a science then almost in its infancy was appreciated as little 
by his pnpils as by the law-givers who assembled in the State capitoL 
But if his students could not appreciate his scientific attainments they 
could appreciate his gentleness of manner and his goodness of heart. 
One of them said years after : " If there ever was an unadulterated com- 
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pound of learning and goodness Dr. Troost was one.'^ Dr. Troost's 
scientific museum of several thousand specimens, containing some 
species discovered by Mmself, was purchased by the university and be- 
came the property of the medical department. 

Several attempts to endow chairs in the university proved unsuccess- 
ful. The visit of La Fayette to America and to Nashville in 1825 is re- 
corded in a resolution of the trusteies that "the La Fayette professorship 
of Cumberland College" be established in honor of the national guest. 
A patriotic determination to endow a chair in honor of the " Hero of 
Xew Orleans " likewise proved abortive. It is interesting to note that 
John Bell and Ephraim H. Foster were members of the committee 
appointed on the subject of these resolutions. As is well known, Bell 
and Foster in after years became, politically, strong an ti- Jackson meu. 
Li 1834 the alumni society decided to raise $10,000 for the endowment 
of a professorship of modem languages. But the fund grew very slowly. 
In 1848 the subscription lists had been open for fourteen years, and 
yet only $3,250 had been subscribed. 

LIST OF PROFESSORS, WITH LENGTH OF SERVICE, FROM 1808 TO 1850. 

Ret. William Hume, ancient languages ; elected, 1808; resigned, 1816. 

George W. McGehee, mathematics and natural philosophy ; elected, 1824 ; resigned, 
1827. 

George T. Bowen, chemistry; elected, 1826; died, 1828. 

Nathaniel Cross, a.m., ancient languages; elected, 1826; resigned, 1831. 

James Hamilton, a. m., mathematics and natural philosophy; elected, 1827; re- 
signed, 1829. 

Gerard Troost, m. d., chemistry, mineralogy, and geology ; elected 1828; died, 1850. 

John Thomson, a. m., mathematics and natural philosophy; elected, 1830; re- 
signed, 1831. 

James Hamilton, a.m., mathematics and natural philosophy; elected, 1831; re- 
signed, 1835. 

Consider Parish, ancient languages; elected, 1831; resigned, 1833. 

Nicholas S. Parmantier, French language and literature ; elected, 1832 ; died, 1835. 

Abednego Stephens, a. m., ancient languages; elected, 1835; resigned, 1838. 

Abram Litton, a. m., mathematics and natural philosophy ; elected, 1835; resigned 
1838. ' 

James Hamilton, a. m., mathematics and natural philosophy; elected, 1838 ; died, 
1849. 

Nathaniel Cross, A. M., ancient languages; elected, 1838 ; resigned, 1850. 

Alexander S. Villeplait, a. m., modern languages; elected, 1838; resigned, 1842. 

Alexander P. Stewart, a. m. mathematics and natural philosophy; elected, 1849; 
resigned 1850. 

During this period the following served as tutors, generally for short 
terms: George Martin, Nathaniel Cross, Harvey Lindsley, Alfred 
A. Sowers, John Thomson, Abednego Stephens, George Ely, Le Roy J. 
Halsey, N. Lawrence Lindsley, James A. Watson, Carlos G. Smith, 
George P. Massey, Jacob Harris Pattou, Alfred William Douglass, 
John A. McEwen, Elbridge G. Pearl, James M. Coltart, Joseph W. 
Lapsley, William Rothrock. 
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RELATIONS OF THE STATE TO THE UNIVERSITY. 

The fifth section of "An act to amend an act entitled ^An act to 
establish a college in west Tennessee,'" passed in 1809 by the general 
assembly, made it incumbent upon the trustees of East Tennessee Col- 
lege and of Cumberland College to lay before every session of the 
assembly a report, financial and otherwise, on the condition of their 
respective colleges. When the general assembly, pursuant to this act, 
passed a resolution calling on the trustees of the University of Nash- 
ville for a report, the trustees referred the resolution to a committee. 
The report of the committee, made on October 14, 1831, contained a 
very spirited protest against any pretensions of the legislature to 
inquisitorial powers. The committee said they found nothing in the 
charter of the university that made the trustees responsible to the leg- 
islature for the discharge of their trust. The cqurts could call the 
trustees to account, but not the legislature. Yet considerations of, 
policy and courtesy might require that the desired information be 
given the legislature. But it should be distinctly understood that the 
board of trustees acted of its own free will and not because it acknowl- 
edged itself amenable to the legislature. 

So much for that phase of the relations of the State and the uni- 
versity. The 40,000 acres of land in the western district that came 
into the possession of the University of Nashville in 1822 were obtained 
through the liberality of the State in remitting for twenty-eight years 
all taxes on land owned by the University of North Carolina in Ten- 
nessee. In ceding the territory afterwards called Tennessee to the 
United States in 1790, North Carolina stipulated that the vacant and 
unoccupied lands in the ceded territory should be subject to the claims 
of her officers and soldiers of the Continental Line, and of others who 
had made entries. Furthermore, North Carolina reserved the right to 
complete all incipient titles to lands in Tennessee based on the above 
claims. In 1803, 1804, and 180G, on the part of North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, and the United States, respectively, it was agreed that North 
Carolina should transfer to Tennessee the right of perfecting the afore- 
said titles. In accordance with this agreement the University of North 
Carolina petitioned the legislature of Tennessee to issue grants on sun- 
dry lands in Tennessee on which warrants had been issued by the State 
of North Carolina, these warrants being based on military services per- 
formed by certain officers and soldiers of her Continental Line who had 
died leaving no heirs in the United States. The petition also prayed 
that until the 1st of January, 1850, the University of North Carolina be 
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released from paying taxes on lands owned by it in the State of Ten- 
nessee, and expressed a willingness to render an equivalent in return. 
By virtue of an act passed by the general assemby of Tennessee in 
answer to the petition, Governor William Carroll appointed commis- 
sioners to confer with the representative of the University of North 
Carolina. The result of the conference was a compact between the 
State of Tennessee and the University of North Carolina, August 26, 
1822, whereby the claims of the university to Tennessee lands based 
on North Carolina military warrants were declared valid, and the request 
of the trustees of the university that lands owTied by them in Tennes- 
see be exempt from taxation until January 1, 1850, was granted on con- 
dition that the university give to suchpublic seminaries as should be des- 
ignated by the commissioners of Tennessee 60,000 acres of its Tennessee 
lands subject to the contract for locating and procuring grants already 
made by the agents of tlfe university. The university guaranteed 
titles whose validity should be questioned at any time prior to January 
1, 1831. It furthermore agreed to turn over in like manner one-half of 
all military warrants which might thereafter be issued to it by the State 
of North Carolina, without, however, guaranteeing the titles. 

The commissioners assigned one-third of the lands thus obtained, or 
20,000 acres, to East Tennessee College, and two-thirds, or 40,000 
V -acres, to Cumberland College. In other words, by the generosity of 
the State of Tennessee in relinquishing her right to taxes on thousands 
of ^cres of land for the space of twenty-eight years, the University of 
Nashville became the owner of 40,000 acres of land in the western 
district of Tennessee. That many years elapsed before anything was 
realized from the possession was not the fault of the State. Thirty 
thousand three hundred and sixty-three and one-third acres of this 
land remained after the locators had received their share. The univer- 
sity's share was sold in 1834 for $1 per acre, with interest, but only 
$15,000 were eventually realized. 

In 1837, the year in which the surplus in the Federal Treasury was 
distributed among the States, a joint committee of the two houses of 
the Tennessee legislature made a report on a complete system of educa- 
tion, embracing common schools, academies, and colleges. The chair- 
man of the committee on the report of the lower house was Washing- 
ton Barrow, a trustee of Nashville University. That the teachings of 
Philip Lindsley were bearing fruit is proven by this report. A scheme 
of common schools, academies, and colleges, the lower and the higher 
being essential the one to the other, and together making one magnifi- 
cent whole, is outhned and State aid recommended. A long passage 
is quoted from Dr. Lindsley's inaugural address, and the arguments 
used by him to combat the prejudice against colleges are urged. But 
the legislature was not as enlightened as its committee and the recom- 
mendations were not adopted. 
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THE CONGBESSIONAL LAND GRANT AND THE FINANCES OF THE 

UNIVERSITY. 

By the act of April 18, 1806, Congress retained its ownership of all 
public lands in Tennessee sonth and west of the Congressional 
reservation line, but granted to Tennessee all public lands north and 
east of that line. The stipulations made in the giant, which were 
accepted by Tennessee September 2(>, 1800, were that Tennessee should 
locate in one tract the 100,000 acres appropriated to academies. In 
the same way were to be located the 100,000 acres set aside for col- 
leges. Both tracts were to bo within the limits reserved by the State 
of ^S^orth Carolina for the use of the Cherokee Indians, on lands, how- 
ever, to which the Indian title had been extinguished. These Indian 
lands lay south of the French Broad and Ilolston Rivers, and west of 
the Big Pigeon River. The disposition of the college and academy lands 
was to be in the hands of the Tennessee legislature, but they were not 
to be sold for less than $2 i^er acre.^ IN'ow, all of the Cherokee land 
*^ which was fit for cultivation and to which the Indian title had been 
extinguished '' had been settled prior to 180G by white men, although 
it had never been subject to entry. North Carolina, in the act of ces- 
sion, confirmed the rights of preemption and occupancy of Ibhese settlers, 
and Congress itself in this very act of 180C further confirmed those 
rights by enacting that no settler should be allowed more than 640 
acres, and that not more than $1 an acre should be paid to the State 
for the land. 

In short. Congress had provided for the sale of 200,000 acres of land at 
not less than $2 per acre and in the self same act had virtually disposed 
of it at $1 per acre. Congress could and should have avoided aU 
chance of misunderstanding by appropriating land that was not already 
occupied by men who had lived on it for years and who would be sure 
to resist any claims but their own as encroachments upon their rights. 
Tennessee could carry out the spirit of the trust only by doing one of 
three things : charge the occupants $2 per acre, sell 400,000 acres at $1 
an acre instead of 200,000 acres at $2 an acre, or wait until the Indian 
title to still other lands should be extinguished and then appropriate 
them. But Tennessee did none of these things. The first step taken re- 
duced the educational fand by one-half : the general assembly, on the 6th 
of September, 1806, enacted that holders of lands south of French Broad 
and Holston Rivers, and west of Big Pigeon River could perfect their 
titles by the payment of $1 an acre, payments to be made in ten equal 
annual installments, beginning March 1, 1808, with interest. One hun- 
dred thousand acres of land were directed to be laid off for the use of 
academies and as much for the use of colleges. Kot three months had 
elapsed before the legislature passed an act extending for one year the 
time of payment for each installment. This policy once begun was con- 

^ Congress repealed tliis clause of the act in 1823. 
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tinued. Success in securing the remission or postponement of one pay- 
ment only emboldened the occupants of the college lands to again peti- 
tion the legislature for relief. Demagogy no doubt had a hand in this. 
The petty x>olitician could play no more pleasant r61e than that of posing 
as the friend of the people against some distant "college'' that was 
trying to rob them of their homes. In 1823 one-third of the principal 
and interest was altogether remitted. Considerable payments were 
made in 1824, but in 1825 the occupants of the lands refused almost 
unanimously to pay any more. The minutes of the proceedings of the 
board of trustees are largely taken up with resolutions and plans of 
one kind or another to secure the money due them on the East Tennessee 
lands. As early as 1825 a committee was appointed to memorialize 
Congress. In 1834 a committee prepared a memorial to Congress giv- 
ing a history of the land grant and praying to be fully indemnified by 
another grant. ISTothing came of the memorial. In 1835 we find the 
trustees resolving to apply to the legislature for a bank charter; the 
bank to have a capital of $1,000,000 and to pay the university $5,000 
annually. In consideration of the charter they were willing to forego 
their claims to the congressional lands. How characteristic of the 
times that sober college trustees should wish to engage in wildcat 
banking! 

In 1837-38 the general assembly offered to the university in lieu of 
its congressional land claims a half township of land, or 11,520 acres, 
in the Ocoee district, which had just been acquired from the Indians. 
The offer was accepted and the vexatious matter was at last settled. 
Forty thousand dollars were received from the sale of the Ocoee lands 
in 1839-40. The money was invested, mostly, in Tennessee bonds and 
consjiituted the first productive fund the university ever had. The 
great check to the exi)ansion of Kashville University was its lack of 
means. Had it not been for this lack, there can be little doubt that 
Philip Lindsley wordd have approached a realization of his ideal uni- 
versity. 

Of the several methods devised for raising money, the lottery scheme 
was of a kind with the bank scheme. The privilege of raising $200,000 
by means of a lottery was granted by the State in 1826. The trustees, 
it would seem, sold their privilege or a part of it, but we do not know 
how much they realized. 

The university was continually borrowing money on the security of 
individual trustees. Private subscriptions, skillful investments in real 
estate, and tuition fees were its main financial reliance. For the year 
1848-49 tuition fees amounted to $3,220. This was considerably less 
than for previous years because of the small attendance that year. 
The income derived from the invested proceeds of the sale of the Ocoee 
lands was $2,700. The sagacity of Dr. Lindsley led to the purchase in 
1825 of 120 acres of land near the college grounds, at $60 an acre. Mnety 
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acres of this were afterwards sold for $17,000, and a house for the presi- 
dent was built on a part of the remaining 30. 

In 1847 it was decided to change the site of the university and to 
erect new buildings. The old buildings were becoming unfitted for col- 
lege purposes, the moral reputation of that part of the city was not 
good, and the municipality wanted te extend College street through the 
university property, which would necessitate the demolition of Cum- 
berland Hall. A lot was accordingly bought in the South Field, on 
the Franklin turnpike, for $11,000. Small purchases and sales of other 
real estate were made, 1845-1848. 

On the 13th of April, 1850, the university was estimated to be worth, 
debts deducted, $116,000 lower limit and $140,000 upper Hmit. The 
Ocoee fund represented $40,000 of this and real estate from $76,000 to 
$97,000. One-third of the wealth of the university, so the committee 
who prepared this financial statement thought, came from the enhance- 
ment in the value of its real estate during the preceding five years. 

A committee appointed in 1849 te carry out the determination taken 
in 1847, to sell the old college site or so much of it as could be spared 
and te put up new buildings on the South Field lot, sold the main col- 
lege building, but did little looking towards the erection of new build- 
ings in the South Field. In fact, they were never erected there, but 
were erected on the tract of land on wllich stood the i)resideut's house, 

Keference has been made te several of the causes that led to the sus- 
pension of the University of Kashville. A new cause now arose, one 
that no human foresight could predict, the cholera. It prevailed in 
Nashville to such an extent during the college years 1848-49 and 1849- 
60 that some students left the university and others were prevented 
from coming. This so diminished the already slim resources of the 
university that it seemed impossible to keep it open longer. With a 
view to meeting the emergency President Lindsley drew up his " Hints 
for a plan of university studies'' in May, 1849, and presented it to the 
board at its next meeting in August. This plan proposed the almost 
complete autonomy of each professor in his own school. His salary 
was to be supplemented by and to be largely dependent upon the fees 
of his school. Thus, every professor being incited to do his utmost to 
obtain pupils, it was hoped the attendance at the university, and there- 
with its revenues, would increase. The board of trustees accepted the 
plan with slight modifications and decided that it should go into opera- 
tion at the opening of the next term. But in April, 1850, it was decided 
to postpone its adoption until the beginning of the next school year. 
As the college closed its doors at the end of the current year the sys- 
tem never went into force. 

RESiaNATION OF DE. LINDSLEY. 

A desire to rid the trustees of all hindrances to perfect freedom of 
iction in reorganizing the university upon the new basis was one of 
■iiA /^auses that led Dr. Lindsley to send in his resignation, March 23, 
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1850. At the unanimous request of the trustees Dr. Lindsley consented 
to withdraw his resignation, at the same time declaring that he would 
retire from the presidency whenever the board deemed that the inter- 
ests of the university demanded it. In May, 1850, he was called to the 
chair of ecclesiastical polity and biblical archaeology in the New 
Albany Theological Seminary. On the second day of October, 1850, 
the relations that had existed for twenty-six years between Philip 
Lindsley and the University of Kashville c^me to an end. Most fit- 
ting was it that his last ofl&cial act should be the payment of a loving 
tribute to the memory of his deceased colleague. Dr. Troost. Prof. 
Hamilton had died in 1849, and there remained only one. Prof. Cross, 
of the three with whom Dr. Lindsley had labored so long. Dr. Linds- 
ley accepted the professorship in the Kew Albany Theological Semi- 
nary. He resigned it in April, 1853. He died in ISTashville May 23, 
1855, while attending as a commissioner the general assembly of the 
Presbyterian church. Dr. Lindsley's biographer, Dr. Le Eoy J. Hal- 
sey, has passed judgment on his work in Tennessee, and the South- 
west in these words: "We felt that, if Kashville should ever erect 
a public monument to any man, the honor was due to her eminent 
educator, Philip Lindsley. Whether, then, we measure the results of 
his great life work by its special effect upon the city of his adoption, 
or by its wider influence upon the progress of education in Tennessee, 
or by its still wider impression upon the whole Southwest through the 
influence of his pupils, not to speak of his writings and general influ- 
ence abroad, we think it can not be questioned that he has left his 
mark deep and ineffaceable upon his country and his generation.'' 

SUSPENSION OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

September 14, 1850, the trustees passed a resolution to suspend the 
operation of the university for a limited time, fixing the 1st of January, 
1852, as a probable dat^ of resumption. The reasons assigned for the 
suspension were that the faculty had been broken up by resignations 
and deaths, that the number of students was unusually small, that the 
income of the university was not sufiicient to meet the expenses, and 
that it would be very difficult to continue while the old buildings were 
being torn down and new ones erected. At a meeting in October Dr. 
Felix Kobertson, who had been a member of the board for forty -one 
years, was elected its president to succeed Dr. Lindsley. 

PERIOD FROM 1850 TO 1861. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

• 

While the literary department of the university — so far the only 
department — was suffering an intermission, a new department, the 
medical, was being organized and established on a firm footing. 

Philip Lindsley's plan of a completed university included, of course, 
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professional departments. lie asserted in a public address tliat 
Nashville was the only place in Tennessee for a university, if for 
no other reason than that a medical school could flourish only in a large 
city. Even before Cumberland College became the University of 
Nashville a movement was started to found a medical school in connec- 
tion with it. The x)roject came up several times before the final estab- 
lishment of the school in 1851. In 1844 the board of trustees passed 
unanimously a set of resolutions introduced by Dr. Lindsley that out- 
lined a policy differing radically from that under which the medical 
school as finally founded achieved such success. The tenor of the 
resolutions was that, while the university should be at no expense 
whatever, it should yet exercise entire supervision and control over the 
new department. No student was to be graduated unless he were a B. 
A. or could stand a satisfactory examination in classical literature and 
the liberal sciences. Dr. Lindsley's ideas were not in accord with the 
X>opular ideas as to what a medical school should be, but hardly any- 
one will gainsay that if these ideas were carried out the rank and file 
of the medical profession would be on a higher plane than they are. 

Dr. W. K. Bowling and Dr. J, Berrien Lindsley, a son of Philip 
Lindsley and a graduate of the University of Nashville, deserve the 
credit for inaugurating the movement that terminated in the successful 
establishment of a medical department. And this, although they were 
assisted by several other prominent physicians. 

In a series of letters to Dr. W. A. Cheatham, of Nashville, beginning 
in March, 1848, Dr. Bowling unfolded his plan for a medical school in 
Nashville. He thought that the faculty should be composed of Nash- 
ville physicians, so as to receive local sympathy and cooperation. He 
also thought it wise to go under the name and insure the influence of 
the University of Nashville. The Nashville doctors, to whom Bowling's 
letters were shown, considered his plan Utopian. In the early part of 
1850 he removed to Nashville, still with the vision of a medical school 
in his brain and, what was more, with the settled purpose of making it 
a reality. 

In the mean time, Dr. Charles Caldwell, of Louisville, had been in Nash- 
ville trying to found a medical school, and had interested in his project, 
among others, Dr. J. Berrien Lindsley. Dr. Caldwell returned to Louis- 
ville without founding his school, but the idea had so taken possession 
of the mind of Dr. Lindsley that he spent the winter of 1849-50 visiting 
the Louisville, New York, and other medical schools. Some time after 
his return, in September, 1850, he called on Dr. Bowling. The right 
men had at last met and the plans for a medical college now rapidly 
crystallized. Others were drawn into the enterprise, a medical club 
was formed, and Dr. Bowling drew up a petition to the trustees of the 
University of Nashville asking for such powers as would reverse Philip 
Lindsley's " idea of a medical school's utter dependence upon the parent 
institution," 
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Such quick action was not without outside stimuli. The Tennessee 
legislature had at its session of 184(M>0 created a law board and a 
medical board of the trustees of the University of Nashville, and this 
without the application or knowledge of the regular board. By this 
unheard-of move on the part of the legislature eighteen new trustees^ 
nine medical and nine law, were added to the old trustees, who num- 
bered nineteen. When the new boards notified the old board, in March, 
1850, that they were ready to cooperate with it on all matters embraced 
in the provisions of the recent act of the legislature, the old board 
replied that it could not legally cooperate with them because it did not 
recognize as valid the law by which they were created trustees. The 
old trustees asserted the inviolability of their charter rights; at the 
same time assuming a conciliatory attitude and expressing a willing- 
ness to join the new boards as far as tliey legally could in any measures 
looking toward the welfare of the university. Upon the refusal of the 
old board to recognize the new boards the latter proposed to submit 
the dispute to the members of the supreme court. This was done and 
a decision given in favor of the old board. 

Meanwhile Dr. Bowling, Dr. Lindsley and their colleagues had taken 
a step which insured success to their enterprise, whatever might be the 
issue of the dispute between the old and the new boards. A lease of 
grounds and buildings from the old board would hold good no matter if 
the new boards should afterwards come into power. The knowledge of 
this spurred them to immediate action. The memorial drawn up by Dr. 
Bowling with Drs. Jno. M. Watson, W. K. Bowling, Eobert M. Porter, 
A. H. Buchanan, Charles K. Winston, and J. Berrien Lindsley, as 
signers, was presented to the trustees of the University of Nashville, 
September 28, 1850. The signers asked extraordinary powers and 
privileges and offered in return extraordinary considerations. What 
they wanted was a lease of twenty-two years. They would out of their 
private means enlarge the buildings and purchase the necessary outfit 
for a medical college — cabinets, apparatus, etc. At the expiration of 
the lease all this as well as what belonged in the first instance to the 
university would revert to it. Of course the tuition fees might not re- 
imburse the medical faculty for their expenditures. But it was a risk 
which they were willing to take provided they were given the supreme 
control over the affairs of the medical college. The charter of the Uni- 
versity of Kashville imi)osed upon its trustees the election of professors. 
1^0 other body cOuld do it legally. But this was incomj)atible with the 
l^erfect independence which the medical faculty wanted. The difficulty, 
however, was overcome by a provision in the contract that the trustees 
of the university should always elect to professorships the nominees of 
the medical faculty. 

The proposition of Dr. Bowling and his associates was accepted, and 
the board of trustees decided October 11, 1850, to establish a medical 
department. They, of course, chose as a faculty the six physicians 
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with whom the contract had been made. The faculty at once set to 
work with great energy. The old "east wing," on Market street, which, 
they had leased from the university, had to be enlarged and fitted up 
for the purposes of medical instruction. An appeal to the public yield- 
ing only $3,000, the members of the faculty gave their personal notes 
and work on the building proceeded. In January, 1851, Dr. A. H. 
Buchanan was sent to Euroi)e to imrchase apparatus, books, and speci- 
mens. The organization of the faculty provided for a president and a 
dean. The former was little more than a presiding oflBcer; upon the 
latter " devolved the duty of managing the entire machinery at home 
and representing the institution abroad." From the opening of the 
school until 18G8 the position of dean was filled by Profs. Lindsley, 
Eve, and Bowling, their terms of office being six, two, and ten years, 
respectively. Before the beginning of the first session, in October, 
1851, the faculty had been enlarged by the addition of Paul F. Eve as 
professor of surgical anatomy and clinical surgery, and of William T. 
Briggs as demonstrator of anatomy. The professorships of obstetrics 
and diseases of women and children, of surgery, of the institutes and 
practice of medicine, of materia medica and pharmacy, of anatomy and 
physiology, and of chemistry and pharmacy, were filled respectively by 
Profs. Watson, Buchanan, Bowling, Winston, Porter, and Lindsley. 
Most of the professors had never faced a class before, but they were 
all men of high standing in their profession. A new chair was created 
in 1854, ''the institutes of medicine and clinical medicine," and Thomas 
E. Jennings was elected to fill it. The requirements for graduation, 
were: " (1) Three years' regular study in the office of a regular physi- 
cian ; (2) attendance upon two full courses of lectures in a regular school 
of medicine, the last of which must be in this institution; (3) four years' 
reputable and regular practice will be accepted in lieu of one course of 
lectures, and such practitioner can become a candidate for graduation 
at the close of his first course; (4) the candidate for graduation must 
write a thesis on some medical topic and deposit it with the dean by 
the middle of the course; (5) the candidate must be 21 years of age and 
of good moral character." In the announcement for 1854-55 we find 
the conditions for graduation less rigid; nothing is said about " three 
years' regular study in the office of a regular physician." The regular 
winter course of lectures began about the last of October or the first 
of !N"ovember and ended about March 1. A preliminary course of lee- 
tures, beginning the first Monday in October, introduced the regular 
course. 

The American Medical Association had from the first insisted upon 
the necessity and desirability of a longer course of study. Agreeably 
to this desire, the medical faculty of the University of Kashville inau- 
gurated in 1855 a summer course in medicine, beginning the first Mon- 
day in April and continuing four months. This course was largely 
practical in character. Lectures were thus going on for nine months of 
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the year. Kevertheless, from fear of losing patronage, no doubt, the 
authorities did not venture to require for graduation more than the two 
winter courses of four months each ; yet the summer course was in a 
sense compulsory, for the regular fee was $105, and no remission was 
made if a student did not take this course. Hospital advantages were 
secured from the opening of the school in the use of St. John's Hospital. 
The general assembly of Tennessee at its session of 1851-52 passed an 
act to convert the old lunatic asylum in NashvillQ into a State hospital 
and offered the free use of the same under proper regulations to the 
University of ^Nashville Medical College. A medical library was in 
time collected. The students had access, besides, to the university 
library, which contained quite a number of volumes on medical science. 
Though the faculty spent thousands of dollars in putting up buildings, 
in forming a museum, and in making improvements and repairs, it was 
a paying investment. Kashville was a small city, yet her medical school 
competed successftiUy with the old and well-established schools of Louis- 
ville and Philadelphia. The first session opened with 121 matriculates 
and closed with 33 graduates. The attendance steadily grew. The 
acme was reached in 1859-60, when 456 students were enrolled. In 
point of numbers the school now ranked second among the medical col- 
leges of America. Every Southern State was represented, in addition 
to California, Pennsylvania, and the District of Columbia. Even as 
late as February, 1861, when the mutterings ©f civil war were heard, 
there were nearly 400 young men in attendance. 

THE LITERARY DEPARTMENT AGAIN. 

An act of the legislature of 1851-52 annulled the rule of past years 
by which the president of the faculty of arts had been ex officio presi- 
dent of the board of trustees, and directed that thereafter the presi- 
dent should be elected by the trustees from their own number; where- 
upon. Dr. Felix Kobertson was unanimously reelected. The act also 
provided that the number of trustees should not exceed thirty. 

On one part of the old campus a flourishing medical school had 
sprung up under the auspices of the university, and from the other part 
all traces of old Cumberland Hall had been effaced by the thorough- 
fares of a growing city. The literary department was still without a 
home, much less was it in operation. At length, in February, 1853, 
the board of trustees took decisive action. A building and executive 
committee was appointed with power to erect college buildings on the 
land on which stood the president's house, to nominate professors, and 
to do anything necessary to the reopening of the university. The 
result of such vigorous action was that the corner stone of the main 
college edifice, a large two-story stone building, was laid on the 7th of 
April, 1853, John A. McEwen, a graduate of the university, delivering 
the address. In November a plan of reorganization was submitted by 
the committee and adopted by the board of trustees, and four profes- 
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sorships were created and filled as follows : Kev. Edward Wadsworth, 
D. D.y ethics and belles-lettres; Bev. Joseph A. Eaton, d. d.^ mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy j Rev. J. W. McCuUough, D. d., ancient 
languages 5 and Kev. John Berrien Lindsley, m. d., chemistry and nat- 
ural sciences. Another chair, that of modern languages, was subse- 
quently established and E. P. De Zevallos elected to fill it. Prof. 
Eaton resigning, James L. Meigs, A. m., was chosen in his place, and 
he, too, resigning, the position was at length accepted by A. P. Stew- 
art, of Cumberland University, Lebanon, Tenn. 

A law department was established and William F. Cooper and Fran, 
cis B. Fogg elected professors. They were given entire control of the 
school, with the privilege of adding a third professor. Booms in the 
Davidson County court-house were secured and furnished. But only a 
few students attended the lectures of these two eminent lawyers, and 
these few were dispersed and the school broken up by the burning of 
the court-house a few months after the opening of the school. An 
attempt to establish a law department had been made as early as 1843; 
so that this was not the first one. 

In the summer of 1854 an offer of the board of trustees to receive 
Nashville boys into the literary department of the university on the 
payment of two-thirds of the regular fees was accepted by the city 
council. The medical faculty supplemented this offer by making the 
medical course free to anyone graduating in the literary department 
on a Nashville scholarship. But this plan to coordinate the public 
school system and the university was frustrated by the Know-nothing 
government of Nashville in the autumn of 1854. Indignant charges 
were made that this action was taken at the instance of some who 
wished to see the Nashville schools a preparatory department of Yale 
College. 

The literary department threw open its doors to students in the 
autumn of 1854. But failure was soon seen to be imminent. A lack of 
harmony in the faculty in connection, probably, with other causes led 
to the resignation of every professor in February, 1855. 

Temporary teachers for the few students who attended were obtained 
by the employment of Mr. Frank Crosby, of the city schools, and by 
the reemployment of Prof. Stewart. One cause assigned for the failure 
of the university was the competition of the city schools. If this was 
true, it deserved to fail, for public school instruction can in no way 
interfere with genuine college instruction. 

As all efforts to revive the literary department of the university 
seemed fruitless, it was proposed to use the endowment fund in the 
support of post-graduate or professional departments. But the propo- 
sition met with the legal objection that such a use of the endowment 
would be a perversion of the original trust. 

Since 1850 the former patronage of the literary department had been 
drawn off to other schools. New institutions had been continually 
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* sprioging up. There seemed to be uo field for an ordinary literary and 
scientific coHege in XashviUe unless it were heavily endowed and mag- 
nificently equipped. If the University of Xash^ille was to be success- 
fdlly reinstated it must be by meeting some sx>ecial demand or need of 
the time and section. This was Dr. J. Berrien Lindsley^s idea. He 
conceived that a military college in the University of Xashviile would 
succeed. As chanceUor of the university he himself carried out his 
idea with a good measure of success. 

J, BECBIEN LINDSLET BECOMES CHANCELLOR OF THE rNTTERSITT. 

Dr. Undsley was now for several years the head man of the univer- 
sity and the leading sinrit in her councils. He was elected chanccUor 
of the university February 19, 1855, being indorsed by his medical col- 
leagues as ^^ the working man " of their faculty and possessed of their 
<^ unlimited confidence.*' The chanceUorship had been created in 1853, 
but with far less important duties than those with which it was now 
charged. The chancellor was now chairman of the dificrent faculties 
of theuniversi^ and representative of the academic faculty before the 
public. It was his duty to form plans for the reorganization of the uni- 
versity, to nominate professors, raise funds, advertise the school, and 
^^ generally to assist the board of trustees in increasing the reputation, 
enhancing the funds, and developing the useftdness of the university.'' 
His salary, $5(X>, was not commensurate with the importance of his 
duties, but it was raised the second year to $1,500. An executive com- 
mitee of ihree was created to cooperate with him. 

LITESAEY DEPAKTMENT BEC03IES A MTLITAEY COLLEGE. 

Chancellor Lindsley's plan for the reorganization of the university 
was presented to the trustees 3Iarch 9, 1855, and adopted. It pro- 
posed the establishment of a scientific deimrtment and the rehabilitation 
of the literary department as a military college. The military feature 
was adopted merely as a metLod of government and discipline: the 
instruction was to equal that given in any reputable college. The 
scientific department was meant to be an advanced school of civil 
engineering, practical and a^rricultural chemistry, and of applied 
science, generally. 

The Western Military Institute was chartered in 1847, under the laws 
of Kentucky. Being forced to change the location of the institute, on 
account of sickness among the students, the trustees secured a charter 
fixnn Tennessee and removed the school to Tyree Springs, in that State? 
February, 1854. Liberal inducements to secure the school were ofTered 
in different localities in Tennessee, but the proposition to unite with the 
University of Nashville was the one finally accepted. The articles of 
nnion were adopted on the 4th of April, 1H55. By them the Western 
Military Institute became the literary department of the University of 
Nashville. The proprietors, d rod U. Johnsoa and Lieut. CoL 
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Kichard Owen, were given tlie use of the university grounds and build- 
ings free of rent. Beyond this the university did nothing. The military 
college was to be self-sustaining, the university assuming no i)ecuniary 
liability whatever. Cols. Johnson and Owen engaged to erect suitable 
buildings for the accommodation of cadets artd to keep the property 
of the university in good order. The session opened the second Mon- 
day in September, 1855. The necessary buildings had cost $32,000, of 
which $18,000 had been subscribed by citizens of Kashville. A debt of 
$14,000 was left to hamper the proprietors. The faculty of the first 
year was composed of the two proprietors and of six others. A. P. 
Stewart was elected professor of mathematics and civil engineering in 
the scientific department, and Dr. Lindsley hoped ere long to be able 
to establish two more chairs in this department. But the resignation 
of Prof. Stewart and the lack of funds forced him to abandon the idea 
of maintaining the department at all. In place of it the school of 
practical and agricultural chemistry was formed, and A. E. Ausman, 
M. D., placed in charge of it. 

The number of students in the military college beginning with 1855-56 
and ending with 1859-60 was in the order named, 154, 211, 202, 164, and 
192. A large percentage of the students were in preparatory classes. 
Six hundred and forty-eight cadets and medical students were enrolled 
in 1859-60. This was the flood- water mark of the period we are con- 
sidering. The total number of graduates, bachelors of arts and bach- 
elors of science in the military or literary department from 1855 to 1860, 
was 37. Financially the .department was tolerably successftil^ the tui- 
tion fees sufficing to pay professors' salaries and meet contingent ex- 
penses. ^' When the civil war commenced it was fairly getting under 
way, was paying nearly $1,000 per annum interest upon the building 
debt, and spending quite that sum annually in making permanent im- 
provements upon the premises.'' Yet the need of more buildings and 
ampler facilities was seriously felt. "No system of management could 
supply the place of a large endowment. The real estate of the univer- 
sity was now valued at $300,000, and of bonds there were $56,000. 
George S. Blackie, m. d., became professor of botany in 1857, and the 
same year, owing to want of harmony between himself and Col. John- 
son, Col. Owen severed his connection with the college. Chancellor 
Lindsley taking his seat in the chair of chemistry and geology. 

MONTGOMERY BELL ACADEMY. 

Montgomery Bell, of Davidson County, well known as the pioneer 
ironmaster of Tennessee, died in 1855 and left in trust to the Univer- 
sity of Nashville the sum of $20,000 to be invested in State bonds or 
in notes secured by mortgages on real estate of double the value. The 
interest was to be used in maintaining an academy to be called the 
Montgomery Bell Academy. Here were to be educated male children 
to be selected by the trustees, who were " not able to support and 
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educate themselves and whose parents'^ were '^ not ablQ to do so." Mr. 
Bell i)referred that ten children should come from Davidson County 
and five each from Williamson, Dickson, and Montgomery Counties. 
Kone below 10 or above 14 years of age were to be received and they 
were to remain in the school until they were 18. Instruction was to 
be given in the English branches and in the classics according to plans 
to be mapped out by the trustees of the university. Indeed, the con- 
trol of the academy was to be vested in the university trustees. After 
considerable hesitation the trust was accepted in 1856, but for years 
none of its provisions were fulfilled except the one regarding the mode 
of investing the gift. The money was used, as directed, in the purchase 
of State bonds and the accruing interest was invested from time to 
time, so that when Montgomery Bell Academy was established in 1867 
its endowment had swelled from $20,000 to $40,000. 

THE CIVIL WAR. 

No minutes of any meeting between December 29, 1859, and June 21, 
1867, are found in the records of the board of trustees. The hand of 
war rested heavily on the University of Kashville. OflBcers and stu- 
dents forsook her peaceful halls for the din and carnage of the battle- 
field. Yet there remained a few who deserve all praise for their heroic 
efforts to still keep burning upon the altar of the university the sacred 
fires of learning. From the latter part of February, 1862, till early in 
1866 the grounds and buildings were in the hands of the United States 
military authorities, who used them as hospitals and barracks. During 
this time Chancellor Lindsley zealously cared for the property of the 
university. Though considerable damage was done to buildings, fences, 
and trees, yet little wanton mischief was committed. When the troops 
took possession they found Dr. Lindsley and three professors teaching 
some forty students. In 1863-64 Dr. Lindsley, aided by two assistants, 
undertook to conduct a preparatory school, but the death of one of his 
assistants compelled him to desist. 

The doors of the medical college were never once closed, even whilst 
the building was being used as a hospital. Literally surrounded by 
the dead and dying, professors still lectured and students still listened. 
"While the battle of Kashville was raging around the city " and cannon 
were booming from Fort Negley near by, young men were being trained 
to go forth and heal the wounded and minister to the dying. The 
medical faculty could afford to indulge in a biu'st of exultation over the 
past and of hope for the future. " If its [the college's] vitalities could 
not be chilled into suspended animation under such circumstances, its 
friends need scarcely fear anything that can happen to it hereafter." 
The matriculates for the years between 1862-63 and 1873-74, inclusive, 
were 102, 32, 45, 33, 75, 127, 192, 209, 201, 186, 203, 240, 235, and 240. 
Although the school had never closed its doors, yet we can see from 
tbese figures that it did not recover its ante-bellum j)rosperity. In the 
3066 TENN 4 
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course of the war several hundred x)hysiciaii8,both American and Eura> 
pean, visited Kashville and the university. They declared the museum 
of the medical department to be "splendid, copious, and unique." The 
State hospital, which was under the direction of the faculty and open 
to the students, burned down in 1863. Four or five years later St Vin- 
cent's hospital was established near the college, under the control of 
the faculty. In 1869 the lease held by the faculty upon the grounds 
and buildings used by them was extended twenty years. This made it 
expire in 1892. 

AFTER THE WAE. 

No steps were taken to reorganize the literary department in 1866 on 
account of the prevalence of Asiatic cholera in Nashville. At the first 
meeting of the trustees after the war, June 21, 1867, Chancellor Linds- 
ley recommended and the board decided to delay no longer the per- 
formance of the duty imposed by the legacy of Montgomery Bell. 
Montgomery Bell Academy was oi>ened the following September. No 
draft was made on the endowment fund for buildings. The uni- 
versity famished them and kept them in repair. In accordance with 
Mr. BelPs legacy provision was made for the education perpetually of 
25 scholars. The school was also thrown open to pay scholars. H^ 
this not been done, it would have been confined to a very narrow sphere 
and could never have expanded, as it has done, into a school offering 
advantages equal to those of many so-called colleges. Two courses of 
study were instituted, a high-school course of three years and a gram- 
mar-school course of four years. The grammar-school course was 
afterwards shortened to three years and a primary school created. Le 
Roy J. Halsey was elected i^rincipal of the academy and given three 
assistant teachers. The high order of work done by Montgomery Bell 
Academy, the lack of funds, and the prostration of the country after 
the exhaustive struggle of the civil war combined to delay the resusci- 
tation of the literary dej^artment of the university. 

Felix Robertson, president of the board of trustees, died, and on 
July 20, 1867, John M. Lea was elected his successor. 

During the years 1869-1872 another attempt was made to establish a 
law school in connection with the university. Men eminent at the bar 
were chosen to fill the chairs, but to no avail. Few students attended, 
and the school languished and died. The men who lectured for longer 
or shorter i)eriods were John C. Thompson, Judge Nathaniel Baxter, 
and Judge West H. Humphreys. Among those who heard their lec- 
tuies were William K. McAllister, Robert Ewing, and J, W# BonnBT, 
all well-known citizens of Nashville. 

ADMINISTRATION OP GENS. E. KIEBY SMITH AND BXJSHBOD »• JOHN- 
SON. 

We have come to the last attempt to maintain a regular literary 
or collegiate department in the University of l^ashville. In May, 1870, 
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Gens. B. Kirby Smith and Bushrod E. Jolinson made a proposition to 
the board of trustees to conduct for fifteen years a collegiate depart- 
ment and Montgomery Bell Academy as a preparatory school for that 
department, but the conditions of the proposition were such that it was 
rejected. It was not long, however, before an agreement was reached. 
As a necessary preliminary, Smith and Johnson raised by subscription 
$7,000 to repair the buildings and buy furniture. The university bound 
itself to appoint Smith chancellor and Johnson professor of appliea 
mathematics and principal of the collegiate department, but reserved 
untrammeled the right of electing to other professorships and of approv- 
ing or rejecting courses of study and methods of discipline. It was 
to furnish free of rent the use of its grounds and buildings, to provide 
apparatus and all the facilities for collegiate instruction, and to make 
appropriations for the instruction of the 25 Bell foundation scholars. 
Smith and Johnson agreed to make the undergraduate department, 
which included the college and the academy, self-sustaining, the uni- 
versity assuming for it no pecuniary liability beyond that of guaran- 
teeing professors^ salaries. 

For the first year or two the literary department under the manage- 
ment of Gens. Smith and Johnson met with fair success, but the need 
of a larger endowment, the financial crash of 1873, and the exhausted 
condition of the South compelled it to close its doors at the end of the 
fourth year, June 11, 1874. The ravages of war had almost swept 
away the preparatory schools of the South. As a consequence, when 
the colleges resumed, they had to take raw material and prepare it for 
the college classes or else go without students. All this is shown in the 
catalogues of the University of Kashville. 

For the session of 1870-71 there were 271 students, 239 of whom were 
in the academy, and only 32 in the college. For the session of 1873-74 
the corresponding figures were 156 and 31. In the third year of Smith 
and Johnson's administration the class system was abolished and the 
elective system in one of its forms adopted. The entire curriculum was 
embraced in nine schools, in most of which the course was two years 
long: Latin; Greek; French and German; English; mental philosophy 
and political economy; pure mathematics; chemistry and natural phi- 
losophy; natural liistoryand geology, and engineering. 

A student elected what schools he pleased, but must elect at least 
three. The degrees, bachelor of science, bachelor of arts, master of 
arts, and civil engineer, were conferred upon the completion, usually, 
of the courses in certain schools. A new school, agriculture and me- 
chanic arts, and a new degree, bachelor of agriculture, were added. 
The military system as a mode of government and discipline obtained, 
but it was made hardly as prominent a feature as it had been before 
the war. 
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MEDICAL DEPARTMENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NASHVILLE BECOMES 
THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NASHVILLE 
AND OP VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. 

April 21, 1874, the medical faculty, with the consent of the board of 
trustees, entered into the following agreement with Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity : 

1. The Vanderbilt University accepts and adopts the several members of the 
present faculty of the medical department of the University of Nashville as its 
medical faculty by which medical students matriculating in the Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity are to be instructed in the various branches of medical science. 

2. The said students shall be graduated under the auspices, in the name, and with 
the diploma of the Vanderbilt University. 

3. This arrangement authorizes the publication and announcement of the said 
faculty as tho faculty of the medical department of the Vanderbilt University, and 
the medical students so matriculating may be catalogued accordingly. 

4. The said medical faculty pledge themselves that the members of the faculty 
who may hereafter be chosen shall be men of the highest scientifio attainments in 
their respective positions and of good moral character ; also that the facilities and 
means of instruction shall keep pace with the improvements of medical science; that 
the faculty will supply and keep for the use of the students a museum with charts, 
specimens, and apparatus equal to the requirements of the most thorough medical 
instruction, and that clinical advantages shall be likewise secured. 

6. To facilitate official communication between the Vanderbilt University and its 
medical school or department there shall be a dean elected by the Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, from its medical faculty, who shall be a member of the university senate. 

7. This agreement shall not be construed so as to involve the Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity in any pecuniary liability or responsibility whatever. 

8. Either party may dissolve this agreement by giving two years' notice to the 
other, though it is hoped that it will work so harmoniously and be so efficient for 
public good as to be perpetual. 

The effect of this agreement was that Vanderbilt University without 
the payment of one cent secured a medical school that had existed a 
quarter of a century and been famous in its day, and that even then 
was well and favorably known. On the other hand, the Vanderbilt 
brought to the Nashville Medical School the prestige of an institution 
under the patronage of a great church and supported by an endowment 
far greater than that of any other school south of the Ohio. The result 
is that in the medical school the name of Vanderbilt University has 
eclipsed that of the University of Nashville. The change has doubtless 
atl^racted students, but the majority of them matriculate in Vanderbilt 
University and not in the University of Nashville. 

In May, 1870, Dr. J. Berrien Lindsley resigned the office of chan- 
cellor. He retained his chair in the medical faculty until 1873, when 
he retired as emeritus professor from active service. When the ques- 
tion of making the medical department of the University of Nashville 
also the medical department of Vanderbilt University arose, Dr. Linds- 
ley, although no longer officially connected with the University of Nash- 
ville, hazarded an opinion as to what should be the character of the 
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relation to be entered intx) between the two universities. He advocated 
a union by whicb the medical school should appear in the catalogues 
of each university as the medical school of that university, accompanied 
by the statement that it was also the medical school of the other uni- 
versity. Expenses should be borne equally and benefits equally en- 
joyed. Neither would gain at the expense of the other. 

The lease of grounds and buildings from the university to the medical 
faculty had been extended until 1892 because the faculty had been at 
considerable expense in equipping a museum. The faculty now desired 
to erect a hospital on their leased grounds, and accordingly petitioned 
in June, 1875, for another extension of the lease. The petition was 
granted with certain conditions, the lease was extended thirteen years 
more, and the hospital was built. 

PEABODY NORMAL COLLEGE. 

The efforts of the trustees of the Peabody education fond in the 
South were directed first towards the building up and strengthening 
of the common school system. This was done partly by creating a 
public sentiment in its favor through tongue and pen; partly by wisely 
timed*and wisely applied financial assistance. It was soon found that 
the greatest need in establishing an efficient public school system was 
intelligent and well-trained teachers. This led the board to decide 
upon the founding of one or more normal schools for the professional 
education of teachers. 

UNIVERSITY OF NASHVILLE AND THE PEABODY FUND. 

The eyes of the Peabody trustees were first turned towards Tennes- 
see by the representations of Dr. J. Berrien Lindsley and the trustees 
of the University of Nashville. As early as June, 1867, Chancellor 
Lindsley advised the university board '* to correspond with the trustees 
of the Peabody fund in reference to cooperating with them in this 
field.'^ Agreeably to this advice. Dr. Lindsley himself was requested to 
communicate with Dr. Barnas Sears, general agent of the Peabody 
fund. The University of Kashville early sought the devotion of the 
Peabody fund to normal schools and the establishment of a State nor- 
mal school in connection with the University of Nashville. When the 
State finally refused to grant an appropriation in aid of a normal school 
it was the University of Nashville that came to the assistance of Dr. 
Sears, and saved to Nashville and Tennessee the Peabody Normal Col- 
lege. 

The first effort to induce the State to found a normal school was dur- 
ing the legislative session of 1855-56, when Eobert Hatton introduced 
a bill for the purpose. The bill passed the house, but failed in the 
senate. In 1873 Dr. W. P. Jones, State senator from Davidson County, 
introduced, among others, two bills. One of these became the present 
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public school law; the other, for the establishment of a normal schooly 
failed for lack of time at the close of the session. This bill contem- 
plated the appropriation of $G,000 annually by the State to supple- 
ment the same sum from the Peabody fund. At the next session 
of the legislature Dr. Jones, though no longer a member of that body, 
at the request of Dr. Sears and the State Teachers' Association, 
tried to secure the passage of a bill similar to the former one, but again 
without success. The sentiment in favor of a normal school had grown 
too strong to be thus baffled. Dr. Jones wrote to Dr. J. Berrien Linds- 
ley, president of the State Teachers' Association, suggesting the pos- 
sibility of obtaining a bill without an appropriation. This was the due 
to success. Aided by the feeling in favor of such a bill, created by a 
communication to the legislature from Dr. Sears and by an address 
delivered by himself before the State Teachers' Association and the 
Tennessee State Grange, Dr. Lindsley succeeded in lobbying through 
the legislature the bill which made possible the existence of the Pea- 
body Normal College. 

STATE BOAED OF EDUCATION. 

The bill, which was approved by the governor March 24, 1875, cre- 
ated a State board of education, composed of six members, five of 
whom were to be appointed by the governor, who was himself ex officio 
the sixth member and the president of the board. This board was em- 
powered to establish a normal school, but no appropriation was made 
from the State treasury. However, educational institutions were 
granted power to give the use of their i^roperty to the board for the 
benefit of normal schools. If the State was not generous, nobody 
else should be prevented from being so. In an amendment to the 
charter of the University of Nashville, passed the same day, the uni- 
versity was authorized to discontinue strictly literary or collegiate in- 
struction, and to make arrangements with the trustees of the Peabody 
fund or other associations for the establishment of a normal schooL 

Towards the close of the session of the general assembly Dr. Sears 
offered, in behalf of the Peabody trustees, to give $6,000 annually to 
the maintenance of a normal school if the State would do the same, but 
the legislature adjourned without taking action. 

On the 10th of May, 1875, Dr. Sears made a proposition to the Uni- 
versity of Nashville trustees, then in session, that, if they would give 
to the State board of education for the benefit of a normal school the 
use of their grounds and buildings and the income from the university 
and Montgomery Bell funds for a period of two years, the Peabody 
trustees would appropriate to the same purpose $6,000 annually. Inas- 
much as the university board had for some time been seeking the estab- 
lishment of a State normal school in connection with the University 
of Nashville, the proposition of Dr. Sears was promptly accepted. A 
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tender was made to the State board of grounds, buildings, and endow- 
ment income for two years from September 1, 1875 5 not, however, with- 
out conditions. These were that twenty-five boys should receive free 
instruction according to the terms of Montgomery Bell's will 5 that the 
university board should elect the principal and teachers and fix their 
salaries; and that buildings and grounds should be kept in repair out 
of the university revenues. The tender was accepted. Four of the 
six members of the State board of education were or had been officially 
connected with the university; one of the four had been chancellor 
and another was then president of the board of trustees. 

THE NORMAL SCHOOL THE WORK OF THBEE DISTINCT BODIES. 

The normal school was thus the joint work of three distinct bodies : 
the Tennessee State board of education, the Peabody board of trust, 
and the board of trustees of the University of !N'ashville. It was 
called the State Normal School more with the hope that it would in 
time become identified with the State and be supported by it than 
because such relations really existed then. The school was, as it were, 
grafted on the University of !N"ashviller It was at the same time 
regarded as a continuation or revival of the literary department of the 
university. !N'ot only did it occupy the grounds and buildings of the 
" old university," but it inherited the university's privilege of conferring 
degrees. 

As we proceed it will be seen that the Peabody board sharply dis- 
tinguished it from the ordinary State normal school. True, it was to 
be a normal school for Tennessee, but it was also to be a normal school 
for the whole South. It was to do a higher order of work than the 
ordinary normal school j to train teachers for the most resi)onsibie 
positions in the public-school service, and to be a center whence should 
be diffused the most advanced thought on the subject of education. 

As the legislature had made no appropriation for the support of the 
normal school the State board of education was not disposed to assert 
its legal right of control, but left the active management of affairs to 
the two other boards. Despite the reservation in the original agree- 
ment touching the election of the president, the university trustees 
asked Dr. Sears to select a head for the new school If, in this deference 
to Dr. Sears, they did not concede that any paramount legal authority 
resided in the Peabody board, they did acknowledge that it was proper 
for the Peabody board to decide the policy and character of the insti- 
tution. Prof, J. J. Backus, of Yassar College, was the first man to 
receive the appointment. On his declination it was offered, in Septem- 
ber, 1876, to Eben S. Steams and accepted. As the appointee of the 
State board and Peabody board, Dr. Stearns was president of the State 
!Normal SchooL As the appointee of the university board, he was 
chancellor of the University of Nashville. The twofold character of the 
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school is well illustrated by this doable title. Dr. Stearns was a native 
of Massachusetts and belonged to a family of educators. At 30 years of 
age he had been placed at the head of the State Normal School of Mas- 
sachusetts, "the first of its kind on American soil.'' Here he became 
associated with Dr. Sears, who was then secretary of the Massachu- 
setts board of education. 

By the terms of the original agreement the Montgomery Bell Acad-^ 
emy was to be attached to the normal school and to constitute its 
model, or training, department. Its patrons becoming clamorous for it 
to begin operations for the year, it was decided not to wait for the 
opening of the normal school. Accordingly, Prof. J. W. Yeatman 
and S. M. D. Clark, former teachers in the Montgomery Bell, and 
Prof. W. E. Garrett were engaged, and the academy was opened in the 
Tjniversity building. 

In November, 1875, the resignation of Judge John M. Lea, president 
of the university trustees, which had been presented some time before, 
was accepted, and Hon. Edwin H. Ewing, an old graduate of the uni- 
versity, elected to the vacant position. 

THE NORMAL. SCHOOL OPENED. 

Dr. Stearns inaugurated the Normal School under inauspicious cir- 
cumstances. Indifference, if not hostility, to the enterprise was writ- 
ten on the faces of most. Nevertheless, the school was organized on 
the 1st day of December, 1875. There were only 13 matriculates, all 
of whom were young ladies. Dr. Stearns began with only two as- 
sistants, both ladies — Miss Julia A. Sears and Miss Emma M. Cutter. 
There were no apparatus, no books, indeed scarcely anything that be- 
longs to the well-equipped school. But all these disadvantages were 
gradually overcome and the enterprise prospered. By the close of the 
first year the enrollment had increased to 60. A three-years course of 
study was mapped out, culminating in the degree of Licentiate of In- 
struction (L. I.). While this course would prepare one for entrance 
into the best colleges of the United States, it was equivalent in some 
respects and superior in others to the courses offered by many schools 
who styled themselves colleges. The instruction given was intended 
to be strictly professional. Everything was taught with a view to its 
being taught again. The curriculum was divided into three years — 
junior, middle, and senior — and embraced "a rapid review of the more 
elementary studies with reference to the best methods of teaching them, 
a review of the higher branches of knowledge with the same object, and 
a careful study of such other branches as time and circumstances'^ 
would "permit.'' I^o fees, excepting a small incidental fee, were 
charged. This practice, once begun, has been continued. 

PEABODY SCHOLARSHIPS. 

In conformity with the purpose to supply the lack of normal schools 
in other Southern States, and to make the Nashville school a school for 
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the whole South, as well as in accordance with the policy of more and 
more diverting the income of the Peabody fund to the training of 
teachers, twenty-five " Peabody scholarships/' worth $200 a year for 
two successive years, were established in 1876 for SlJates enjoying the 
benefit of the Peabody fund, "No scholarships were allotted to Ten- 
nessee at the first, since she was peculiarly favored in the presence of 
the Kormal School itself. !N^ot until the year 1877-78 was the scholar- 
ship offer taken advantage of, and then only by 19. But as soon as 
it became generally known there was no lack of applicants. The 
trouble has been to select from them such as will fulfill all the conditions. 
The number of scholarships has been steadily increased until there are 
now 184, distributed as follows : Alabama, 16 j Arkansas, 17; Georgia, 
22; Louisiana, 12; !N^orth Carolina, 20; South Carolina, 14; Tennessee, 
33; Texas, 20; Virginia, 18; West Virginia^ 12. Tennessee was not 
given scholarships till 1883. In 1885 the 17 scholarships enjoyed by 
Florida and Mississippi were withdrawn from them and apportioned 
among the other States because they had repudiated their bonds, some 
of which were held by the Peabody trustees. 

Heretofore there have been only 114 Peabody scholarships; it is for 
the future that the number is 184; and the value of each scholarship 
has been $200; henceforth each scholarship will be worth $100 and rail- 
road fare to and from Nashville. The value of a scholarship is thus 
made the same to every holder, no matter where his place of residence 
is. 

So far as scholarships are not filled from students who have been in 
the college a year or more at their own expense, they are awarded in 
the several States on competitive examinations held by the State super- 
intendent of public instruction or by examiners appointed by him, the 
the questions being prepared by the president of the college. Every 
effort is made to fill the scholarships with men and women fitted in all 
things to make good teachers. Applicants must declare their intention 
of making teaching a profession, of remaining at the college two years 
if the scholarship is continued so long, and, if opportunity offers, of shar- 
ing with their State the benefit of their training by teaching two years 
in her public schools. Besides, a scholarship will not admit to the low- 
est or freshman class : "A scholarship is good for any two consecutive 
years above the freshman class; that is, for sophomore and junior, or 
for junior and senior, or for senior and postgraduate." 

In 1878 the name of the school was changed to the State Normal Col- 
lege. This same year Dr. Stearns, in his report to the university trus- 
tees, expressed it as his belief that the course of study, although not 
identical with the usual college course, was yet its equivalent, if not 
more, and stated that Dr. Sears concurred in this belief. Thereupon a 
fourth year was added to the curriculum and the bachelors degree 
ordered to be conferred whenever the whole course was completed. 
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BEjSIOVAL of the normal COLLEGE AGITATED. 

The legislature had disappointed the expectations of the friends of 
the Normal College by refusing to make an appropriation for its sup- 
port. The college was growing rapidly and demanded larger revenues, 
more room^ and ampler facilities. The Montgomery Bell Academy was 
not a success as a model school, and the relations with it were therefore 
dissolved. But it still occupied a part of the buildings and premises, 
and could not be dispossessed, for by contract its professors were enti- 
tled to the use of their present quarters until September, 1882. Further- 
more, with the dissolution of the connection between the academy and 
the college the whole of the Montgomery Bell revenues })assed under 
the control of the Montgomery Bell faculty and the college derived no 
benefit from them. To nieet this falling off in receipts the Peabody 
trustees increased their annual appropriation to $9,000. 

This condition of things was disappointing to the hopes and plans of 
the Peabody board and the removal of the Normal College began to be 
mooted. Negotiations were opened between Dr. Sears, general agent of 
the Peabody fund, and Gustavus J, Orr, State school commissioner of 
Georgia, in November, 1878. In October, 1879, the Georgia legislature 
passed a bill creating the ^' Georgia State Normal College " and appropri- 
ating $6,000 annually to its support, provided the Peabody board would 
do the same. Atlanta and other towns made liberal offers to secure the 
location of tb6 college. There were, however, grave objections attach- 
ing to the conditions of Georgia's offer. But despite these an agree- 
ment was reached for the transfer of the Peabody interests to Georgia. 
All that remained was the consent of Dr. Stearns, to whom, as the man 
who had successfully organized and set going the Normal College, was 
left the ultimate decision. Dr. Stearns could not divest himself of the 
idea that Nashville was the place for the college, and that if the people 
could only be made to open their eyes they would not permit it io be 
removed. But he found it hard to open their eyes. At last he suc- 
ceeded. A meeting of citizens subscribed and pledged $4,000 annually 
until the subscribers should be relieved by the legislature, and the 
trustees of the University of Nashville formally engaged themselves 
April 21, 1880, on condition that the Normal College remained in Nash- 
ville, to remove the Montgomery Bell Academy from the university 
buildings by October 1, 1880, and to turn them over to the college, to 
raise by mortgage or otherwise $10,000 for making improvements and 
purchasing apparatus, and to appropriate to the college the interest 
on the university endowment of $50,000 Tennessee bonds, reserving 
enough to pay the interest on the $10,000 to be borrowed and to keep 
the grounds and buildings in repair. 

These pledges of the citizens of Nashville and the university trustees 
were satisfactory to Dr. Sears. Some delay in carrying them out was 
occasioned by the death of Dr. Sears in July, 1880. The trustees 
feared that the Peabody board mighty not sanction the action of its 
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conception of it as a school for the whole Sonth. The Peabody trus- 
tees had no disposition to surrender to any other man or body of inen 
the choice of a head for the institution which owed its existence chiefly 
to them and whose whole course from the beginning had been shaped 
by thcDi. Yet there was an inclination in some quarters to anticipate 
the action of the Peabody trustees and interfere in the election of a 
president. Happily the inclination was not a strong one. 

Dr. J. L. M. Curry, the former general agent of the Peabody fund, 
but at this time Minister to Spain, happened in this emergency to come 
home on leave of absence, and Mr. Robert C. Winthrop, chairman of 
the Peabody board, enlisted his aid in the selection of a president. He 
chose William il. Payne, professor of pedagogics in the University of 
Michigan, and his choice was unanimously ratified by the Tennessee 
State board of education and the board of trustees of the Universily 
of Nashville. Dr. Payne at first declined to come to Nashville, and it 
was not until the wide field of usefulness and influence that awaited 
him here and the strong probability that the Normal College would at 
the expiration of the Peabody trust become the "residuary legatee^' of 
the Peabody fund were fully laid before him that he finally gave his 
consent. In the words of Mr. Winthrop, Dr. Payne " is widely known 
as a Christian scholar and gentleman, the author of valuable educa- 
tional works, and a most successful administrator and teacher.'^ The 
prosperity of the Peabody Normal College — ^known as such since about 
the time of his advent to ofiice — ^has been very marked under his admin- 
istration. Advance has been made along every line. The attendance 
has grown rapidly, being 177 in 1887-88 and 422 in 1890-91. At the 
beginning, in 1875, 3 teachers were enough. Now there are 18 — 11 
male, 7 female. Chancellor Payne is himself professor of the history, 
theory, and art of education. 

Two new baccalaureate degrees — science and letters — ^have been in- 
troduced and the courses of study leading to these an(J to the degree 
in arts made partly elective. The master's degree, also, is now offered. 
The names of the classes have been changed to the usual college des- 
ignations — freshman, sophomore, junior, and senior. A model school, 
or school of observation, has lately been built on the campus, at a cost 
of nearly $15,000. 

AIM AND CHAEACTEB OF THE PEABODY NORMAL. 

The strictly professional training of the school has been emended 
and widened and now embraces a complete course in the history, 
science, and art of education. Dr. Payne is heartily cooperating with 
the Peabody board in its efforts to make the Peabody Normal a pro- 
fessional school of the highest order for all the Southern States. 
Heretofore all that has been done towards the formation of educational 
doctrine, theory, and practice has been done in the colleges and uni- 
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versities. Dr. Payne, himself not without reputation as a molder of 
educational thought, hopes to see the Peabody normal become a center 
whence will be disseminated among the smaller normal schools the most 
advanced ideas on the science and art of teachiDg. In a recent address 
he says: "It is not the province of this college to duplicate any normal 
school of the existing type. Its funds can be invested reproductively 
only by educating men and women who in some large sense will become 
the teachers of teachers, or who will mold public opinion over wide 
areas — ^men and women who, instead of teaching for a period of two or 
three years, will be more likely to follow the profession of teaching as 
a vocation." 

The Peabody Normal College seeks to impart, so far as its profes- 
sional character will admit, the spirit and the training of the scholar. 
Indeed it opines that " for real teaching, the teaching that molds cha- 
racter and inspires to intellectual excellence, there is nothing which 
can be substituted for generous scholarship." But it is still a profes- 
sional school and not a college or a university, and its curriculum can 
not take the place of the curriculum of a college or a university. It is, 
therefore, to be deprecated that it confers college and university degrees. 
Its reputation and its patronage are established beyond peradveuture, 
and it could well afford to withhold its sanction from this reprehensi- 
ble practice of the smaller normal schools. 

PEABODY NORMAL THE PROBABLE HEIR OF THE PEABODY FUND. 

There is a strong probability, if no more, that the Peabody trustees 
will, upon the expiration of their trust in 1897, settle the Peabody fund 
of over two million dollars on the Peabody Normal College. If this be 
true the old university will likely be restored in trunk and branch and 
the normal college become only one of her professional departments. 

The University of Nashville, renewing her life with her academic and 
her professional schools and her magnificent foundation of $2,000,000, 
may yet realize Philip Lindsley's ideal of a great university, and his 
triumphant prophecy, "We, the University, live forever," may yet prove 
not to have been the vision of an idle brain. 
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tem of Education Embracing Common Schools, Academies, and Colleges, 
1837 ; Memorial of the President and Trustees of the University of Nash- 
ville to the Congress of the United States, 1834; Historical Address to 
the Graduating Class in the Medical Department, University of Nash- 
ville, 18G8, W. K. Bowling; Manual of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Nashville, with Brief History from its Organization, November, 1814, 
to November, 18G8, by the Pastor, Robert F. Bunting, D. D., 1868 ; Address 
to the Alumni Society, University of Nashville, June 13, 1872, Judge 
John D. Phelan ; Alumni Address, J. Berrien Lindsley, October 3, 1854; 
AddressatLayingof Cornerstone, April 7,1853, Jno. A. McEwen; Popu- 
lar Education, a Veteran Educator's Plea for Normal Schools in Tennes- 
see, J. Berrien Lindsley, 1875 ; Beport of J. Berrien Lindsley, Chairman of 
the Committee on Education, to the Nashville Board of Trade, October 
28, 1871; Nashville and the University of Nashville, J. Berrien Linds- 
ley, at Opening of Medical Department, November 6, 1865; University of 
Nashville, important report of Chancellor Lindsley, May 21, 1870; Hints 
Respecting a Complete University for Nashville, Tenn., J. Berrien Linds- 
ley, June 28, 1867 ; Appeal to the Citizens of D{),vidson County in Behalf 
of the University, J. Berrien Lindsley, June 12, 1856; Beport of State 
School Commissioner of Georgia to General Assembly, November, 1880; 
The University of Nashville, State Normal College, Historical Sketch, 
Chancellor Ebcii S. Stevens, December 1, 1884; Education — Pioneers 
and Progress in Tennessee, U. M. Doak, Centennial Oration April 30, 
1880. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE. 

By Pbof. T. C. Karns, M. A. 
BLOUNT COL.LEGIL 

The first house in EjioxviUe was built by James White in 1786. 
Four years later the " TerritorySouth of the Ohio River ^ was organ- 
ized. A Territorial legislature was elected in 1794, and assembled at 
Knoxville on Monday, August 25, of the same year. On September 10 
a law was passed establishing Blount CoUege, at Knoxville, which was 
named in honor of the Territorial governor. From this beginning 
came the present University of Tennessee. The charter made Rev. 
Samuel Carrick president. Among the trustees we find such honored 
names as Blount, Sevier, White, Cocke, Ramsey, McClung, and Adair.^ 
The institution was to be strictly nonsectarian — among the first of its 
kind in the United States. 

The new college was located on the square now bounded by Clinch, 
State, Church, and Gay streets, and a small two-story frame building 
was erected by subscription. The land was donated by Col. James 
White, the founder of the city. 

President Carrick, though a native of Pennsylvania, was brought up 
in Virginia, and there married and entered the ministry of the Pres- 
byterian Church. He came to Tennessee in 1788. In him were cen- 
tered all the virtues which characterized the Scotch-Irish settlers of 
this section of the country. 

The object of the school, as indicated in the charter act, was to 
instruct youth *^ in the various branches of useful science and in the 
principles of ancient and modern languages." Tuition was $8 for five 
months and board $5 a month. There was no endowment. The presi- 
dent's salary was only $50 a month. Coeducation was practiced for a 
while. Barbara Blount gained high distinction among the young ladies. 
" College Hill,'' the present seat of the university, was christened 
" Barbara Hill " in her honor. 

Many eminent names appear in the early college records of students. 
Among them we find that of C. C. Clay, afterwards governor of Ala- 
bama and United States Senator j also Pryor Lea and T. J. Campbell, 
Congressmen; and W. B. Reese, the distinguished Tennessee jurist. 
The first and only graduate of Blount College proper was William E. 
Parker. 

' For most of our facts before tlie cIyU war we are indebted to Col. Moses White's 

Hktory of the University. 
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EAST TENNESSEE COLLEGE. 

An art of Oongresa was passed April 18, 1800, providing for two col- 
leges in Tennessee — one in East Tennessee and the other in the west- 
ern division. Fifty thousand acres of the public lands were given to 
each college as an endowment. On certain conditions, Blount College 
proposed to be absorbed by the new institution for East Tennessee. 
Thereupon, the legislature incorporated East Tennessee College by act 
of October 26, 1807, and located it within 2 miles of Knoxville on 10 
acres of land donated by Moses White. The spot was known as Rocky 
or Poplar Spring, and is now in the Shieldstown addition to Knox- 
ville. Tho franchise and property of Blount College were then trans- 
ferred to the new school. 

A subsequent act (December 3, 1807) provided for the appointment 
of twenty-three trustees from the various counties of East Tennessee 
and seven from the immediate vicinity of the college. The influence 
of the school was thus to be extended. 

The trustees of East Tennessee College first met in 1808 and retained 
Mr. Carrick as president. He died suddenly on August 17 of the next 
year. As the college had not yet received anything from its land grant 
and was out of funds, no president was called to fill the vacancy. 

The national act of endowment had provided that the land should not 
be sold for less than $2 per acre, and should be located in a single body. 
This could not be effected without coming in conflict with the rights 
of settlers. A commission was appointed to manage the fund arising 
from the sales of land, but they could do little or nothing. The only 
lands available were those south of the French Broad, Holston, atid 
Big Pigeon rivers. Here the school grants were sought to be located^ 
but politicians stirred up the settlers to resist, and no headway was 
made. 

The same act of Congress also gave 100,000 acres for the establish- 
ment of an academy in each county of the State. As a result of this, 
Hampden Sidney Academy was estabhshed at Knoxville, and, with 
some private aid, began work January 1, 1817. 

EastTennesse College had in the meantime tried a lottery scheme 
for raising money. Authority was obtained from the legislature of 
1810. Tickets in sufficient numbers to justify a drawing were not sold, 
and the scheme went through. 

The college trustees still failed to get the school into operation till 
1820, when, by mutual consent, Hampden Sidney Academy and East 
Tennessee College were united under the name of the latter, Eev. David 
A. Sherman, principal of the academy, becoming i)resident. Mr. Sher- 
man was a New Englander and a graduate of Yale. The next year 
(1821) David S. Hart took his degree from the new college. For some 
years he, with Daniel E. Wartrous and James McBath, assisted as an 
instructor in the school. Corporal punishment was common in those 
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days. Mr. Sherman resigned tlie presidency in 1825, but the exercises 
were continued for one year by two tutors, Samuel R. Rogers and James 
McBath. 

At an early day the University of North Carolina held warrants for 
lands located in Tennessee, about which there was much controversy. 
She finally compromised with Tennessee by giving 60,000 acres of her 
claim to certain institutions of learning in the State. One- third of this 
amount was assigned to East Tennessee College. 

In 1826 the hiU on which the present university stands was purchased 
for $600. Being more desirable as4i location than the Poplar Spring 
tract, the college was moved to this place, where it has since remained. 
The old chapel, or center college, was then erected, together with three 
one-story dormitories placed at the rear of the campus. Rev. Charles 
Cof&n, D. D., of Greeneville College, was elected president. Dr. Coffin's 
great attainments and success as an educator inspired much confidence. 
He was a native of Massachusetts and a graduate of Harvard. Eev. 
Stephen Foster accompanied Dr. Coffin in his new field of labor. Mr. 
Foster was also a Presbyterian, a native of Andover, Mass., a graduate 
of Dartmouth College, and likewise of the theological seminary at 
Andover. 

Dr. Coffin's first work was crowned with great success, but the land 
warrant difficulties still remained unsettled and designing demagogues 
stirred up so much opposition on the part of the people that in 1832 
the venerable president resigned. Returning to Greeneville, he died 
in 1853. The first literary society — ^the Republican Dialectical Adel- 
phic — was established during his administration. 

Dr. Coffin was succeeded in 1833 by James H. Piper, a graduate of 
the institution, class of 1830. He resigned in one year and was suc- 
ceeded by Joseph Estabrook, a graduate of Dartmouth. 

President Estabrook put great energy into his administration. He 
had an able faculty, and possessed fine executive ability. His disci- 
pline was good. Success attended all his efforts. A very valuable 
cabinet of minerals, shells, botanical specimens, and natural curiosities 
was collected. During his administration many advances were made. 
In 1835 another literary society — the Dialectic Adelphic — was organ- 
ized. It lasted but a short time, and in 1836 the two present societies — 
Chi-Delta and Philomathesian — were formed. The original motto of 
the Chi-Delta was Sua munera virtuti sunt; that adopted at its resus- 
citation after the civil war, per aspera ad astra. The original motto of 
the Philomathesian was Virttiti cedunt omnia. Since the war it has 
been Nulla vestigia retrorsum. Regular college classes were first organ- 
ized in 1837. The first catalogue was printed for the school year 1837-38. 

In 1838 the trustees compromised with the State and the citizens 
living on the college lands south of the Holston and French Broad 
rivers by relinquishing their former claim and accepting a one-half 
township of land in the Ocoee District. In this forced adjustment the 
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institatioii lost at least half Lor eudowment. In 1839 the preparatory 
department was taught in the Hampden Sidney Academy in town. 

EAST TENNESSEE XTNIVEESITY. 

The legislature in 1840 changed the name of East Tennessee College 
to that of East Tennessee University. All the usual rights belonging 
to universities, including the i)ower to confer medical degrees, were 
bestowed through this act. About this time the university sold some 
of her lands and erected the two dormitories known more recently as 
East College and West College. What is now the infirmary, and also 
the front part of North College, were erected at the same time for 
professors' residences. The total cost was $20,965.18. 

We learn from Col. Wliite that cori>oral punishment* was finally 
abandoned about 1840. The i)reparatory department is supposed to 
be referred to. The change was effected by a young tutor, Horace 
Maynard, who rose to the professorship, successively, of mathematics 
and ancient languages, ancient and modern languages, and mathemat- 
ics, rhetoric and belles-lettres. During the years 1841-42 and 1843-44 
a well-edited periodical called University Magazine was conducted by 
members of the senior class. Mr. Maynard, who afterwards became 
eminent as a statesman, resigned in 1843 and was succeeded by Albert 
Miller Lea. Prof. Lea was a West Point graduate and introduced the 
military feature. A company was organized and a uniform adopted. 
At the end of three years the military system was dropped. 

In 1847 a pipe was laid and water was thrown from a spring at the 
foot of the hill to the front of the chapel building. The water works 
were destroyed during the civil war. After a long and very successful 
administration. President Estabrook resigned in 1850. His most pros- 
perous year was, perhaps, 1846-47, when 169 students were enroSed. 
He' died in 1855. 

President Estabrook was succeeded by Hon. W, B. Beese. Judge 
Beese was a man of great attainments and popularity, but he came at 
a time when the multiplicity of colleges had shorn the university of its 
strength, and at the end of three years he resigned. Eev. John D. 
Wheeler, once president of the University of Vermont, was elected his 
successor, but did not accept. 

Eev. George Cook, a native of Jl!^ew Hampshire, was then elected* 
He was also a graduate of Dartmouth College and had been for tsev- 
eral years the successful principal of Knoxville Female Academy, The 
university affairs were in a very bad way. The session did not open 
till the beginning of the spring term of 1854. A latinized catalogue 
was published at the end of the term. President Cook was then 
charged with hostility to slavery, and, to add to the trouble, Kjioxville 
was visited with a violent epidemic of cholera about the time school 
should have opened. 

A proposition had been made to turn over the university property to 
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a medical college that was to be organized, and the attempt to select 
a faculty was made, but without success. A futile attempt was also 
made to consolidate the school with a certain Western Military Insti- 
tute of Tyree Springs, Middle Tennessee. President Cook also tried 
to have an agricultural department established in the university and 
then in 1857 resigned. 

The board next offered the presidency to Rev, Thomas W. Humes, 
but he declined. Later in the year J. F. Pearl, of Nashville, was 
elected, but he also declined. There being no faculty school was sus- 
pended for the year. 

Bev. W. D. Carnes, of Burritt College, Van Buren County, Tenn., 
was elected president on the 20th of March, 1858, and at once accepted. 
The new president was a Christian minister and an alumnus of the 
university, having graduated in 1842. He was tutor in 1842-43 and 
principal of the preparatory department from 1843 to 1848. At a later 
date the faculty was completed, as follows : M. C. Butler, ancient lan- 
guages and literature; A. C. Carnes, mathematics, and Eev. John 
Washburn, principal of the preparatory department. Tuition was put 
at $25 in college and $20 in the preparatory department for the term 
of five months. The president received from the endowment fund $400 
and each of his assistants $250. Their salaries were increased by a 
pro rata of all tuition fees. 

In the spring of the same year, a medical department was admitted 
with the following faculty: 
John M. King, M. D., of Murfreesboro, jprofessor of obstetrics and diseases 

of women and children. 
B. Frazier, m. b., PikeviUe, j?ro/e««oi* of theory and practice of medicine. 
O. F. Hill, M. D., Knoxville, professor of general and special anatomy. 
John M. Boyd,M. D., Kjioxville,professor of materia medioa and pharmacy. 
Bichard O. Currey, m. b., Knoxville, jpro/fessor of medical and physiolog- 
ical chemistry. 

This department was a result of the persistent efforts of Dr. Currey 
and the local medical society, but, owing to a failure of the university 
trustees to give it material assistance, never went into operation. 

President Carnes, very early in his administration, secured the erec- 
tion of a small gymnasium. The term opened on the second Thursday 
of September, 1858. In 1859 another attempt was made for a medical 
department, but without success. The attempt to establish a military 
department likewise failed. 

President Carnes secured from the legislature of 1859-60 a resolu- 
tion asking the supreme court to report the facts regarding the land 
grant of 1806, accompanied by their opinion of the right of the univer- 
sity to ftirther compensation on account of failure to receive the full 
donation. Nothing seems to have com^ from this action. President 
Games, in the meantime, resigned. He was succeeded by Dr. J, J. 
Ridley, of ClarksviUe. 
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The winter session of 1800-61 opened with a largely increased at- 
tendance. The first measure was a resolution to educate^ free of tui- 
tion, ministerial students of all denominations. This has prevailed as 
a rule of the institution siuee that time. The military feature was 
again introduced and dicipliue became rigid. The number of students 
more than doubled. This was the spring of 18C1, when the war was 
fast gathering. Later the students enlisted in the army, teachers re- 
signed, and general disorganization ensued. The Confederate troops 
were soon in a portion of the buihtings. President Eidley resigned 
February 7, 1862. The buildings were used as a hospital in 1862-63. 
In January, 1803, the trustees attempted to collect from the Confeder- 
ate authorities the sum due for rent and damages, to be applied to re- 
pairs and improvements. No success is reported. 

Knoxville was taken by the national troops September 2, 1863^ and 
they, in turn, occupied the university buildings. The trustees met 
again March 10, 1864, and took steps toward obtaining damages from 
the United States Government. The sum of $15,000 as rents and dam- 
ages was finally paid. 

The ante-bellum career of the university was one of trials and pri- 
vations. Through no fault of its own the endowment fund had in 
great part been lost. The course of study was mainly in the classical 
line and all its culture bent that way. The broad gauge of the 
present-day university, with its numerous scientific courses and elec- 
tive branches, had not been reached. Yet the old ably met the 
demands of that day for professional and political life. 

AFTER THE WAB. 

The civil war closed during the spring of 1865 and on July 10 of 
the same year the board of trustees had a meeting and considered 
plans for reopening the university. Eev. Thomas W. Humes was 
elected president and at once accepted and assumed the duties of his 
office. 

President Humes is a native of Knoxville and an alumnus of the 
university,' having graduated in the class of 1830. He had in early 
life conducted a newspaper, but later took orders in the Episcopal 
Church and for many years had been the worthy rector of St. John's 
Parish. He was a man of profound convictions, fine culture, and good 
executive ability. His family connection, social standing, and singu- 
larly pure life gave him the confidence of all and eminently fitted him 
for the responsible work he was about to undertake. 

The two armies left little of the college property, except the unin- 
closed grounds and bare walls. Fortifications still remained banked 
against the buildings. These had to be removed and the buildings 
must be entirely renovated before it was possible again to occupy 
them. 
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In the meantime, President Humes secured the services of Prof. 
F. D. Allen, a graduate of Oberlin College, who came on to begin wotk 
in the spring of 1866. The buildings of the State Asylum for the 
Deaf and Dumb had been made vacant by the war and these were 
occupied while rei3airs were going on at the university. 

Owing to the disturbed condition of the country and the impover- 
ished state of the people, very little local x)atronage could be expected. 
On the opening morning only about 20 students were present. Most 
of the " town boys '' were attending the Hampden Sidney Academy^ 
which was flourishing under the principalship of Mr. John K. Payne, 
a recent graduate of Yale College. 

By a mutual agreement of the proper authorities, the academy school, 
as a whole, was transferred to the university, and its principal was 
elected to the department of mathematics. Prof. Allen had charge of 
the languages. Dr. John C. Minor, a talented young physician from 
New York City, was engaged to deliver lectures on scientific subjects.- 

A boarding club, with reasonable rates, was organized for nonresi- 
dent students and professors. Some part of the university library had 
been rescued from the wreck of the war, and this was set up for the use 
of the school. A literary society was also organized. 

The term closed July 20, with prize declamations at the old court- 
house. Col. John Baxter had founded four prizes, amounting to $20, 
for declamation. The university had determined to award twenty-four 
testimonials each session to the 24 students whose marks stood highest 
in "attendance, deportment, and scholarship." Only students who 
took testimonials could compete for the Baxter prizes. The first of the 
Baxter prizes was won by Hugh B. Eice, who has since become an 
able minister of the Christian church. Hon, Thomas A. E. Nelson also 
gave four prizes, amounting to $20, for "punctuality and deportment." 

More than 75 students were enrolled during the term. So far no 
advance had been made beyond preparatory work. 

September found the buildings and grounds at the university in 
good condition, and the winter term opened with promise on the 13th. 
Before the close 88 students had been enrolled. All entered the pri- 
mary department, which was divided into four classes, or sections. 
Dr. John C. Minor was promoted from lecturer to professor of chem- 
istry and natural science. Mr. IN". D. Parkhurst was employed to teach 
elocution. The rest of the faculty remained the same. A small read- 
ing room was established in connection with the library, which had 
been refitted and opened. Tuition was put at $10 for five months. 
From $3 to $5 paid for one week's board. A few students boarded 
themselves at a much cheaper rate. Only one regular course of study, 
the classical, was presented. Most of the students took this, though 
a few pursued English studies alone. 

During the spring term of 1867 the number enrolled increased to 
122. Many young men who entered were advanced in years, having 
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been kept oat of school by the recent war. Some bore military titles 
which they acquired as lieutenants and captains in the army. 

The two literary societies that flourished before the war, the Obi 
Delta and the Pliilomathesian, had been reorganized during the pre- 
vious winter term and had their resi)ective halls fitted up in a comfort- 
able and tasteful manner. On the 5th of February they competed in 
prize declamations at the First Presbyterian Church. A, H. !N"ave, who 
spoke "Spartacus to the Gladiators," afterwards graduated at West 
Point and became an officer in the XJ. S. Army. George and Louis 
Baxter, two other speakers, have each been candidates for governor. 
The prizes given were offered by Hon. T. A*. E. !N"elson and Prof. J. K. 
Payne. At the close of the year, in June, the Baxter prize for decla- 
mation was again awarded. 

In the fall of 1867 Rev. F. M. Grace, of Elyton, Ala., entered the 
faculty as professor of rhetoric and English literature. He was an 
alumnus of the university, having graduated in the class of 1849. He 
brought with him a large number of young men from his own State. 
They were known as the "Alabamians," and marked an era in the his- 
tory of the school. It was the purpose of the management, in this 
move, to restore to the university its Southern jiSLtronBige of ante-bellum 
days. Only a temporary success was achieved. In addition to his 
mathematical professorship, J. K. Payne was made principal of the 
preparatory department. The preparatory work required three years. 
Latin was studied the entire time and Greek for the last year and a 
half. Candidates for the freshmen class were examined in English 
grammar, geography, higher arithmetic, Loomis's Algebra to Quad- 
ratics, Loomis's Geometry (two books), and the Latin and Greek required 
to complete the preparatory work. The entrance age was 14. There 
were 11 freshmen in 1868. Three recitations, or lectures, were required 
every day. Orderly students only were allowed to occupy the dormi- 
tories. The government was paternal. In order to assist worthy young 
men of small means, and at the same time foster education, two students 
from each county of East Tennessee were allowed free tuition on con- 
dition that they would pledge themselves to teach for two years. H. 
T. Eddy was instructor for a short time. 

On July 2, 1862, Congress passed the land-grant act to establish 
agricultural and mechanical colleges in the various States. By this 
law each State was to receive 30,000 acres of the public domain within 
its borders for every Senator and Eepresentative in Congress under 
the census of 1860. In case the land could not be found in any par- 
ticular State, scrip was to be issued to that State and sold, the pro- 
ceeds of which must, without diminution or loss, be invested in safe 
stocks bearing an interest of not less than 5 per cent. This inter^t 
was tiien to be, as stated in the act, " inviolably appropriated by each 
State * * * to the endowment, supi)ort and maintenance of atleast 
one college where the leading object shall be, without excluding otber 
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scientific and classical studies, and including military tactics, to teach 
sucli branches of learning as are related to agriculture and the mechanic 
arts, in such manner as the legislatures of the States may respectively 
prescribe, in order to promote the liberal and practical education of 
the industrial classes in the several pursuits and professions in life.'' 
Several conditions not necessary here to enumerate were appended to 
the grant. 

War and the subsequent unsettled condition of the State prevented 
Tennessee's acceptance, on the terms proposed, till January 16, 1869. 
By act of this date, the legislature settled upon the East Tennessee 
University the whole fund which had been received by the State in 
land scrip to the amount of 300,000 acres. The State had taken the 
amount in scrip because so much Government land could not be found 
within her borders. This was sold and the proceeds were invested in 
6 per cent, Tennessee bonds, with interest payable semiannually. 
The act further provided for the establishment of the Tennessee Agri- 
cultural College in connection with the university and appointed three 
additional trustees for each, from middle and west Tennessee. The gov- 
ernor, the secretary of state, and the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion were constituted ex officio members of the board. Not including 
the State officers, the board of trustees then numbered 36 members, all 
of whom had a life tenure. Among other conditions in the legislative 
act of appropriation, the university was required to have accommoda- 
tions for 275 students, and to own at least 200 acres of land for an 
experimental farm, all of which should be worth not less than $125,000. 
Two hundred and seventy-five students, two- appointed by each State 
senator and three by each representative from their respective coun- 
ties, were to receive free tuition. The farm was to be carried on by 
the trustees of the university for puriK)ses of instruction in agricul- 
ture. The profits of the farm crops were also to go towards defraying 
the expenses of indigent students. 

Later, in January, 1869, the university trustees met, and a certified 
copy of the act of establishment was laid before them. A resolution 
was adopted accepting the trust with its conditions, and steps were at 
once taken to comply with all the legal requirements. The institution 
already owned about 40 acres of land just west of the city, and on this 
tract were situated the six university buildings, which had recently 
been repaired and improved. The location was beautiful and in every 
way desirable. Three-fourths of a mile west of this a farm containing 
285 acres was bought, at a cost of $30,000. The soil was admirably 
adapted to the purpose in view. In May following the governor of the 
State was notified that the university had complied with all conditions 
in the act of endowment and the fund was directed to be turned over. 
The final amount transferred reached the sum of $396,000. 

In June the board organized the Tennessee Industrial College. This 
was only a department of the university, which the trustees, so far as 
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their means would allow, planned somewhat after Cornell and the Illi- 
nois Industrial University. Three regular courses of study were estab- 
lished — the agricultural, the scientific, and the classical. In their 
reorganization of the school, the university management recognized 
the spirit and purpose of the Congressional act of endowment in refer- 
ence to industrial education. Yet they felt, while providing for the 
industrial school, that they were fully justified in retaining a classical 
course of study as a preparation for professional life and general cul- 
ture. Touching this point, President Humes, in his first biennial report 
to the legislature, said : 

The trustees are of the opinion that a great variety of coUegiate instruction is 
within the sphere of the new coUego, as its ohjects and work are prescrihed in the 
act of Congress, Evidently the intention of the endowment is to provide for the 
instractioD, ospeciaUy, of the industrial classes. Its intention is that the study of 
agriculture and the mechanic arts shaU be prominent ; that they shall bo invested 
with all the attractions which science and mental culture can impart to them^ and 
that the farmers and mechanics of the future shaU generally be so well educated 
that their labor in the field or shop shall be, not a drudgery, as such labor must 
always be to the untrained and uninformed mind, but a work of intelligence and 
discrimination, performed with growing skill in the increasing light of scientific 
knowledge, and constantly attended with inteUectual enjoyment to the workers. 
At the same time it is evident from the language of the act above cited that it was 
not the purpose of its framers to disparage the usual coUege curriculum, which 
largely consists of mathematics and the Latin and Greek languages, nor to under- 
rate the importance to society of the learned professions, into which coUege grad- 
uates have heretofore, in many instances, entered. Neither was it their purpose to 
shut the doors of the new college against young men who desire to study the clas- 
sics and to prepare themselves for professional employments in life; for the act of 
Congress explicitly states that no classical or scientific study is excluded from the 
field of instruction. The leading object of the proposed institution shaU be to teach 
whatever branches of learning relate to agriculture and mechanic arts; but what- 
ever pertains to other departments of collegiate knowledge may also be taught 
within it. 

In order to meet the new demands the teaching force was largely 
increased. Dr. Humes was continued as president and professor of 
mental and moral philosophy. Prof. F. D. Allen, of the department of 
ancient languages, was granted a leave of absence to study at the 
University of Leipsic, in Germany. Prof. J. K. Payne retained the 
chair of mathematics, to which natural philosophy had been added. 
Prof. F. M. Grace took English language and literature, rhetoric hav- 
ing been dropped. The new professors were F. H. Bradley, m. a., 
in natural science; E. L. Kirkpatrick, M. A., in Lati;i language and 
literature; E. Dean Dow, M. A., in agriculture; I. H. Barker, m. a., 
in modern languages; W. 0. At water, ph. d., in agricultural chem- 
istry; I. T. Beckwith, A. B., instructor in ancient languages; M. 0. 
Butler, M. A., principal of classical preparatory department; and Wil- 
liam V. Deaderick, principal of English or scientific preparatory 
department. Prof. Dow did not accept the chair of agriculture, which 
was filled later by the election of Prof. Hunter Nicholson, horticaltme 
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being at the same time added to the department. Prof. Atwater 
did not take charge until the fall of 1871. Principal Deaderick 
taught half the year, and his place was then filled by J. V. Bradford. 
George L. Maloney and W. A. Eice were afterwards employed to give 
instruction in the classical preparatory department. Of the faculty, as 
now constituted. President Humes was a graduate of the university, 
Prof. Payne of Yale, Prof. Bradley of Yale, and Prof. Barker of Har- 
vard. Prof. Kirkpatrick graduated in the class of 1845 at the univer- 
sity and had occupied various positions in the university before the war. 

In order to induce the legislature to locate the fund at the univer- 
sity, the corporate authorities of Knoxville had voted $15,000 to erect 
a library building. This building was never erected. The university 
finally brought suit against the city and obtained judgment for princi- 
pal and interest, amounting to $20,000. Since that time interest has 
been paid annually on this sum for the benefit of the library. When 
President Humes made his first report, mentioned above, in October, 
1869, the library contained only 1,000 volumes. The number has been 
increased to nearly 6,000. Each of the two literary societies also has a 
library. 

In the new organization, as has already been indicated, two prepara- 
tory schools were established in connection with the university — one 
classical and the other English. Principal Butler conducted the classi- 
cal school in the old ^^ White House,'' situated on the university 
* grounds, where Agricultural Hall now stands. The English school was 
taught at the old Hampden-Sidney Academy, on Church street, in the 
city. It was intended to dispense with all preparatory work as soon as 
the educational condition of the State would justify such a policy. 
However, the time was slow to arrive. The preparatory did much 
good, though always more or less, a disturbing element. Mistakes 
were oftener made in curtailing it than in giving it greater scope and 
efficiency. The great lack of efficient preparatory schools throughout 
the State has made some preparatory work necessary even to the pres- 
ent time, though a regular class is not now maintained. 

At first very few appointments for free scholarships were made 
under the new law. In October of the first term only four young men 
had availed themselves of this provision. Yet within oiie or two years 
a large per cent entered on " free scholarships," and finally but little 
tuition was paid by those living in the State. For the first two years 
of the new school the principal railroads of the State returned " ap- 
pointees " to their homes free. Afterwards, for some years, appointees 
were passed free both ways, twice a year, by all railways in tbe State. 
The favor was then restricted to the indigent, and finally was dropped 
altogether. 

In the faU of 1869 tuition was set at $15 for five months in all classes 
except the lowest preparatory students, who paid $12.50. Eoom rent 
was $5 per year, and the incidental fee the same. Coal could be had 
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at 22 cents per bushel. The expense of a year's residence at the tmi- 
versity ranged between ^150 and $200. Those needing it could get 
assistance in the way of remunerative employment. Arrangements 
had been made to accommodate 300 students. By the end of the year 
183 had been enrolled. 

For some years after the settlement of the agricultural land grant 
the management of the university labored under a great embarrassment 
from a failure of the State to pay the interest on the fund as it came 
due. It was necessary to borrow money and also to sell State warrants 
at a discount. Yet, in spite of obstacles, the school was kept running 
by the president and the trustees. 

With the exception of short periods already mentioned, between 1843 
and 18G0, the military feature had been lacking in the school. The 
agricultural land- grant act, as previously stated, required military tac- 
tics to be taught. At first the Government failed to provide any officer 
to take charge of this department. In the spring of 1870 a provisional 
organization was effected by Maj. Hunter Nicholson, who was then pro- 
fessor of agriculture and horticulture. As there was no regular pro- 
vision for this department, little was done beyond some simple tactic 
exercises. A company was organized, with Landon H. Charles, of 
Hawkins County, as its first captain. In a short time Capt. Charles 
withdrew from school, and First Lieut. P. M. Liles, of Anderson County, 
was promoted to fill the vacancy. A military suit similar to those of 
West Point and Cornell University was adopted. The coat was a sin- 
gle-breasted frock of cadet gray; pantaloons were of same material, 
with a dark-blue stripe down the'legs. The hat was of the Army pat- 
tern, with a wreath in front, encircling the letters ^^ E. T. U. C' in mon- 
ogram. All buttons were stamped with the American eagle, having 
'^ E. T. U." above and " University " below. Officers' straps were of 
the regular Army pattern. The next fall Capt. A. S. Marriner, an ex- 
Army officer, then resident of Knoxville, was secured to conduct the 
military drills. About this time the State placed about 100 stand of 
arms, with equipments, at the disposal of the university. The Govern- 
ment delayed to send a regular Army officer until December, 1871, when 
Lieut. Thomas T. Thomburgh was installed as commandant of cadets. 
The whole institution was then put under regular West Point disci- 
pline. This lasted till the fall of 1890, when all military control was 
abandoned, tactics only being retained. 

The attitude of the new management towards religion may be indi- 
cated by an extract from the catalogue of 1869-70, which says : ** The 
institution is not sectarian, as regards religion, but it is intended to 
exert a decided Christian influence upon the students, and to cultivate 
among thefn a healthy moral tone." Through the entire history of the 
institution it has been the same. Students have always been required 
to attend church and Sunday school regularly. 

In 1870 Prof. Grace left and his place was filled by Prof. Kirkpatriek, 
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who was changed from the chftir of Latin. Principals Butler and Brad- 
ford also left and were succeeded by Charles S. l!^ewman, who now 
became principal of the two preparatory departments, which were com- 
bined and taught at the old ^< White House on the Hill." Prof. Allen 
having returned from Europe to resume his chair of Latin and Greek, 
Instructor Beckwith resigned. Prof. Gustavus E. Knabe was made 
instructor in singing and F. E. Hacker instructor in drawing. 

The class of 1871 was the first to graduate after the war. It con- 
sisted of 4 members, as follows: S. A. Craig, T. C. Karns, Albert Set- 
zepfand, and J. W. C. Willoughby. Willoughby had the valedictory 
and Karns the Latin salutatory. S. A. Craig received the degree of 
bachelor of science, and the rest bachelor of arts. 

A mechanical course was now substituted for the scientific, so that 
the courses then stood, agricultural, mechanical, and classical. A fourth 
course, called scientific, was added. It was identical with the classical, 
except that Greek was supplanted by certain studies of the agricul- 
tural and mechanical courses. Two shorter courses of two years each, 
one in agriculture and the other in mechanics, were established this 
year for the benefit of young men who were advanced in years and had 
limited means and time. A certificate only was granted for the com- 
pletion of these. The preparatory still embraced three years for clas- 
sical and two years for nonclassical students. The summer catalogue 
made a call for contributions of forest and field products for the 
museum. 

Prof. Atwater returned from Europe in the faU with a supply of 
improved apparatus for the chemical laboratory, after having studied 
two years and visited various schools and colleges to gather informa- 
tion for his department. Albert Euth, A. M., and Levi Van Fossen, 
PH. B., were appointed instructors in the preparatory department. As 
has already been mentioned, Lieut. T. T. Thomburgh, of the U. S. 
Army, in December 1871, became professor of military science and com- 
mandant of cadets. 

In the latter part of 1871 the farm was surveyed and laid off in fields 
preparatory to beginning rotation of crops. In 1872 crops were planted 
and much preparatory work was done. Stock was purchased, a bam 
built, and as much as possible effected for the teaching of practical 
agriculture. Several students made half their board by work on the 
£a»rm. 

During the year 1871-72 the number of students nearly doubled, 
reaching 228. Of these 108 were State appointees. Sixty-five were in 
the regular college classes, 13 in the two shorter scientific courses, and 
150 in the preparatory department. Five graduated in June, 1872 — one 
as bachelor of science and four as bachelors of arts. 

The Latin-scientific course and the two shorter scientific courses were 
discontinued in 1872. Students, or their parents for them, were allowed 
to choose one of the other courses, but without further latitude in the 
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He also speaks of the lack of proper estimate of education and the 
intense desire of pecuniary gain among the people as the <^two serious 
' difficulties in the way of good college work in this region of country." 
Much of the trouble he very justly attributed to the recent war. 

In 1873 several changes in the faculty occurred. Prof. F. D. Allen 
resigned the chair of Latin and Greek and his place was filled by Mor- 
ton William Easton, ph. d. Eev. F. Esperandieu was made professor 
of French in i)lace of Prof. I. B. Barker, who resigned the chair of 
French and German. Prof. Atwater vacated the chair of general and 
agricultural chemistry and was succeeded by Prof. B. S. Burton, ph. b. 
Lieut. Thornburgh having been recalled to the Army, Col. S. B, Craw- 
ford was elected professor of military science and commandant of cadets. 
A special chair of rhetoric and elocution was created and then filled by 
Rev. Thomas C. Teasdale, d. d. He brought a large number of students 
from Mississippi where he had lived and had extensive acquaintance. 
The president took evidences of religion instead of mental science, which 
was given to Prof. Kirkpatrick. C. S. Newman resigned as principal 
of the preparatory department, and his place was filled by the pro- 
motion of Instructor A, Ruth. Spurrier Howard-Smith, A. B., Eb^n 
Alexander, a. b., and William B. Payne, A. b., were elected tutors. L. W. 
Philson, A. M., and A, L, Wakefield^ B. A., b. s., were elected instructors 
in the preparatory department. The additions to the faculty were 
necessitated by the increased attendance of students. Prof. Frank H. 
Bradley resigned the chair of mineralogy and geology in 1874. This 
chair was then merged with chemistry. 

In this year great improvement was also made in the buildings of 
the institution. The large dining hall on the west border of the grounds 
was erected. It was three stories high, the first story being designed 
for the steward's family, the middle story for the students' tables, 
and the upper story as private rooms for students or faculty. A house 
for the superintendent was also built on the farm. North College, 
which had formerly been only a family residence, was, in the year fol- 
lowing, much enlarged. The basement was fitted up for the chemical 
laboratory, while students' rooms were arranged in the upper stories. 
The chemical laboratory was thus much enlarged. A lecture room, a 
balance room, and a furnace room were secured and everything put in 
shape for the highest grade of work. 

The attendance during 1873-74 reached 318, of whom 211 were State 
appointees. This is the highest attendance of the academic depart- 
ment in the history of the university. Fifty -two counties were repre- 
sented by appointees. Forty counties were unrepresented. It was 
complained that, while a majority of the students were farmers' sons, 
they more frequently chose some other course of study than that of 
agriculture. At the end of the year seven bachelor's degrees and one 
master's degree were conferred. 

The management of the farm for 1873-74 by the trustees was con- 
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servati vc. < ^ Doubtful cxperimonts " were avoided. The policy seemed 
to bo to present the best methods already known. At tiie same time 
the farm committee turned over to the professor of agriculture a o^^ • 
tain tra<;t of ground for the special purpose of scientific experiments. 
In this connection Prof. Nicholson, who was in charge, says: 

Experiments ure of two kinds. (1) Those iiistitnted for original investigation to 
discover some unknown law or fact ; (2) educational, or such as are designed to 
iUustrato and toacli laws and facts already known. Original experiments are in 
their nature expensive and can only he carried on by a few men of science in their 
Inhoratories or at experiment stations. In these experiments it is not possible for 
the Tennessee Agricultural College to engage at present, simply because it has not 
the necessary fundH. Educational experiments are within the scope and means of 
every agricultural college. They have a definite purpose and are eminently prac- 
tical and are not iiccessarily eoHtly. Many such might bo conducted by students of 
the higher college classes, under advice of professors in charge, and be made 
instructive both to students and the public at large. 

A notion prevailed among some persons that it had been the inten- 
tion of the Congressional endowment act to establish manual labor 
schools in the various States. In reference to this Prof. Nicholson 
says : 

The subject of labor is in no wise referred to in that act. The law of this State 
does require some labor of the students of the Tennessee Agriciiltural College, 
though it does not prescribe the amount, and this requirement has been complied 
with, as far as seemed practicable. But manual labor is not made a prominent 
feature of this college, nor can it be without serious detriment to its real inter- 
ests. « • « llepeated experiments in various parts of the Union, nmning 
through forty years, go to prove by their failures that this opinion is true. 

Ho further shows that the successful study of scientiJ&c agriculture is 
based upon a knowledge of the physical sciences and that the student 
is not prepared to specialize in agriculture tiU the last years of his 
course. 

In June, 1875, Col. Crawford resigned as professor of military sci^ioe 
and commandant of cadets and was succeeded by Lieut. A. H. Nave, 
of the U. S. Army. W. B. Payne and A. L. Wakefield resigned iK)si- 
tions as instructors in the preparatory department and their places were 
filled by S. B. Crawford, A. B., and T. C. Kams, A. B. The first 'post 
graduate students (David H. Ludlow and W, B. Eagsdale) are reported 
in the catalogue of 1875-76. Lewis M, Herring was appointed in- 
striictor in chemistry in 1876. Lieut. J. E. Bloom, of the TJ. 8. Army, 
was x)rofessor of military science and commandant of cadets in 1876-77. 
A theoretical branch of military instruction was introduced in 1877, 
consisting of lectures and recitations in junior and senior classes. The 
attendance in 1874-75 was 315, showing a decline of but 3. In 1875-76 
it dropped to 300 and in 1876-77 there was a further decline to 288. 

In the summer of 1877 the entire faculty was reorganized. It then 
stood for the following year as given below: 
Eev. Thomas W. Humes, s. t, d., president and professor of ethies and 

evidences of religion. - 
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Bichard L. Kirkpatrick, M. A., professor of logic and English literature. 
Hunter Nicholson, professor of agriculture and Iwrticulture. 
Morton William Easton, PH. D., professor of modem languages and com- 
parative philology, 
Eben Alexander, B. A., professor of ancient languages and literature. 
S. H. Lockett, m. a., professor of mathematics and mechanical philoso- 
phy. 
W. G. Brown, B. s., professor of chemistry and instructor in geology and 

mineraloay. 
David Hunt Ludlow, b. a., assistant prof essor of mathematics. 
, W. G, McAdoo, M. A., S, B. Crawford, b. a., T. O. Deaderick, B. A,, in- 
structors in preparatory department. 
G. R. Ejiabe, instructor in vocal and instrumental music. 
TVm. E. Moses, assistant in analytical chemistry. 

Lieut. Geo. W. Baxter, of the XT. S. A., was elected professor of mili- 
taiy science and commandant of cadets, and served for a short time in 
the fall of 1877, but soon resigned, and was succeeded by Col. S. H. 
Lockett. 

In the same year the trustees made separate colleges of the three old 
courses of study — the agricultural, the mechanical, and the classical. 
They were now to be known as the College of Agriculture, the College 
of Engineering and Mechanic Arts, and the Classical College, each 
having its corps of instructors and separate curriculum. All were of 
equal rank, but under one government. The catalogue at this time 
shows a still farther drawing away from the old classical education and 
the formulation of a new basis in science. This process had been work- 
ing slowly from the establishment of the Agricultural College in 1869. 
In 1878 Prof. Kirkpatrick was changed from the chair of logic and 
English literature to a new chair of history and philosophy, and 
Edward S. Joynes, A. M., ll. d., late of Vanderbilt University, was 
made professor of English language and belles-lettres. 

While there was a falling off of attendance as a whole at this time, 
statistics show that the number of students in the collegiate depart- 
ment was largely increasing, as compared with those in the preparatory. 
The attendance was also greater as compared with recent years than 
in most of the Virginia colleges. However, the number of State 
appointees was perceptibly reduced. Some falling off was attributed 
to the recent establishment of Vanderbilt University at KashviUe. In 
the early part of 1879 a chair of practical agriculture was estab- 
lished but never filled. In order to afford students an opportunity to 
enter in accordance with their advancement in various studies without 
being subjected to a close curriculum, and to give greater opi)ortunity 
for optional studies, the extreme elective system of organization was 
now adopted. The existing colleges were divided into schools, each 
under charge of its own professor. A student entered each school 
according to his advancement there, and with little reference to what 
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ho might bo doing in other schools^ except that classes were correlated 
by a fixed schedule of recitation hours. To give an idea of the pro- 
gression of studies and methods of instruction at this time^ the follow- 
ing remarks appended to the course in agriculture are quoted: 

The purely scientific studies iu the nbovo course are arranged with syBtematio 
progression. A knowledge of the freshman-class studies is essential to the anccessfiil 
study of those of the sophomore class. So in turn a knowledge of tlie studies of each of 
the preceding years is re(j[uisite to an appreciation of the lectures of the senior class. 
In the first two years the studies mainly concern elements and principles; in the last 
two these elements and principles are applied to real life. The method adopted in 
lecturing is as follows : The topics of the lecture are placed on the hlaokhoard before 
the class comes into the room. These head notes are copied by the class ; the pro- 
fessor then discusses the topics and illustrates them on the board when necessary. 
At the next meeting of the class each student is required to hand in a written report 
of the lecture of the preceding meeting. Those reports are looked over and cor* 
rected by the professor during the intervals between the meetings. 

On March 10, 1879, the legislature passed an act changing the name 
of the institution from "East Tennessee University'' to "University of 
Tennessee." President Humes, in his report to the legislature of 1881, 
speaking of the matter, says : " By this act the university becomes fully 
a State institution. Heretofore the State Agricultural College had been 
part of the East Tennessee University. Now the whole institution 
receives the name of the State and becomes in the fullest sense by law 
the State university.'' 

Another act, passed March 24, 1879, provided — 

That no further vacancies shall bo filled in the board of trustees until the number 
thereof is reduced by death, resignation, or otherwise below SOj^-and that in filling 
vacancies thereafter up to the number of 30 preference shall be given to Congres- 
sional districts not represented in the board until each Congressional district shaU 
have at least one representative on the board of trustees. 

The same act also provided that a board of visitors — ^three from each 
of the three divisions of the State — should be appointed by the gov- 
ernor, holding their office four years, whose duty it should be to visit 
the university at least once a year and make a report thereon to the 
governor. Their expenses were to be paid out of the university contin- 
gent fund, but no compensation was allowed. 

A third act was passed at the same date to provide a better system 
of appointing cadets in the university. This required the State super- 
intendent of public instruction, in May of each year, to notify city and 
county superintendents, after giving a notice of ten days, to hold, in 
the month of June, examinations for candidates for scholarships. It 
was made the city or county superintendent's further duty, within ten 
days, to return a list of qualified candidates in order of merit to the 
State superintendent. It was then made the State superintendent's 
duty to communicate the list to the senators or representatives, with 
the number of vacancies existing at the university, and the said sena- 
tors or representatives were then to make their appointments and com- 
municate the same to the State superintendent, who in turn was to send 
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them to the president of the university. If the senator or representa- 
tive should not have candidates to take his full quota of appointments, 
he could appoint from other counties where there was a surplus. If 
any vacancies should remain so late as the 10th of August, the presi- 
dent of the university could appoint to the fall limit, provided that his 
scholarships should be for one year only, and should be taken in order 
of merit and from counties and cities not yet having their quota. Affcer 
all appointments were made in any county, if a vacancy should occur, 
the senator or representative of said county could request the county 
superintendent to make an examination of any candidates he might 
wish to appoint and report the same in regular order. 

By these various acts the university was brought into closer contact 
with the public school system and became an integral part of State 
education. Its spirit and character were also broadened and hereafter 
there was to be less of the local and more of the influence that would 
reach the fiill limits of the State and beyond. The trustees in their 
report to the legislature recommended *^ that State scholarships in the 
university be conferred upon pupils in the common schools who are 
proved by competitive examinations to be most worthy." 

On "Commencement Day," June 18, 1879, "The University of Ten- 
nessee" was inaugurated in pursuance of the law of March 16, chang- 
ing the name from " East Tennessee University." In compliance with 
the act establishing a board of visitors, the governor, Albert S. Marks, 
appointed the following: Ex-governor James D. Porter, Paris j Hon. 
J. Harvey Mathes, Memphis; Gen. E. P. Neely, Bolivar; Hon. John 0. 
Gaut, Nashville; Gen. Lucius E. Polk, Columbia; Hon. Z. W. Ewing, 
Pulaski; Perez Dickinson, esq., Knoxville; Hon. James T. Shields, 
Bean Station, and Dr. E. M. Wight, Chattanooga, ex-Governor Porter 
being made president of the board. These were installed into office in 
connection with the inauguration ceremonies. The inaugural address 
was delivered by Dr. Humes, president of the university. The instal- 
lation address was delivered by Gov. Marks, and the response on the 
part of the board of visitors was made by Hon. Z. W. Ewing. In the 
conclusion of his address, Mr. Ewing said: 

We congratulate you, sir, the officials, faculty, and students of the university, and 
aU of our fellow-citizens, upon their now having within their borders an institution 
of learning that is their peculiar property, and that bids fair to be to our Common- 
wealth what the University of Edinburgh is to Scotland, Oxford to England, and the 
University of Virginia is to that State. 

During this commencement an address embracing the early history 
of the university was delivered before the alumni by Moses White, 
esq., of the class of 1850, and a poem was recited by Eev. Joseph H. 
Martin, D. D., of the class of 1843. 

MEDICAL AND DENTAL DEPARTMENTS. 

About this time arrangements were made by which the Nashville 
Medical College, located at the city of Nashville, was incorporated with 
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the university, under the titk». of Medieal Department of the TJniverfc 
sity of Tennessee. A dental department was ineluded in the medical 
school. The i^resident of the university became president of the 
medical department also, and conferred the medical degrees in the 
name of the university. The connection otherwise was very slight. 
It was hoi>ed that mutual good would result to the two institutions 
from the union. The medical school, as an independent institutioii| 
had been in successful operation for some years. At the time of the 
union, George S. Blackio, M. D. (Edin.), rn. D., was president of the 
meilical faculty, and Duncan Eve, m. d., dean. Now (1891) the faculty 
for both medical and dental departments is as follows: 

Charles W. Dabney, jr., pn. d., ll. d., president of the university. 

Hon. William P. Jones, M. D.j prettident of th^ faculty. 

Duncan Eve, M. D., A. m., dea7i of the faculty and professor of the priuy 

' tice of surgery. 

John S. Gain, H. D.yprofessor of ilie principles andpra^otice ofmedieinej 
tcith clinical medicine and general pathology. 

J. Berrien Lindsley, D. D., m. d., professor of medical chemistry amd 
State medicine. 

J.Bunyan Stephens, m. d.j professor of obstetrics and clinicai midtoifery. 

William D. Haggard, m. d., professor of gynaecology and diseases ofekU- 
dren. 

W. M. Vertrees, m. d., professor of materia medica and therapeutics. 

Paul F, Eve, M. D., professor of the principles of surgery, operative and 
clinical surgery. 

William E.McCampbell, A. m.jM.d., professor of generaly descriptivCjOnd 
surgical anatomy. 

John A. Witherspoon, m. d., professor of practice ofmedicvne a>nd medi- 
cal hygiene, 

T. Hilliard Wood, m. d., professor of physiology. 

William F. Glenn, M. D., professor of venereal diseases. 

John G. Sinclair, M. D., professor of clinical diseases of iJie eycy car, and 
throat. 

William G. Brien, M. D., ll. D.,professor of medical jurisprudence. 

J. H. Blanks, ^u D., professor of clinical medicine. 

Haley P. Cartwrigbt, m. d., professor of physical diagnosis. 

Charles Mitchell, m. d., professor of microscopy and histology. 

James W. Handly, m. d., professor of genito-urinary diseases and demon- 
strator of anatomy. 

Ross Dunn, m. d., demoiiistrator of anatomy. 

The course of medical instruction consists of "didactic lectures, with 
demonstrations, clinical teaching, examinations or quizzes, and practi- 
cal teaching in subjects involving manipulation.'' The candidate for 
graduation must be 21 years of age, of good moral character, and must 
have studied at least two years. The first year may be passed at some 
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other reputable college. A graded course of three years is also pro- 
vided, but it is not obligatory. 

The school is located on Broad street and has one of the best equipped 
buildings in the country. A free city dispensary is located on the 
ground floor. The fees are: Matriculation, $55 lectures, $75; demon- 
strator's fee, $10; graduation fee, $25. 

The dental course of study embraces '^operative, prosthetic, and clin- 
ical dentistry, lectures on oral and clinical surgery, chemistry, materia 
medica, and therapeutics, regional anatomy, physiology, and micro- 
scopy." The requirements for graduation and the fees are similar to 
those of the medical department. 

DEGREES IN 1879. 

Betoming to our account of the literary department or university 
proper, at Bjioxville, we notice that the degrees conferred in 1879 were 
divided into collegiate, postgraduate, and professional. The collegi- 
ate degrees were bachelor of arts and bachelor of science. The first was 
given in the classical college and included full courses of study in 
Latin, Greek, English, history, and philosophy; and partial courses in 
mathematics, chemistry, natural history, and modern languages. The 
second was given in the mechanical college and in the agricultural col- 
lege. In the former it included full courses of study in mathematics, 
applied mathematics, chemistry, natural history, and partial courses 
in Enghsh, history and philosophy, and modem languages. In the 
latter full courses in chemistry (including agricultural chemistry), 
natural history, agriculture; and partial courses in mathematics, ap- 
plied mathematics, English, history and philosophy, and modem lan- 
guages. Students could take Latin for equivalent literary studies in 
the degree of bachelor of science, if approved by the faculty. 

The postgraduate degrees were master of arts and doctor of philos- 
ophy. The master's degree had hitherto been given in course to grad- 
uates of three years' standing who had sustained a good moral char- 
acter and would present to the faculty a satisfactory original thesis. 
Instead, now, one year of resident postgraduate study was required. 
Doctor-of philosophy required two years of resident postgraduate study 
under direction of the faculty. 

The professional degrees were civil engineer and doctor of medicine. 
The former required two years of special study. A teacher's certificate 
was given to those who properly completed the normal course. Only 
students 18 years of age could take elective studies exclusively. The 
cost of a residence of one year at the university was now placed at $150. 
In 1879 the first year of the preparatory course was cut off, leaving 
only two years. Applicants must now be 15 years of age and able to 
pass in common school studies, and Latin also when there is a desire 
to enter the classical department. 
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CHANGES. 

In the summer of 1879 some changes in the faculty were made. The 
chair o^ agriculture and horticulture, occupied by Prof. Hunter Nich- 
olson, had included also botany natural history, and geology. In 
order to give greater scope for instruction in these ftmdamental 
branches the chair was divided and two new chairs created — ^the chair 
of natural history and geology and that of agriculture and horticul- 
ture, including botany. Prof. Nicholson was assigned to the former and 
Prof. John M. McBryde, of Virginia, to the latter. Col. S. B. Crawford 
was made professor of military science and commandant of cadets, OoL 
Lockett having resigned. David B. Johnson, B. A., was also made 
assistant instructor in mathematics. 

In July, 1879, a great loss was sustained by the university in the 
death of Prof. E. L. Kirkpatrick, of the department of history and phi- 
losophy. The president in his next report to the legislature tells how 
Prof. K^irkpatrick had for more than thirty years been connected with 
the university in "the several relations of student, instructor, and pro- 
fessor, and by his eminent ability and character, his experience and 
prudence in counsel, and his assiduous devotion to duty, had greatly 
added to the usefulness and prosperity of the university. His death is 
deeply mourned by the trustees, by his colleagues in the faculty, and 
by the entire community." 

Prof. W. G. Bro wn, of the chair of general and agricultural chemis- 
try, was granted leave of absence in June, 1880, for one year to study 
his profession in the universities of Germany. Assistant Prof. W. 
E. Moses filled the chair during the absence of his principal, and Mr. 
Maury Nicholson, B. s., was appointed assistant instructor. At the 
same time Prof. M. W. Easton resigned the chair of modern languages 
and comparative philology to accept a call to the University of Penn- 
sylvania, at Philadelphia. By this resignation and the death of Prof. 
Kirkpatrick two lea ding literary chairs were left vacant. The board 
availed themselves of this opportunity to make some changes. The 
chair of history and philosophy was assigned to the president. Mod- 
ern languages went to the professor of English and belles-lettres. The 
expense of one professorship was thus saved to be applied to the new 
chair of pure mathematics, which came from a division of mathematics 
into pure and applied. The instructorship in mathematics was dropped. 
Prof. Lockett was retained in the department of applied mathematics, 
and the new chair of pure mathematics was filled by James Dinwiddle, 
M. A., late profes sor in Southwestern Presbyterian University at Glarks- 
ville. 

In 1880 a surveyor's course of two years, a practical agriculture 
course of two years, and a bus iness course of one year were established. 
For the completion of each of these, as well as the normal course, a 
certificate was granted. 

Upon the course of practical agriculture, yet somewhat diflferent from 
it, was founded a system of agricultural apprenticeships, combining 
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alternate days of class-room instruction and renumerative farm work. 
The student's labor was paid for according to a fixed scale of prices. 
He was thus enabled to make his way at college, and at the same time 
gain valuable knowledge in the practical details of scientific farming. 
All candidates for degrees were now required to attend a course of 
lectures relating to agriculture and the mechanic arts. The prepara- 
tory school was reduced to one year of subcoUegiate work, 

SUMMER NORMAL. 

Mainly through the efforts of Mr. Frank M. Smith, superintendent 
of public instruction for Knox County, a State normal institute was 
established at the university during the summer of 1880. The session 
lasted six weeks. Tuition was free. The expense of the school was 
borne by the trustees of the Peabody fund for education in the South- 
west. The university trustees and the city of Knoxville also aided at 
various times. The teaching force was made up of selections from the 
university faculty and other experienced teachers. This school con- 
tinued every summer till 1884, when the Peabody fund was withdrawn. 
The success of the summer normal varied with different years. More 
than 200 teachers from all parts of the State attended in 1881. In 
1884 over 300 were in attendance. For a while the course of study 
embraced three years^ work. Through the State Ijpard of education 
diplomas were conferred. Those who. had completed the first year 
received certificates to teach, good for one year. Those who went also 
through the second year had certificates for two years, and those who 
completed the three years had diplomas for life and were not subjected 
to further examination by the public school authorities. 

DISTINCTIONS AND HONORS. 

The university now established distinctions in scholarship. Students 
who reached a grade of 80 per cent were considered " distinguished." 
Graduates with this grade were " honor graduates.'' '' Certificates of 
distinction " were given to all students who reached the fix:ed grade on 
all their studies for the year. Certificates of distinguished proficiency 
were also conferred upon those who attained a ^^ grade of distinction 
upon the average of any course required for a certificate of proficiency." 
These distinctions were announced publicly at commencement and also 
published in the catalogue. Scholarships to a limited number, with 
exemption from all university fees, were also established for students 
of the highest standing in a complete course. Somewhat later, addi- 
tional scholarships were given in associated schools that were prepar- 
ing students for the university. 

FARM EXPERIMENTS. 

In 1880 Prof. McBryde secured the erection of the new agricultural 
hall, located on the east side of University Hill. On the first floor was 
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the professor's lecture room aud laboratory; above waa the agricaltural 
inaseuDi. A greenhouse and a propagating house were built just west 
of the agricultural hall. 

In 1879 Prof. IMcBrycle undertook a number of farm experiments of 
such practical character as seeding, mode of culture, fertilizing, cattle 
feeiling, ensilago, etc. Later a report of results was made and distrib- 
uted to the farmers of the State. The exiKjrimental farm was put in a 
high state of efficiency. !New building, implements, machinery, silos, 
apple and peach orchards, fruit gardens of plums, apricots, cherries, 
quinces, raspberries, strawberries, gooseberries, currants, etc,, were 
provided ; also a nursery of 5,000 ornamental trees and shrubs. The 
professor of agriculture sought to make the farm to his dexMirtment 
what the laboratory is to the chemist. 

In 1881 an arrangement was made with the Knoxville Business Col- 
lege by which its professors (J. W. Jones and J. F. Jones) would con- 
duct the business department at the university. Separate fees were 
charged to students who took the business course. 

In 1882 Prof. Joynes resigned his chair of English and modem 
languages. Prof. Bodes Massie, of Virginia, was elected to tlie 
vacancy. The chair of agriculture and horticulture was also vacated 
by the resignation of Prof. McBryde. His successor was Prot John. 
W. Glenn, of Georj^a. As has been stated. Prof. W. E. Moses filled 
the chair of chemistry while Prof. Brown was absent in ETiroi>e during 
1881-82. At the end of that time Mr. Moses was made adjonet pro- 
fessor of chemistry. 

EXPERIMENT STATION. 

In order to extend the usefulness of the agricultural department, the 
board of trustees on June 8, 1882, established on the college farm an 
experiment station. A board of control, composed of university trus- 
tees, was appointed to manage the station. Prof. John W. Glenn was 
made director. The work of the station was to be separate from the 
regular business of the farm. The station management was to hold 
itself ready to make, without charge, at any time, for citizens of the 
State, analyses of seeds, soils, fertilizers, and minerals when there was 
a prospect that such analysis would result in public good. This sta- 
tion was one of the first five in the United States. The State legisla- 
ture, in 1883, passed an act providing for the analysis and inspection 
of commercial fertilizers and devoted a portion of the tax assessed to 
supporting the station. The analyses were to be made by the station 
in return for its share of the tax. This amounted to no more than 
$700 to $1,000 per annum. There was little else available to carry on 
the work. Yet many valuable results were obtained. Three reports 
of 150 to 200 pages each were published and distributed to the farmers 
of the State. Prof. W. A. ^oyes was station chemist from 1883 to 
1886. He was succeeded by Prot W. E. Moses, who served till 1888, 
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DR. HUMES RESIGNS. 

In 1883 Dr. Humes gave up the presidency and retired to private 
life. He had occupied the position witli great credit to himself and 
profit to the university for eighteen years. The board decided not to 
fill the vacancy at present, and authorized the faculty to elect a chair- 
man, who should perform the duties of president. Thereupon Prof. 
Eodes Massie was elected to the position. At the same time Col. 
Lockett resigned the chair of applied mathematics. The work of the 
chair was assigned to Prof. Dinwiddle, who had pure mathematics, and 
Mr. Lewis C. Carter was elected instructor in applied mathematics. 
Prof. Brown had also resigned the chair of chemistry and mineralogy. 
Prof. W. A. Noyes was chosen to fill the vacancy. Col. Crawford, who 
had formerly been commandant of cadets and instructor in mathematics 
and military science, was now made professor of military science, com- 
mandant of cadets, and adjunct professor of mathematics. Tliomas O. 
Deaderick was raised from instructor in ancient languages to adjunct 
professor of the same. John N. Bogart was elected instructor of sub- 
collegiate classes, and William I. Thomas instructor in modern 
languages and natural history. Another year was added to sub- 
collegiate instruction, making a course of two years. 

Prof. Dinwiddle resigned his chair of mathematics in the summer of 
1885. The place was filled by the election of Prof. W. W. Carson, a 
graduate of Washington and Lee University. 

Prof. E. Alexander served as chairman of the faculty during the col- 
legiate year of 1885-86 and at the end of that time resigned his profes- 
sorship in the university to mxept a similar place in the University of 
North Carolina. Adjunct Prof. Thomas O. Deaderick was promoted 
to fill the vacancy. 

Prof. Koyes at the same time resigned the chair of chemistry and 
mineralogy to accept a position in Rose Polytechnic Institute at Terre 
Haute, Ind. Adjunct Prof. W. E. Mo ses was promoted to the vacancy. 

The preparatory course was now again reduced to one year. The 
vacillating policy regarding this department has been detrimental 
throughout the history of the university. Frequent changes were also 
made in the coUegiate courses, so that it is almost impossible to trace 
all of them. There was now a greater tendency to concentrate, and 
students were allowed less liberty in selecting studies. 

Col. S. B. Crawford was made chairman of the faculty for 1886-87, 
Price Thomas, A. m., was chosen instructor in natural history, agricul- 
ture, etc. J Charles Walker, A. M., instructor in chemistry and physics, 
and T. C. Karns, A. M., principal of the preparatory department. 

During the entire history of the agricultural college, public com- 
plaints have been made that so few students entered its course of study. 
The authorities sought in various ways to remedy the trouble, which 
seemed to be fundamental in society rather than in the university man- 
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agement. Farmers' sons especially were disposed to take other courses 
of study and escape the farm life to wliicli they had been brought up. 
In 188G the trustees and faculty tried a heroic remedy. All iMb agri- 
cultural and mechanical courses were broadened and extended, wlule 
into every other course, except that of engineering, were introduced 
^* at least five leading studies directly relating to agriculture, besides 
many others less directly bearing on it." In this way provision was 
made that no graduate of the institution, except from the engineering 
department, could escape having a fairly good agricultural education. 

SHOP WORK. 

At this time the feature of practical work in the shop was also intro- 
duced. There had been no lack of theoretical instruction in this line, 
but want of funds and practical leadershii) had hitherto retarded the 
real work of the shop. The management now began to feel that the 
school should be brought more distinctively within the scope intended 
by the Congressional act of endowment. There had been the same 
difficulty here that was encountered by corresponding schools in other 
States. The principles and practice involved were radically different 
from the system of education hitherto prevailing. Consequently teach- 
ers with the peculiar training required were scarce. They had to be 
produced to meet the new demand. All this took time. Hence we 
find the development of the agricultural and mechanical school a mat- 
ter of slow growth. Such a shop as was desired, providing facility for 
all kinds of work in wood and metal, could not be afforded. So a 
small sum only was expended for a plain building, equipped with simple 
machinery for working in wood. This new enterprise was under the , 
advisory control of Prof. W. W. Carson, of the chair of mathematics, 
but in the direct charge of Mr. L. C. Carter, instructor in applied mathe- 
matics. Mr. Carter was a young man of decided taste in this branch 
of work, and in order to qualify himself more thoroughly spent several 
months of the summer and fall of 1886 at Purdue University, where 
the opportunities were especially good. The shop was opened late in 
the season, and at once became a popular feature with many students. 
By slow degrees the classical feature was disappearing from the uni- 
versity, while scientific and industrial education took its place. 

Early in 1887 the board of trustees, recognizing the need of a petma- 
neut and directly responsible executive officer, elected Dr, John M. 
McBryde president. Dr. McBryde had formerly been very successfol 
and popular as professor of agriculture in t^e institution and was now 
president of South Carolina College, at Columbia. He accepted the 
new position and was expected to take charge at an early day, but 
suddenly changed his mind and resigned. 

NEW PRESIDENT. 

At this juncture the board were fortunate in securing Dr, Charles 
W. Dabney, jr., State chemist of North Carolina and director of the 
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North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station. He agreed to accept 
the presidency on condition that he should have full power in direct- 
ing, controlling, and shaping the policy of the institution. To this the 
board readily agreed, and the new president entered upon his duties 
early in August. 

Dr. Dabney is a native of Virginia — ^the son of Dr. Eobert L. Dab- 
ney — and descended from an old Huguenot family — ^the D'Aubign^s. 
He graduated at Hampden-Sidney College and also at the University 
of Virginia. He was then professor in Emory and Henry College, and 
afterwards went to Germany, where he took the degree of doctor oJ 
philosophy at Gottingen. Davidson College conferred upon him the 
degree of doctor of laws in 1889. He had held several important posi- 
tions in his adopted State — ^N^orth Carolina — where he was a member of 
a commission to visit the industrial schools of the country and propose 
plans for a technical college in that State. Dr. Dabney brought to his 
new field of work a full, vigorous manhood and broad culture; a bold 
business adaptability, and an eager desire to put into practice his 
ideas of technical education. Henceforth "industrial" education is the 
watchword — ^not the training of farm laborers or the teaching of a trade, 
but the thorough education ot young men in the principles and prac- 
tice of industrial science, so they may go out into the world to be mas- 
ters or directors of industry in the field, the shop, and the mine. 

Before Dr. Dabney's accession, Clifford L. Newman, b. s., of the Ala- 
bama Agricultural College, had been elected assistant professor of agri- 
culture and natural history. S. N. Smith, B. A., a graduate of the 
university, was made instructor in languages, and Charles N. Julian 
instructor in pure mathematics. J. E. Matheny was afterwards made 
instructor in shorthand. W. I. Thomas was changed from instructor 
in ancient and modem languages to adjunct professor of English and 
modern languages.* 

NEW EXPERIMENT STATION. 

In March, 1887, Congress passed what is known as the Hatch bill, to 
establish agricultural experiment stations in connection with the various 
agricultural colleges already founded in the different States. On the 28th 
day of the same month the Tennessee legislature passed an act accepting 
the gift ($15,000 per annum) and bestowing it upon the agricultural 
college of the university, with the provision that all the conditions of 
the donation shall be carried out. In order to better meet the demands 
the university trustees, in the following July, reorganized the agricul- 
tural department. President Dabney was made director of the station 
and entered upon his duties on the 4th of August. By an oversight no 
special appropriation clause had been included in the Congressional 
act, consequently nothing was realized till the meeting of the next 
Congress. Little could, therefore, be done till the spring of 1888. How- 
ever, wishing to push matters as fast as possible. Director Dabney 
added two men to his staff in September, 1887, viz, O " ^' nb and C. 
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L. Newmau. The former was at the same time elected pro&ssor of 
agi'icalture and took his place in the faculty. Mr. Kewman's electioii 
to a facidty position has already been mentioned. ProfL Plumb came 
from the assistant directorshix) of the Xew York Statioui at Geneva. 
Mr. Newman had formerly been assistant at the Alabama Agriculttfral 
Exx)erinient Station, lie entered upon his duties at once. Pro£ 
Plumb came on the 15th of October. As no funds were yet available, 
the practical work was at first limited. Yet plans were prepared for 
extensive operations in the following year. During the latter part of 

1887 a system of field and feeding experiments was organized. Some- 
thing was also done in a horticultural line. Fruit trees were planted 
and a tool house erected. The old experiment station had operated 
without buildings or apparatus of any kind except such as belonged 
to the university, and the new organization had to begin in the same 
way. However, steps were soon taken by the director to furnish the 
new station with all the needed equipments. During the sommer of 

1888 a new station building, worth $G,800, was erected adjoining Hbe 
agricultuial hall on the south. The latter had never been completed. 
Both were now fitted ux) as one building for the accommodation of the 
station and the agricultural department of the university. The best 
gas, water, heating, and ventilating fixtures were put in. On the first 
floor were lecture room, library, chemical laboratory, ofQces, etc. Above 
were a large museum, botanical laboratories, biological and entomolog- 
ical laboratories, photographic room, etc. The first bulletin^ containing 
(1) HLstory and Eeorganization, and (II) Dehorning Cattle, appeared 
in April, 1888. 

In addition to the improvements for the exi)eriment station and the 
agricultural department, a new mechanical building was erected in the 
summer of 1888. It was arranged to contain lecture room for physieS| 
room for drawing, toolroom, carpenter shop, lathe room, machine shop, 
blacksmith shop, boiler rooms, etc. The structure was of brick and 
cost $11,500. It has since been equipped with the best modem machin- 
ery and apparatus for giving instruction in the line of mechanic arts. 
About 100 students had entered this department in the fall of 1888. 

At the same time a residence was built for the president, at a cost of 
$5,000. It was located just east of the experiment station, overlooking 
the Tennessee River. 

REORGANIZATION OF 1888. 

President Dabney made few changes during his first year. He came 
into the work late and spent most of the year in organizing and fitting 
up tlie experiment station. Some changes and additions were made in 
the curriculum and teaching force. Dilapidated buildings were repaired 
and oflices fitted up, but the rest of the year was spent largely in tak- 
ing an inventory of stock and formulating plans for the future. In the 
summer of 1888 an entire reorganization was effected. 
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As an index to tlie president's policy in the new organization, we 
quote from his report to the legislature in December, 1888. He says: 

The " leading objects '' of tliese colleges were to be, m the language of the act, " to 
teach such branches of learning as are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts^ 
* * * in order to promote the liberal and practical education of the industrial 
classes in the Bereral pursuits and professions of life." • 

As interpreted by the best authorities and illustrated by the best institutions, 
this means that these colleges are to teach the sciences, and train youth in the 
methods of the two great producing industries, farming and manufacturing, includ- 
ing planting, stock-raising, mining, engineering, both mechanical and civil, and 
general business. They were to be polytechnic institutes, not mere manual labor 
or industrial schools — though scientific men, engineers, and farmers should aU bo 
trained to work with their hands — but schools of the natural sciences, of engineering 
and technology ; not schools to train farm laborers, miners, mechanics, and mere 
artisans, for these can be best trained on the farm, in the mine, or the shop, but 
institutes for the education, in the broadest sense of that word, of the future scien- 
tific agriculturist, the mining engineer and metallurgist, the mechanical engineer, 
and the manufacturer of our country. 

It would be entirely unneccsary to stop to show that our country, and especially 
our State, needs such trained experts. "We have boasted about the ''wonderful 
resources of the Southland their "development" until we are sick of the very words. 
But we do want to see something made out of them. What are our boasted climate, 
our fertile soils, forests of timber, or mountains of ore to us until turned into wealth f 

We are more weary still of this wretched twaddle about the *'need of the immi- 
gration of skilled labor and of capital" to the South. Our best " resources " are our 
robust young men and women. We want to ''develop" the power that is in them» 
This can only be done by education, and if we want to " develop our resources" we 
must educate our youth in the sciences and the useful arts. 

Nine-tenths of the engineers in our mines and on our railroads and the skilled 
mechanics in our shops and factories are imported. Our chemists, electricians, 
architects, and mechanical engineers all come from the North or abroad. This is 
well, but not best. The mechanic who comes from Pittsburg with his kit of tools 
to set our boilers, adjust our engines, and arrange our factories wiU do his work, 
pack his kit, and, like the Chinaman, take himself and his earnings back to the 
land he came from. Foreign capital acts in very much the same way. It is well 
enough to have English speculators buy up our valuable mineral and timber lauds 
and work them, even if the profit goes back to London, but it would be a great deal 
better, even if it came not quite so soon, if our young men supplied the brains to 
open up and the money to own these properties. 

The only sure way to develop a country is by developing its people. Tlio boys of 
to-day are the men of to-morrow. The only permanent development is the educa- 
tion of, the development of power in, the man. To this end we need more schools of 
science and technology in the South. Custom and traditions are leading our South- 
ern colleges and universities to devote their attention too exclusively to languages 
and literature. It is folly to continue, as Huxley expresses it, "in this age of full 
modem artiUery, to turn out our boys to do battle in it, equipped only with the 
sword and shield of an ancient gladiator." The chemist's balance and the eugiueer's 
transit are better instruments for these times. 

In a scientific age and an industrial section an exclusive education in the dead 
languages is a eurious anomaly. The flowers of literature should indeed be culti- 
vated, but it will not be wise to send men into our fields of industry to reap the 
harrest when they have been taught only to pick flowers and push aside the wheat. 

Our youth have the capacity and taste for these pursuits equal to any others. 
Pnsideat Walker, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, makes, in a recent 
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report, the following remarks, which are most pertinent to this snbjeot: Says he: 
''Among the gratifying features is the appearance of students from eleven Southern 
States. Belie ri ng, as I do, in the almost boundless possibilities of industrial growth 
in that portion of our country, it is with keen delight that I see so many of the gen- 
erous youths of the South turning from the rhetorical and dialectic exercises, 
which so engrossed the educational interests of the generations past, to qualify them- 
selves, by scientific and technological study and practice, to lead and direct the 
development of the industrial energies and the natural resources of that fair land.'' 
It is a trite but true remark that we need to diversify our industries. Industrially 
and commercially our country is not in a healthy condition. We buy too much 
abroad and make too little at home. This subject is so important, and so intimately 
connected with our industrial and technical college, that a fuller consideration of it 
is justified. 

In speaking of the industrial changes of the last thirty years, Presi- 
dent Dabney says : 

All of the important industries were represented on the old time Southern farm. 
The wagon, plow, and blacksmith shop, the mill, the tannery, and the spinning and 
weaving house were the farm factories. In those days our people lived on the prod- 
ucts of the farm to a great extent. Now-a-days they live out of the stores. 

There was not such a need for technical schools in those good days as there is now. 
The boy saw the illustrations of simple industries everywhere, and daily opportu- 
nity was afforded him of trying his hand at some of them. Though he had far less 
familiarity Tvith books, he had a much better acquaintance with the realities of life. 

Every observer must see that the manufactures are steadily leaving the farms and 
firesides of our people, and with them the best opportunities for the industrial train- 
ing of youth. Now the tendency everywhere is toward the concentiation of indus- 
tries. Even the small factories in the towns ore dying out. Great combinations of 
capital choke out the small ones, and all the manufactures are collecting in the great 
cities. This movement tends to make an agricultural section more and more depend- 
ent and helpless. 

Now, do not the people of the South know what this means by this timet Hare 
we not learned that the farming profession bears a very undue share of the burdens 
of all kinds? • The farmers are the only people who do not " combine." We are yet 
to hear of a farmers cotton " trust" or corn " trust." The result is that the financial 
system of the country, the corporation laws, the tariff laws, the railroad, and nearly 
all the laws are against the land and the land owners. That property which is the 
foundation of all prosperity is made to bear nearly aU the burdens, and that man 
who should be the freest in the world is made the "hewer of wood and the drawer 
of water" for every other class. To remain an exclusively agricultural people, and 
to buy all wo need, means continued financial and commercial dependency, continued 
slavery to every class and interest — continued poverty. 

We hear a good deal, in the cotton-growing sections particularly, about the poor 
shiftless farmer who mortgages his farm, his mules and implements, his very crop 
itself, six months before it is made, to the commission merchant who ''runs" him. 
He is but a type of the country, or state, which lives, in these days, upon farming 
alone. The state with only one industry, or one leading means of making a living, 
is just as badly off as the farmer with only one mortgaged crop. I have somewhere 
seen this iUustration used : The South produced, we will say, $300,000,000 worth 
of cotton last year. Suppose we keep the whole crop, for one year, at home for 
manufacture and distribution. You begin by scattering $300,000,000 through our 
land, the price of the raw cotton. Next, let us spin it into yarns, and we almost 
doub le its value, and in doing so put nearly $300,000,000 into the pockets of our 
people. You have now about $600,000,000 worth. Now weave these yarns into the 
best cloth, and you again double its value. You have $1,200,000,000 worth of prop- 
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erty, or four times what your crude material was worth. Sell it now and you have 
almost enough money to pay the National debt. This is the possibility. It is an 
ideal case, and the commerce of the world does not work in ah ideal way, but the 
nearer we approximate this, the better it will be for us. 

There is a great deal of meaning in what Emerson said, " If you do not use the 
tools they will use you.'' If you do not use machines yourself, the men who do use 
them will make a tool and a slave of you. 

The genus homo has been described by the naturalist as the tool-using animal. Cer- 
tainly the higher he gets up in the scale of being the more does he use tools. Ours 
is the age of tools. I believe it was Sir John Lubbock who said: "The old poet 
chose for the theme of his song 'Arms and Men.' ' Tools and Men ' should be the 
theme of the epic of this century." 

The state must promote higher education in all departments, but there are these 
great economic reasons why it is especially interested in scientific and technical 
education! Science and technology have direct influence upon the lives and fortunes 
of the people, and promote the industries which it is the peculiar duty of the state 
to cherish. 

In our country there are two great classes of universities or institutions for higher 
education — 1, the state schools ; 2, the denominational or church colleges. Each 
class has most excellent reasons for its existence. On the one hand, the Christian 
parents, of any denomination, have a perfect right, and a sound motive, for desiring 
that their sons shall be trained, especially in their earlier years, according to their 
own peculiar ideas as to religion and morals. On the other hand, the state must 
see to it that all young men are educated for the greatest usefulness and the highest 
success in life. State aid to higher education has become an established fact and 
a leading portion of the policy of all enlightened governments, though the time was 
when it was vigorously attacked by the clerical element, as it rarely is now, except 
in the most backward and ignorant communities. All true religion and philosophy 
teach us that we are our " brother's keeper," and, amidst all these classes and sects 
among men, there is no other omnipresent and impartial agent except the state to 
see to " our brother's " proper education. 

The clerical influence has, properly enough, caused denominational colleges to 
devote themselves in the past almost exclusively to the cultivation of literature and 
the classics. In this field this class of institutions has done an unspeakably vast 
and far-reaching work in America. Nearly all of our American univerities were 
founded upon church schools. The devoted pastor who taught the children during 
the week and the grown people on the Lord's day laid the fouUdations for good edu- 
cation in this country. The old dominie did the pioneer work and did it well. But 
he and his schools can never, from the nature of his training, become a leader in 
scientific research and in making correct interpretations and applications of science. 
It is his business, following St. Paul, to fight " science falsely so called," and while 
doing this, history shows that he is not a particularly good friend of true science or 
of anything new in science. Hence it has become the special province of states to 
promote the natural sciences, both general and economic. Without neglecting lan- 
guages, literature, or philosophy, as the church colleges do not omit the natural 
sciences altogether from their courses, state institutions are particularly charged 
with the advancement of knowledge in this department. In a measure the one 
class of institutions is the complement of the other. It is safe to say that neither 
can, or should, take fully the place of the other in our American system of education, 
though the state school is steadily tending to and must ultimately become, every- 
where, the broadest and the most liberal, and realize most fully the true university 
idea. 

The board of trustees, under whom the reorganization was effected, 
embraced tlie following names: His Excellency Eobert L. Taylor, 
governor of Tennessee, ex officio; Hon. John Allison, secretary of state, 
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ex officio; Hou. Frank M. Smithy sui)ermtendent of public instruction^ 
ex officio ; Hugh L. McClung, Hon. O. P. Temple, Frank A, B. Soott| 
Robert II. Armstrong, S. H. Smith, M. D., R. P. Eaton, H. L. W. 
Mynatt, Hon. D. A. Nunn, Edward J. Sanford, W. A. Henderson, esq., 
Hon. J. M. Coulter, Rev. James Park, D. D., James D. Cowan, C. Dead- 
crick, M. D., John M. Boyd, M. d., Hon. George Brown, J. W, Gaut^ 
Samuel L. McKinney, William Morrow, M. d , William B. Reese, esq., 
Moses White, esq., James Comfort, esq., Sivmuel B. Luttrell, and Robert 
Craighead. 

The officers of the board were Dr. Charles W. Dabney, jr., president; 
Robert Craighead, treasurer, and S. H. Smith, M. D., secretary. 

Tlie board of control of the agricultural exi)eriment station consisted 
of O. P. Temple, J. W, Gaut, R. H. Armstrong, James Park, d. d., and 
Robert Craighead. 

The board of visitors, appointed by the governor, consisted of Charles 
Mason, Jonesboro; John W. Paulett, Knoxville; Rev. George Stuart, 
Cleveland; J. W. Sparks, Murfreesboro; Clinton Aiinstrong, Lewis- 
burg; T. B. Harwell, M. d., Pulaski; William Sanford, Covington; J, 
Harvey Mathes, Memphis, and S. B. Williamson, Trenton. 

The officers of government and instruction elected were: 

Charles W. Dabney, jr., ph. d. (GottiTigen)^ president of the univerHUf. 
Thomas W. Jordan, A. M. (graduate University of Virginia), dean of the 

coUege. 
Kenneth G. Matheson (South Carolina Military Academy), commandant 

of cadets. 

The faculty elected, in the order of official seniority, were as follows: 
William W. Carson, c. E., M. e. (Washington and Lee University), jpro- 

fessor of matheinatics and civil engineering, 
Charles W. Dabney, jr., ph. d. (Gottingen), professor of organic artd 

agricultural chemistry, 
Charles S. Plumb, n. s. (Massachusetts Agricultural College), jprc>/e»«or 

of agriculture. 
F. Lamson-Scribner, n. s. (Maine State College), professor of botany and 

horticulture. 
J. S. Coon, M. E. (Cornell University), jpro/e««or of mechanical engineer- 
ing and physics. 
Thomas W. Jordan, A. m. (graduate University of Yirginia), professor 

of Latin language and literature. 
Charles E. Wait, c. E., M. E. (University of Yirginia), ph. d, (Uni- 
versity of Missouri), ^ro/bssor of general and analytical chemistry and 

metallurgy. 
Charles W. Kent, A. m. (University of Virginia), ph. d, (Leipsio), |?ra- 

fcssor of English and modern languages. 
Edward E. Gayle, first lieutenant, Second ArtUlery, U. S, A,, professor 

of military science and tactics. 
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Theodore F. Bargdorff, passed assistant engineer, IT. S. K., associate 
professor of mathematics and engineering, 

Thomas 0, Kams, A. m. (University of Tennessee), associate prof essor of 
the English language and of literature and of history, 

Henry E. Summers, b. s. (Cornell University), associate prof essor of bi- 
ology and zoology. 

Clifford L. Newman, B. s. ( Agricultoral and Mechanical College of Ala- 
bama), assistant professor of agriculture, 

Kenneth G. Matheson (South Carolina Military Academy;, assistant pro- 
fessor of English. 

S. N. Smith, A. M. (University of Tennessee), instructor in ancient lan- 
guages. 

Charles Hancock (graduate Miller Manual Labor school of Virginia), 
instructor in mechanics. 

David B. Oviatt (Cornell University), instructor in drawing, 

William B. Ellington (University of Tennessee), instructor in mathe^ 
matics. 

J. E. Matheny, instructor in hoolckeeping. 

Dr. J. E. Kennedy, physician. 

l?To£. W. W. Camson, secretary of the faculty. 

Profc Chas. S. Plumb, librarian, 

Capt. K. G. Matheson, inspector of buildings. 

Bobert J. Cummings, superintendent of the farm. 
The officers of the agricultural experiment station ele<5ted were: 

Charles W. Dabney, jr., ph.d. (Gottingen), director. 

Charles S. Plumb, B. s. (Massachusetts Agricultural College), assist- 
ant director, in charge of field and feeding experiments. 

F. Lamson-Scribner, B. s. (Maine State College), botanist and horticul- 
turist. 

Winthrop E. Stone, b. s., pit. d. (Gottingen), chemist, 

Henry E. Summers, b. s. (Cornell University), entomologist. 

Chfford L. Newman, B. s. (Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Alabama), assistant. 

Bobert J. Cummings, foreman of eocperiment farm. 

Thomas L. Norwood, A. M. (University of North Carolina), had been 
elected professor of modern languages and English and also dean of 
the faculty, but very unfortunately sickened and died before the term 
opened. 

As will be seen, the faculty now consisted of 9 professors, 3 associate 
professors, 2 assistant professors, and 5 instructors. 

Including both experiment station and faculty, the universities and 
colleges represented were as follows: German universities (Leipsic and 
Gottingen), 3; University of Virginia, 3; Cornell University, 3; Mas- 
sachusetts Aj^ricultural College, 2; University of Tennessee, 3; Wash- 
ington and Lee University, 1 ; West Point, 1 ; United States Naval 
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Academy, 1; Maine State College, 1; South Carolina Military Acad- 
emy, Ij Alabama Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1; Miller 
School of Virginia, 1. 

The departments of instruction comprised, first the academic, which 
was subdivided into the collegiate and the university, or post-gradu- 
ate; secondly, the professional, located at Nashville, which was sub- 
divided into a course in medicine and a course in dentistry. 

The collegiate department embraced the following courses of study: 

(a) Literary-scientific. 

(b) Latin-scientific. 

{c) Course in agriculture. 

(d) Course in civil engineering. 

(e) Course of mechanical engineering, 
(/) Course in chemistry. 

{g) Course in mining engineering. 

These led to the degrees of bachelor of science, bachelor of philoso- 
phy, bachelor of agriculture, bachelor of science in engineering, and 
bachelor of science in applied chemistry. 

The university department included courses for the graduate degrees 
of master of arts, master of science, and doctor of philosophy. The 
first and second required one year of study; the third, two years. 
Secondly, were the professional courses, leading to degrees of civil engi- 
neer, mining engineer, and mechanical engineer. In the third place 
were courses for special students in the various departments. Univer- 
sity students working for degrees were required to be graduates of the 
academic department of this or equivalent schools and resident at the 
university. Master of agriculture was afterwards introduced. 

The medical department at Nashville gave the degree of doctor of 
medicine; the dental department, that of doctor of dental surgery. 

The following subdepartments, or schools, were included in the aca- 
demic department: 

(1) School of ancient languages, with one professor and one instructor. 

(2) School of English and modern languages, with two professors 
and one assistant professor. 

(3) School of mathematics and civil engineering, with two professors 
and one instructor. 

(4) School of mechanical engineering and physics, with one professor 
and two instructors. 

(5) School of general and analytical chemistry and metallurgy, with 
one professor. 

(6) School of agricultural and organic chemistry, with one professor. 

(7) School of agriculture, with one professor and one assistant pro- 
fessor. 

(8) School of botany and horticulture, with one professor. 

(9) School of biology and zoology, with one professor. 

(10) School of military science and tactics. 
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The preparatory department was abolished. A few subcollegiate 
classes were retained to meet a present demand. 

Four new schools of study had been established, viz : Mechanical 
engineering and physics, agricultural and organic chemistry, botany 
and horticulture, and biology and zoology. 

The president, the dean of the college, and the commandant of cadets 
constituted a governing committee for discipline among the students. 
All collegiate students were put under strict military rules. The dean 
also had charge of entrance examinations, classification, records, and 
reports. 

The library was overhauled and recatalogued according to the well- 
known Dewey decimal classification system. It now contains, as pre- 
viously stated, about 6,000 volumes. The exi)eriment-station library 
contains 2,500 volumes. 

As regards the working policy of the school. President Dabney bent 
every energy in the direction of science and industrial lines. Latin and 
Greek were still retained, but they were made far less prominent than 
formerly. The work was well done, but fewer students were encouraged 
to take it. The work in all departments was made largely practical in 
character. Students were trained to habits of observation. The eye 
was taught to see and the hand to execute, " believing," in the words 
of the president, " that the best way to learn to do a thing is by doing 
it." Hence a great deal of time was devoted to practice and laboratory 
work, in which the student sought to apply the principles taught and 
was encouraged to discover new facts for himself. As lectures were 
delivered in chemistry, biology, and botany, students were expected 
to work out in the laboratory the principles set forth. The microscope 
was extensively used in studying the fungous diseases of plants, etc. 
Much special work was done in the study of the grasses. The agri- 
cultural classes had practical work in the field, garden, orchard, dairy, 
and stable, and were expected to become familiar with the use of farm 
implements and machines. In horticulture students were taught graft- 
ing, budding, use of hotbeds, etc. Students in engineering surveyed 
imaginary railroads, built bridges, and constructed tunnels. In me- 
chanical engineering they drew plans, worked in wood, and learned 
the use of machines. In biology they dissected and studied animals, 
collected specimens, and made classifications. Even in the more liter- 
ary studies, where the practical is not so easy, laboratory methods were 
extensively pursued. 

In 1889 the teachers' course, which had been left out of the new 
organization, was revived. It extended over two spring terms of five 
months each. Those completing it were granted a certificate. Only 
actual teachers could enter. Improvements went steadily forward this 
year. Electric lights and electric bells were put in and further repairs 
were made. 

Pro£ C. S. Plumb resigned the chair of agriculture in April, 1890, 
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and also his j)ositiou in the experiment station, to accept a position in 
the Indiana State experiment station. His place was filled the next 
year by the election of M^j. C. F. Vanderford, formerly of the State 
agricultural department at NashVille. Prof. Stonewall Tompkins was 
also elected superintendent of shops, vice J. S. Coon, resigned. W. M. 
Yager was made instructor in mechanics, and II. J. Darnall instructor 
in German. Commandant Matheson also resigned in 1890, and his 
office was added to the chair of military science, occupied by Lieut. B. 
E. Gayle, of the U. S. Army. Cooper D. Schmitt, M. A. (University of 
Virginia), was elected assistant professor of mathematics. 

The experiment-station work was greatly increased after the reorgan- 
ization. Various collections were made. The Gattinger Herbarium, 
of Kashville, containing 4,500 plant^s, was purchased for use of uni- 
versity and station. Fungi and other specimens were secured from 
various parts of this country and foreign countries. The publications 
of the stations were of three kinds : annual reports, quarterly bulletins, 
and special bulletins; the last at irregular intervals. The annuals 
give full details of tha work in the various divisions. The quarterlies 
contain brief outlines of the same where early publication is necessary. 
The specials are to give the farmer information which maybe urgently 
demanded without any delay. Among the various subjects upon 
which bulletins have been issued, the following may be mentioned: 
^' Weeds of the Farm,'' "Grasses of Mountain Meadows and Deer 
Parks," ''Diseases of the Irish Potato," "Chemical Compositions and 
Tests of Varieties of Strawberries," and "Points about Country Boads." 

President Dabney resigned the station directorship in 1890 to become 
station chemist. Dr. Stone having resigned to take a professorship in 
Puidue University. Prof. Scribner was then elected station director. 
Other additions and changes occurred about the same time. L. P. Brown 
was elected acting chemist for a while, to be succeeded by J. B. McBryde 
as assistant chemist. W. N. Price succeeded C. L. Newman in the 
field and feeding division. Paul F. Kefauver has been added to the 
staff as agriculturist. The entomologist, H. E. Summers, resigned and 
went on a scientific expedition to South America in 1891. 

In order to accommodate working men who could not attend the day 
sessions, a night school was established in the fall of 1889. It was of 
an industrial character. The citizens of Knoxville aided liberally with 
their means. Instruction was given in English grammar, composition, 
and rhetoric 5 practical book-keeping, algebra, geometry; freehand, 
elementary, and advanced mechanical drawing; penmanship, business 
letters and forms; fuels and furnaces; boilers and steam engines; elec- 
tricity and its applications; methods of heating and ventilating; Chem- 
istry of iron and steel; mortars and cement; photography, blue-prints, 
etc. No tuition was charged and the instructors, who belonged to the 
university, donated their time. The sessions were held in the Mechan- 
ical building on Monday, Wednesday and Friday evenings throughout 
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January, February, March and ApriL The members of the teaching 
force were : Prof. S. Tompkins, principal ; Prof. T. W. Jordan, language ; 
Prof. T. C. Karns, English; Prof. 0. D. Schmitt, mathematics; Prof. 
B. S. Collins (of Knoxville Business College), book-keeping and pen- 
manship; W. E. Ellington, freehand drawing; W. M. Yager, mechan- 
ical drawing. A number of popular lectures on such subjects as chem- 
istry, electricity, and political economy, were deUvered during the 
session. 

DEPARTMENT OF LAW. 

At the beginning of the second term of 1889-90, a department of 
law was established with ex-Supreme Judge Thomas J. Freeman, dean 
and professor in-" charge. The course of study extended through two 
years, though students could by previous study enter the advanced 
class. After passing the first term of first year the students organized^ 
a moot court for the practice of the principles acquired. The course 
led to the degree of bachelor of laws. To enter, applicants must be 19 
years old and have a good English education. Law students could also 
enter literary classes with privilege of reading room and library, as 
well as become members of the literary societies. Tuition was $50 for 
five months. Special lectures by distinguished members of the bar are 
delivered annually. Judge Freeman was a native of Tennessee. He 
sat on the supreme bench of Tennessee for sixteen years. The reports 
for that period bear witness to his industry, ability, and learning. 
During the spring term of 1891 Judge Freeman was compelled to rest 
on account of ill health. His place was filled by Hon. H. H. IngersoU, 
a graduate of Yale, and a prominent lawyer in the State and national 
courts. Judge Freeman died in the fall of 1891, and Judge IngersoU 
succeeded him as dean. Mr. George E. Beers, a graduate of the Yale 
Law School, was elected associate professor. The first law class, num- 
bering 7 members, graduated in 1891. 

YOUNG men's christian ASSOCIATION. 

Messrs. HaU and Cree, of the international committee of Young 
Men's Christian Associations, held some meetings at the university in 
1877, and on February 2 of that year organized a local association. D. 
B. Johnson, of the class of 1877, was the first president; James H. 
Cowan, vice-president; Charles J. Heiskell, secretary; and John M. 
Allen, treasui^er. The first meetings were held in the old chapel. 
Afterwards a room was secured in the steward's hall, and later apart- 
ments were opened on second floor of East College. In 1887 rooms were 
fitted up on first floor. The association has had its seasons of dif&culty, 
bat, from a small beginning, has arisen to be a power in the life of the 
school. It brought together at Knoxville the first conference of asso- 
ciations in East Tennessee. The university association lias rarely failed 
to be represented in international and State conventions. One of its 
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mo^t zealous members, Mr. James H. Cowan, has doue much good 
work, not only locally but through the State. A convention of the East 
Tennessee college associations was held at the university in February, 
1889. Seventy delegates were present. A great revival among the 
students followed, in which 35 were converted. 

On February 22, 1890, Mr. C. K. Ober, of the international commit- 
tee, held a meeting at the university and started a subscription for a 
new building. Many students subscribed $100 each, and as a result 
$3,500 was raised on the spot. After some days $6,000 was reached. 
The university trustees offered $3,000 provided $7,000 was raised in a 
given time. The amount was secured and dirt was broken for the new 
building on June 9, 1890. The ambition of the founders grew as time 
progressed, and the result is a fine, modern three-story building, which, 
with equipment, cost about $20,000. It stands on the southeast side of 
the campus and commands a fine view of the river and mountains. 
The first floor is devoted to a bowling alley, ball cage, and heating fur- 
nace. On the second floor is the gymnasium, barber shop, amusement 
rooms, dressing rooms, lockers, and bath rooms. On the third 
(entrance) floor are the secretary's office, reception room, df awing room, 
reading room, assembly hall, race track, and visitors' gallery. This 
is the first college Young Men's Christian Association building erected 
south of Baltimore. Mr. H. K. Denlinger, honor graduate of Prince- 
ton, was appointed director of the gymnasium in 1891. 

It is not necessary to say that President Dabney was " the power 
behind the throne " in the conception and successful realization of this 
idea of a house for the association. It was a part of his plan in build- 
ing up the university that religious interests and influences should not 
be neglected. 

In 1890 Congress made an additional appropriation to the land grant 
colleges of the various States. The amount is to be taken from the 
sale of public lands. It begins with $15,000 on June 30, 1890, and is 
increased $1,000 each year till the donation reaches $25,000, which sum 
is to be paid thereafter annually. This fund can go only to "instruc- 
tion in agriculture, the mechanic arts, the English language, and the 
various branches of mathematical, physical, natural, and economic 
sciences, with special reference to their applications in the industries of 
life, and to the facilities for such instruction." The State legislature 
gave its assent as required by law. 

The teachers' department was greatly strengthened m 1890 by the 
election of Prof. Frank M. Smith as principal. Prof. Smith was, at the 
time, State superintendent of public instruction, and did not take charge 
till the spring term of 1891. Prof. Smith had long been connected with 
the public school work of the State as teacher, county superintendent, 
city superintendent, and State superintendent. For completion of the 
course a certificate is granted which enables the bearer to teach in any 
public school of the State without further examination. The course 
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embraces higher arithmetic, algebra, geometry, composition, rhetoric, 
general history, Enghsh literature 5 regular course of Latin through 
sophomore year j five hours per week for two terms in some science, 
including agriculture and geology 5 and pedagogy, including theory and 
practice and history, and science of education. 

F. E. Jones, M. E., of Cornell, was elected superintendent of shops to 
succeed Prof. Tompkins, who had resigned. The following instructors 
were also elected: P. L. Cobb, in ancient languages 5 J. E. McColl, in 
mechanics; E. M. Davis, in English; S. W. McCallie, in geology; P.F. 
! Kefauver, in practical agriculture; and E. L. Watts, in horticulture. 
The plan of designating high schools, whose preparatory work would 
he received for entrance at the university, was adopted in 1890. The 
University School of Columbia, Institute at Lewisburg, Memphis Insti- 
tute, University High School at Knoxville, Wall and Mooney School 
at Franklin, the Yerkes School at Paris, Ky., and the Bingham School 
of Korth Carolina, on application, were admitted to the list. One free 
scholarship was awarded to the best graduate of each school. After- 
wards were added the High School of Asheville, 1^. C; the Peabody 
High School of Little Eock, Ark. ; the University School of Kansas 
City, Mo. ; the University School of Monticello, Ark., and high schools 
in Tennessee at the places following: Alexandria, Chattanooga, Clarks- 
ville, Cleveland, Clinton, Columbia, Dyersburg, Jonesboro, Knoxville, 
Lexington, McMinnville, Memphis, Milan, Kashville, ^^Tewbern, Pulaski, 
Eogersville, Trenton, and West Knoxville. 

In the fall of 1890 military government was dropped after an unin^ 
terrupted course of about nineteen years. The teaching of military 
science and drill were retained and taught, as required by law. The 
government was put upon a civil basis, under the direction of the dean. 
For some years a feeling had prevailed in the faculty that military dis- 
cipline consumed, by far, too much of the student's time and was det- 
rimental to morals and true development. So long as the school was 
under military control it was used by many parents as a sort of school 
of correction for incorrigibles. The system of constant espionage and 
irksome punishment for small offenses in which no violation of moral 
law was involved broke down moral discrimination and incited reck- 
lessness and riotous conduct. The wisdom of the change has been 
abundantly shown by subsequent results. 

In 1891 the number of subdepartments, or schools, was increased to 
fourteen by various divisions atld additions. The requirements for 
admission to the freshman class were then, in agricultural, engineer- 
ing, and literary- scientific courses, as follows: A good knowledge of 
composition and English grammar; arithmetic complete and algebra 
to quadratics; three books of geometry; geography and United States 
history. Those taking the Latin-scientific course were required to 
know the Latin forms and read the simpler prose writers. 
Early in 1891 Mr. Laurence D. Tyson, sfirst lieutenant Kinth Infan- 
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AUTHOKSHIP. 

President Humes is the author of numerous addresses and transient 
papers. He also vrrote " The Loyal Mountaineers," a work of much his- 
torical importance as pertaining to East Tennessee's record in the civil 
war. This book was written after his retirement from the presidency. 

Prof. F. D. Allen, now professor of classical philology in Harvard Uni- 
versity, has edited a number of Greek books for use in schools and col- 
leges. 

Prof. I. T. Beckwith, now of Trinity College, has also edited some of 
the Greek authors. He and Prof. Allen both stand high as Greek 
scholars. 

Prof. E. 8. Joynes, now of Columbia, S. C, ha« written numerous text 
books for the study of German. 

Prof. W. G. McAdoo has written an elementary geology of Ten- 
nessee. 

Dr. C. W. Kent, now of the university, has made an extensive and 
critical study of old English and has lately published a student's edi- 
tion of the old English poem Elene. 

Prof. F. Lamson-Scribner has made an extensive study of the grasses 
and the fungous diseases of plants. Besides numerous papers and ex- 
periment station bulletins, he has published a book on ^' The Fungous 
Diseases of Grapes and other Plants, and their Treatment.'^ 

President Dabney has published a number of papers in scientific jour- 
nals, numerous experiment station reports, and other matter. 

SCIENCE HALL. 

President Dabney's administration has been especially characterized 
by the erection of many much needed buildings. 

Besides the experiment station building, the mechanical building and 
the Young Men's Christian Association building, mentioned elsewhere, 
and the expenditure of $25,000 in repair of old buildings, the founda- 
tion for a new Science Hall was laid in 1890. This is now (1891) near- 
ing completion and will cost about $60,000. It will contain a pub- 
lic hall for chapel and general exercises, the president's office, chem- 
ical laboratories, laboratory for physics, mineralogy, and geology; 
also rooms for drawing and the lecture rooms of the engineering schools 
and a large museum of mineralogy and economic geology. The money 
to erect this building was obtained principally from the sale of 49 acres 
of land adjoining the college farm. The land was not needed for agrf- 
'ultural purposes, and had recently so appreciated in value that it 
brought $1,000 an acre. 

INSTRUCTION OF COLORED STUDENTS. 

The constitution of the State of Tennessee provides that there shall 
be no discrimination against colored persons in any of the public 
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schools. The university being simply the head of the public school 
system, the act endowing the institution with the proceeds of the land 
grant sets forth that ^^ no citizen of this State, otherwise qualified, shall 
be excluded from the i)rivileges of the university by reason of his race 
or color; but the accommodation and instruction of persons of color 
shall be separate from the white,'' 

For many years, of course, no colored i)ersons were found qualified 
to take advantage of the grade of instruction provided by the univer- 
sity. When, later, a few State appointees to scholarships were found 
qualified, their tuition was paid at Fisk U ni versity, at Kashville, and 
then also at Knoxville College, Knoxville, Tenn. When the present 
management took charge of the institution, and the number of colored 
appointees increased considerably, steps were taken to establish a 
regular department in the university for the benefit of this class of 
students. In response to an inquiry addressed to the attorney-general 
of the State, an opinion was received from him to the effect that all the 
departments of the university ought to be located at Knoxville, in im- 
mediate relation with, and under the'direct supervision of, the trustees 
and faculty. As soon, therefore, as the students then attending Fisk 
University could be graduated, steps were taken which led to the 
establishment of such a department at Knoxville. By contract with 
the trustees of Knoxville College, an excellent institution for the edu- 
cation of colored people, the buildings, grounds, and teaching staff of 
that institution were made available for the university as its colored 
department. 

The facilities there i>rovided needed, however, to be supplemented 
along the line of scientific and industrial education. The president 
accordingly visited some of the friends of this institution at the ISTorth, 
and secured the funds for a new scientific and mechanical building. 
A tract of land adjacent to the college was provided for practical work 
in agriculture and horticulture. The new building contains a chemical 
laboratory, drawing rooms, and shops for instruction in mechanic arts. 
Three new instructors were provided, and all the new departments 
were well equipped. The new department is called the industrial 
department for colored students, and is as immediately under the super- 
vision of the trustees and president of the university as any other 
department of the institution, all of its teachers being elected by the 
trustees, and the entire expenses of the department being paid by 
them. The several professors of the university have supervision of the 
work there in their respective departments. 

It is designed to give colored men in this institution that opportunity 
* for industrial education which they so much need. Students are encour- 
aged and required to work in the shops and upon the farm, and get in 
his way a practical skill which will be of benefit to them in later life, 
twelve apprenticeships, worth $50 jper annum each, have been created 
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for the benefit of these students, and are available both in the agricul- 
taral and mechanical schools. It is believed that the university has 
thus solved a somewhat difficult problem in a very happy and usefal 
manner. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

For many years an alumni association has been in regular organiza- 
tion. Its exercises generally occur in connection with the university 
commencements. 

The Greek-letter fraternities are represented at the university by 
four chapters, the Tau-Delta-Theta, the Sigma- Alpha-Epsilon, the Phi- 
Oamma-Delta, and the Kappa-Sigma. They are favored by the man- 
agement, and no troubles have arisen. 

Fo^ many years a students' journal under many names has been sus- 
tained. The editors are now elected by the various classes. Formerly 
each literary society supported a paper under the management of its 
own editors. More or less friction has arisen at different periods be- 
tween the papers and the college authorities. The present publication 
is the Tennessee University Student. 

College sports have prevailed to some extent. An athletic associa- 
tion was organized in 1889 by Prof, 0. S. Plumb. It has since that 
time given annually a public field-day exercise, in which * prizes are 
awarded for leaping, running, throwing weights, etc. A regular sys- 
tem of training under a teacher is now carried on in the new gymna- 
sium. Base ball and foot ball are popular sports. Boating has not 
been a success. A club with boathouse and boats was organized some 
years ago, but soon failed for want of interest. Tennis clubs flourish. 

CONCLUSION. 

The career of the university has been similar to that of other State 
institutions. Many difficulties had to be encountered and overcome. 
Industrial education was necessarily a thing of slow growth. During 
the transition period from the old classical college to the modern scien- 
tific and practical school much of friction and loss was sustained. Be- 
ing a State school, with free tuition, jealousy was aroused among the 
denominational and private schools. Political bickerings by the two 
parties and frequent changes, to satisfy popular clamor, sometimes 
worked evil. Fortunately these things are now of the past. The future 
is bright in every respect. During the first year of the present admin- 
istration the attendance in the academic department rose from 160 to 
203. In the next year it was 249, and the year following 251. The at- 
tendance in all departments for 1890-91 reached a total of 513. Much 
is due to the past, but the present renaissance is a period of greatest 
prosperity and hope. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

VANDERBILT UmVERSITY. 

CENTRAL TJNITEKSITY OP THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 

SOUTH. 

On the 7th of January, 1858, the general assembly of Tennessee 
passed an act chartering Central University of the General Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Charch South. The corporators, who were 
trustees, were Joshua Soule, James O. Andrew, Eobert Paine, George 
F. Pierce, John Early, H. H. Kavanaugh, A. L. P. Green, J. B. McFer- 
rin, John W. Hanner, William B. Campbell, Jonathan McDonald, W. 
E. Elliston, John P. Ford, Thomas C. Maddin, and James C. Malone. 
Bishop Soule and Dr. A. L. P. Green had originated the movement 
looking to the establishment of Central University, and with the 
assistance of Dr, John H. Callender, had prepared the charter. This 
instrument bestowed upon the General Conference of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church South powers of supervision over the board of 
trustees and the right of filling vacancies in that body. Vacancies 
occurring while the conference was not in session were to be filled by 
the trustees themselves, subject to the confirmation of the conference^ 
They were empowered '^to establish at Nashville a university compris- 
ing an academic or literary department, a scientific, and such other 
departments as they" might "see proper." 

Departments of law and medicine, with separate boards of self-per- 
petuating trustees, were specially incorporated by the charter. The 
acts of these boards required the confirmation of the general univer- 
sity board. The title to and the control of the property of the medical 
department were vested in its faculty, who were likewise its board of 
trustees. This faculty was composed of John P. Ford, Thomas A» 
Atchison, William P. Jones, Thomas L. Maddin, and John H. Callen- 
der, with power to increase its number to ten if necessary. The name 
given the department was " The Shelby Medical College of Central 
University of the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South." The trustees of the law department were Milton 
Brown, John S, Brien, Andrew Ewing, A. S. Colyar, Eobert 0. Foster, 
ST., Charles W. Moorman, and Thomas Martin. 

Central University, we see, was largely conceived. It was to be a 
university hi fact as well as in name, a place where all branches of 
knowledge, both professional and nonprofessional, were to be taught. 
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The support of a large and powerful church would insure it a patron- 
age. 

At the meeting of the general conference of the church in May, 
1858, the charter of Central University was submitted to it for its ac- 
ceptance. The conference did not accept the charter, but disi)osed of 
it in the following preamble and resolution : 

Whereas the charter of the Central University of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, obtained from the legislature of the State of Tonuessee, has been presented 
to this conference for its reception ; and whereas this conference has no organized 
existence except during its sessions, which occur but once in four years, which is 
too seldom for the practical management of said institution, and it is not therefore 
expedient that this conference receive said charter: Therefore, 

licsoJrcd, That the Tennessee annual conference, at its next session, take into con- 
sideration the propriety of receiving said institution under its care and manage- 
ment ; and that any other annual conference that may choose to do so join the Ten- 
nessee conference in this measure, and that measures be taken to have the charter 
so changed as to conform it to such an arrangement. 

Although for the reason stated the general conference could uot 
assume the direction of a great university, its temper on the subject of 
university education was unmistakable; its committee on education 
reported in favor of an ^' institution of higher grade than the ordinary 
collegiate institution, to take the student when the college leaves 
him." 

The war coming on soon after this, the janterprise languished, but the 
idea had taken deep hold on the church, and after the clouds of civil 
strife had rolled away not many years elapsed before it issued in prac- 
tical results. It is worthy of special remark that the general confer- 
ence suggested that the annual conferences undertake the care and 
management of the proposed university, for when Central University 
was finally established it was upon the plan of cooperating annual 
conferences. The Central University of 1858 contained the germ of 
the Central University of a Jater time. 

SHELBY MEDICAL COLLEaE. 

Notwithstanding the action of the general conference, Shelby Med- 
ical College was organized under the charter of Central University. It 
occupied buildings on the northeast corner of Broad and Vine streets, 
in the city of Nashville. Being under the same roof with the City 
Charity Hospital, it was enabled to offer superior clinical advantages. 
The faculty consisted of E. B. Haskins, professor of practical medicine 
and clinical medicine; John Frederick May, professor of surgery and 
clinical surgery; John P. Ford, professor of obstetrics and clinical 
obstetrics; Thomas L. Maddin, professor of anatomy and histology; 
Daniel F. Wright, professor of physiology; John H. Callender, profes- 
sor of materia medica and therapeutics; Henri Ervin, professor of 
chemistry; and M. Compton, demonstrator in practical anatomy. 
Eighty-five young men attended lectures the first year and 120 the third 
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year. From December 28, 1862, until June 1, 1865, the property of tlie 
college was in the hands of the United States military authorities. 
The buildings were leffc in a dilapidated condition, and the cabinets, 
museum, and apparatus converted into little more than a heap of rub- 
bish. Only a minority of the professors survived the war. Of the sur- 
vivors, Drs. Maddin and Callender were elected to professorships in the 
medical department of the University of l^ashville. 

REVIVAL OF THE UNIVERSITY MOVEMENT AFTER THE WAR. 

The university idea was revived after the war in the form of a senti- 
ment in favor of a central theological seminary for the whole church. 
In their address to the general conference, April 6, 1866, the bishops 
recommended the founding of such a seminary. The address was 
signed by Bishops Andrew, Early, Paine, and Kavanaugh, Bishops 
Soule and Pierce being absent. The report of the committee of the 
conference on education — and their report was adopted — concurred in 
the opinion of the episcopal college that the church demanded a theo- 
logical seminary, but thought that the prostrate condition of the 
country consequent upon the civil war would not warrant an attempt 
to establish one at that time. They advised instead, as a temporary 
expedient, the organization of biblical schools in connection with the 
annual conference colleges. 

But some grew impatient for the time to come when the church would 
be able to provide a higher culture for her ministry. In 1868 Bishop 
H. ]Sr. McTyeire and Dr. T. O. Summers induced Dr. L. C. Garlatid, a 
professor in the University of Mississippi, who was well known through- 
out the South as an educator, to write a series of articles in the Chris- 
tian Advocajbe in favor of ministerial education. 

The next general conference met in Memphis, Tenn., May, 1870. 
The address of the bishops would have contained the same recommen- 
dation in regard to a theological seminary that the address of 1866 had 
contained if Bishop Pierce had not this time been present and stren- 
uously opposed its insertion. A majority favored it, but out of defer- 
ence to him it was not incorporated into the address, and a noncom- 
mittal tone was adopted instead. As a consequence the public misun- 
derstood the attitude of the bishops on the subject. The conference was 
the scene of a long contest between the advocates and the opponents of a 
theological seminary for the whole church. Two reports came up from 
the committee on education — a majority and a minority report — one 
recommending the establishment of a central theological school, the 
other favoring the creation of biblical chairs in existing colleges. The 
minority report was adopted, but it was the opinion of many that the 
sentiment of the conference was not fairly expressed by the vote. The 
secret of the opposition to a theological seminary was to be found 
chiefly in the apprehensions of the smaller colleges that they might be 
eclipsed by a school belonging to the whole church. 
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It was now that the fall university idea, as conceived in the Central 
University of twelve years before, was reverted to. The advocates of 
ministerial education, finding that they could not get a separate theo- 
logical school, had recourse to a university including a theological 
school as one of its departments. Prominent among the promoters of 
this plan were Bishops McTyeire and Paine and Drs. A. L. P. Green, 
E. A. Youngs and L. G. Garland. The question was diligently agi- 
tated until "the whole educational atmosphere, so to speak, was, 
toward the close of the conference, rife with the conception of a great 
university, having as one of its departments a thoroughly organized 
theological school." " Finally, about the close of the conference, a few 
ardent advocates of the measure met informally and conferred together 
about the matter. ♦ ♦ ♦ And upon separating it was agreed that 
. the subject of establishing a great university of the highest grade and 
with the most ample endowment should be agitated throughout the 
connection, through the press and by public addresses, and that the 
conferences should be invited to send delegates to a convention for the 
consideration of the matter." 

THE MEMPHIS CONVENTION. 

The Central University project of 185S had done much to awaken a 
feeling in favor of a school of broader scope and higher standard nndw 
the patronage and control of the whole church. There were, besides, 
needs of a local nature which an institution properly located would filL 
A lafge central territory in Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana^ 
and Arkansas was without a Methodist college. These influences, favor- 
able to the proposed university, added to the demand for a theological 
seminary, account for the rapidity with which the plans for that uni- 
versity, when once set on foot, advanced to maturity. To Dr. D. 0. 
Kelley belongs the credit of taking the step that led to the speedy 
crystallization of these plans. Dr. Kelley, whose own mind had some 
time before been running along these lines, had his attention recaUed 
in that direction by reading a communication in The Western Methodist 
of Memphis, called forth by an editorial of the editor. Dr. W. C. John- 
son, on the subject of the proposed establishment of a university by the 
united action of the Tennessee, Korth Alabama, Memphis, and North 
Mississippi conferences. At the meeting of the Tennessee confereiice 
at Lebanon, in October, 1871, he presented the following resolution: 

EesoJvcdj That we request the presiding bishop to appoint a committee of three 
to confer with the Memphis, North Alabama, North Mississippi, and any other confer- 
ence likely to cooperate with ns in reference to the establishment and endowmfint 
of a Methodist university of high grade and large endowment. 

The resolution was passed. Drs. E. A. Young, A. L. P. Green, and 
D. 0. Kelley were appointed the committee. The conferences were vis- 
ited, and delegates were appointed by them to- meet in convention in 
Memphis January 24, 1872. On the designated day delegates ftom 
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the Little Bock, White Eiver, Memphis, Alabama, North Alabamia, 
Mississippi, North Mississippi, Louisiana, and Tennessee conferences, 
representing middle and west Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louis- 
iana, and Arkansas, assembled in the basement of the Second Street 
Methodist Church, Memphis. Dr. A. L. P. Green brought with him 
the charter of the Central University of 1858/ He had done more, 
perhaps, than any other man to keep alive the university idea. He 
was, as it were, the connecting link between the old Central Univfer- 
sity, which had failed, and the new Central University, which was to 
succeed. 

Bishops Paine and McTyeire were present, and by invitation presided 
over the meetings of the convention. It was in session four days, Jan- 
uary 24, 25, 26, and 27. The results of its deliberations are found in 
the following resolutions: 

Bes&lved J>y tJie convention (1), That measures be adopted looking to the establish- 
meut, as speedily as practicable, of an institution of learning of the highest order 
and upon the surest basis, where the youth of the church and country may prose- 
cute theological, literary, scientific, and professional studies to an extent as great 
and in a manner as thorough as their wants demand. 

(2) That the institution shall be called the Central University of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. 

(3) That it shall consist, at present, of five schools or departments, viz : A theo- 
logical school, for the training of our young preachers, who, on application for 
admission, shall present a recommendation from a quarterly or annual conference, 
and shall have obtained a standard of education equal to that required for admission 
on trial into nn annual conference ; and. instruction to them shaU be free, both in 
the theological and the literary and scientific departments. Secondly, a literary 
and scientific school. Thirdly, a normal school. Fourthly, a law school. Fifthly, 
a medical school. 

(4) That the sum- of $1,000,000 is necessary in order to realize fully the object 
desired, and not less than $500,000 must be secured as a condition precedent to the 
opening of any department of the university. 

(5) That the location of the university shaU be left to the decision of the coUege 
of bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

(6) That the carrying out of this whole scheme is hereby committed to the per- 
sons herein named before as petitioners, who shall take immediate steps for secur- 
ing a suitable charter of incorporation, and shall bo a board of trust, with power to 
solicit and invest funds, appoint an agent or agents, and to do whatever else is nee- 
eesary for the execution of this scheme. 

(7) That seven of the board of trustees, at any meeting regularly caUed, shaU con- 
stitute a quorum. 

(8) That provision be made in the charter for giving a fair representation in the 
management of the university to any annual conference hereafter co operating with 

OS. 

(9) That the bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, be, and are hereby, 
requested to act as a board of supeivision of the university or any of its depart- 
ments, and jointly with the board of trust to elect officers and professors and pre- 
scribe the course of study and the plan of government. 

The twofold character and purpose of the university appear in clauses 
6 and 8, 6 and 9. First, as supplying the needs of certain contiguous 
conferences for college education; secondly, as providing for the whole 
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church and country the incanu of university and professional educa- 
tion. The board of trustees was constituted by the representatives of 
the cooperating conferences; the board of supervision^ whose powers 
were tantamount to those of trustees, by the bishops of the whole 
church. 

The Central University of 1858 was projected on a large scale; the 
Central University of 1872 was projected on even a larger. One million 
of dollars were considered necessary to the full realization of the plan^ 
and no department was to be opened until $500,000 had been raised. 
But there were not wanting apprehensions that no such sum could be 
got from an impoverished people not yet recovered from the disasters 
of the civil war. 

The Memphis resolutions were afterwards embodied in the charter 
of the university and became a part of its organic law. For the pur- 
pose of carrying them out a board of trustees composed of representa- 
tives from the cooperating conferences was appointed and authorized 
to apply for a charter. August' 19, 1872, the chancery court at S'ash- 
ville granted a charter to the Central University of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE BOARD OF TRUST. 

Immediately after the adjournment of the Memphis convention the 
board of trust met and organized by the election of Judge Edward H. 
East, president; Dr. D. C. Kelley, secretary, and Dr. A. L. P. Green, 
treasurer. Meetings were subsequently held at Kashville, Tenn., luka^ 
Miss., and Brownsville, Tenn., in the months of May and August, 1872, 
and January, 1873, respectively. At the August meeting a resolution 
was passed requesting each annual conference cooperating to nominate 
four representatives. These nominations made, the board would reor- 
ganize so as to secure the election of the nominees. Thereafter when 
vacancies occurred they would be filled by the nominees of the confer- 
ences confirmed by the board. At its next meeting the board -was 
reorganized conformably to this resolution. Four conferences, North 
Alabama, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, having failed to take 
action in favor of Central University, and their representatives being 
absent, their seats in the board were declared vacant. The conferences 
now actively cooperating were the Tennessee, Memphis, North Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas, White Eiver, and Little Eock. Arkansas conference 
had come in since the charter was obtained in August, 1872. The 
representatives of these six conferences in the board of trust were: 

Tennessee conference : Eev. A. L. P. Green, D. d., Eev. D. O. Kelley, 
D. D., Hon. E. H. East, Col. D. T. Eeynolds. 

Memphis conference: Eev. W. C. Johnson, Eev. S. W. Moore, D. D., 
>i^on. Milton Brown, Hon. E. J. Morgan. 

T^orth Mississippi conference : Eev. P. Tuggle, Eev. T. Y. Bamseyy 

— T "^ T.Q.viq,T>d^ Hon. L. Q. C. Lamar. 
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Arkansas conference: Eev. H. E. Withers, Eev. S. H. Babcock, Hon. 
W W. Floyd, S. K. Stone, esq. 

White Eiver conference: Eev. J. M. Steel, Eev. G. A. Donnelly, J. 
H. McFerrin, esq., J. W. Stayton, esq. 

Little Eock conference: Eev. A. Hunter, d. d., Eev. W. 0. Hearn, 
Ool. J. L. DeYampert, Dr. S. E. Cole. 

At this meeting of the board (January, 1873) Hon. Milton Brown was 
elected president; Drs. Kelley and Green were reelected, the one sec- 
retary and the other treasurer; and a body of by-laws was adopted. 
Some of the more important provisions of these by-laws will detain us: 
The board of trust should meet annually on the first Wednesday in 
May; the president, with the concurrence of the executive committee, 
might call special meetings; the officers of the board should be elected 
annually; an executive committee, to be composed of the president, the 
secretary, the treasurer, and one member of the board from each of the 
cooperating conferences, was empowered to act on all matters ad interiniy 
subject to the ratification of the board; each cooperating conference was 
given four representatives on the board, as already set forth. 

CONTROVERSY BETWEEN BISHOPS PIERCE AND MCTYEIRE. 

In the months of March, April, and May following the Memphis con- 
vention there appeared in the columns of the Nashville Christian Advo- 
cate a series of letters from Bishops Pierce and McTyeire — ^the one 
assailing, the other championing, the cause of the university. This 
battle of two giants no doubt reflected a controversy that was raging 
among the rank and file of the church. Jealousy on the part of the 
existing church colleges, antipathy to the special training of a theo- 
logical seminary, and a sort of prejudice against higher education in 
general — these gave animus to the opposition to the university. 

Bishop Pierce would have objected little to a church school in ev^ry 
city and in every circuit, but Bishop McTyeire thought otherwise. 
" The bane of our educational projects heretofore has been the want 
of concentration." 

With Bishop Pierce the power of the church lay in a pious and godly 
ministry, were they lettered or unlettered. " The best preachers I ever 
heard had never been to college at all — ^hardly to school." He scouted 
learned preaching and ridiculed the idea of preparing preachers by 
lectures and library. He feared that they would be lectured and 
molded until all individuality was gone. " It is my opinion that every 
dollar invested in a theological school will be a damage to Methodism. 
Had I a million I would not give a dime for such an object." 

Bishop McTyeire admitted that the mission of the church primarily 
was to the masses, but it was to all others as well. People were not 
to be dropped as soon as they became wealthy and refined. Southern 
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Methodism had no rcprcseutativo on the committee appointed to revise 
the translation of the Ijible. Why! One reason was becaafie it had 
no theological schools for the production of Biblical scholars. 

University education, said Bishop Pierce, "must be the outgrowth 
of an old, dense, rich population." " High culture can never be general." 
The coninioii i>ooi)le can never reach it. Bishop McTyeire replied by 
admitting that high culture could *' never be general." But it ought 
to be made as general as possible ; the higher forms of education nourish 
and control the lower. 

COOPEEATION OF THE COLLEGE OF BISHOPS. 

And thus the discussion went on until its farther continuation was 
rendered a waste of words by the action of the college of bishops, May 
9, 1872, consenting to locate the university whenever the sum (rf 
$500,000 should be i)ledged. This action was taken conformably to the 
Memphis resolutions and in response to a communication from the board 
of trust. The bishops were very fearful of damaging *' existing colleges 
and universities,'' and could enter into no official relations with Central 
University that would ^' discriminate between it and any and every other 
institution of the churcli." As the question of theological schools was 
"in controversy" among their people, they proposed nothing that might 
*^be construed into an expression" of their "collective opinion on the 
subject," and stipulated that the theological department sbould be such 
as would be consistent with the action of the general conference of 
1870. Had every step in the founding of Vanderbilt "CTniversity been 
taken in this reluctant half-hearted way, it would have been a loDg 
time a founding. 

ATTEMPT AND FAILUBE TO RAISE $500,000. 

'ftie Memphis convention had set $500,000 as the amount which must 
be secured before any department of the university could be opened. 
But the raising of this sum was found to be an impossible task. Even 
now when wealth and prosperity have returned to the South with an 
increase, her rich men do few great and generous deeds in the name of 
education. Much less could the South with her war wounds still 
unhealed respond to an appeal that presupposed the greatest health 
and vigor. !N'evertheless Dr. A. L. P. Green, treasurer of the board of 
trust, with the help of four agents appointed from as many conferences, 
joined shortly after by Dr. E. A. Young as secretary and financial 
agent of the board, undertook to raise the $500,000. But it is said 
that the agents did not collect enough cash to pay their own salaries. 
Twenty-six or twenty-seven thousand dollars given towards purchas- 
ng the site, mainly by citizens of Nashville, was the oidy considerable 
''^Titribution made. This was of Dr. Young's procuring. 
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CORNELIUS VANDERBILT AND VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. 

As often beSeJls, help came from an unexpected quarter. At a called 
meeting March 26, 1873, Bishop McTyeire laid before the board of 
trust the following communication : 

New York, March 17, 187S, 
To Bishop H. N. McTyeire, of Nashville: 

I make tho following offer tlirough you to the corporation knowu as the Central 
University of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South : 

First. I authorize you to procure suitable grounds not less than from twenty to 
fifty acres properly located for the erection of the following work. 

Second. To erect thereon suitable buildings for the uses of the university. 

Third. You to procure plans and specifications for such buildings and submit 
ihem to mo; and when approved the money for the foregoing objects to be furnished 
by me as it is needed. 

fourth. The sum included in the foregoing items, together with the '^ endowment 
fond'' and the ^'library fund,'' shall not be less in the aggregate than iive hun- 
dred thousand dollars ; and these last two funds shall be furnished to the corp(»'a« 
tion so soon as the buildings for the university^ro completed and ready to be used. 
The foregoing being subject to the following conditions: 

First. That you accept the presidency of the board of trust, receiving therefor a 
salary of three thousand doUars ($3,000) per annum and the use of a dwelling- house^ 
free of rent, on or near the university grounds. 

Second. Upon your death or resignation the board of trust shall elect a president. 

Third. To check hasty and injudicions appropriations or measures, the president 
shall have authority, whenever ho objects to any act of the board, to signify his 
objections in writing within ten days after its enactment; and no such act is to be 
valid unless upon reconsideration it be passed by a three- fourths vote of the board. 

Fourth. The amount set apart by me as an "endowment fund" shaU be forever 
inviolate, and shall be kept safely invested, and the interest and revenue only used 
in carrying on the university. The form of investment which I prefer and in which 
I reserve the privilege to give the money for said fund is in seven per cent first 
mortgage bonds of the New York Central and Hudson River Railroad Company, to 
be registered in the name of the corporation, and to be transferable only upon a 
special vote of the board of trust. 

ilfth. The university is to be located in or near Nashville, Tenn. 

Respectfully submitted. 

C. VANDERBILT, 

How Central TJniversity became the recipient of Commodore Van- 
derbilt's bounty is told in an address delivered by Dr. L. C. Garland, 
chancellor of Vanderbilt University, on Founder's day, May 27, 1876: 

In February, 1873, Bishop McTyeire spent, by invitation, a few weeks with the 
family of Mr. Vanderbilt in New York. Mr. Vanderbilt and the bishop had married 
cousins in the city of Mobile, who were very intimate with each other in their girl- 
hood, and thus was brought about an intimate relation between these two gentle- 
men. The bishop had from the first deeply interested himself In the founding of 
the proposed institution, but this visit had no reference thereto. He never did at 
any time solicit aid from Mr. Vanderbilt. It was very natural that, in general con- 
versations upon the condition of the South and the incidents therein transpiring, 
this enterprise, so import/ant to the church and so dear to the bishop's heart, should 
be mentioned. Finally, just before the bishops departure, Mr. Vanderbilt placed in 
his hands the pap^ proposing, upon certain conditions, to give the sum of $500,000 
to tlie institution. 
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Tliis account of the way in wliicli Commodore Vanderbilt came to 
endow Central University is illuminated and supplemented by Mr. John 
T. McTyeire's relation of the story as he heard it told by his father, the 
bishop: 

One evening, in conversation with Bishop MoTyeiro about the effects of the war 
upon the South and about the needs of that section, Commodore Vanderbilt expressed 
a desire to do something for the South, and asked the bishop to mention any plans 
he might have in mind that would redound to its good. The bishop mentioned, 
among other things, the Central University project, and he and the commodore dis- 
cussed it thoughtfully. The commodore did not show at the time a preference for 
any one of the proposed plans, but remarked on separating, " 1 shaU think more of 
what you have said and refer to that subject again." The next evening the bishop 
found on the center table in his bedroom a written proposition from the commodore 
designating the university idea as the one he proposed to adopt and naming the 
bishop as his choice for the head of the institution. *' Later in the evening in dis- 
cussing this choice the commodore playfully remarked that if it was a railroad or 
steamship line he could advise from experience what to do, but as it was a university 
the burden would have to fall on th^ishop's shoulders." The conmiodore snggested 
that the bishop resign the episcopacy and devote his whole attention to the uni- 
versity, promising him a salary of $10,000 a year, with a house, for life. '* This 
part of the proposition the bishop declined, but accepted the responsibility the 
undertaking involved and fixed his salary at a moderate sum and immediately pre- 
pared himself to begin the work." 

The board of trust of Central University accepted the gift of Mr. 
Vanderbilt, and in token of their gratitude, without any suggestion 
from him, sought and obtained amendment to their charter changing 
the name of Central University to Vanderbilt University. In com- 
pliance with a condition of the gift, Bishop McTyeire was elected presi- 
dent of the board. The agents of the board were requested to put forth 
every effort to obtain the additional half million of endowment. We 
know how futile were their efforts. 

The board of trust thought it best to use only the interest of Mr. 
Vanderbilt's donation in providing grounds, buildings, and equipment; 
maintaining the principal intact as an endowment fund. But Mr. Van- 
derbilt could not brook the delay which this plan would have rendered 
necessary. Accordingly, the work of building Vanderbilt University 
was entered upon forthwith. The bishop, on whom devolved the selec- 
tion of the site, located the university " on that parcel of ground situ- 
ated between the Hillsborough Pike and the extension of Broad street 
and known as the Litton or Taylor Hill, adjoining Boyd's Hill.'' The 
plat was an oblong square containing 74 acres of land. " Ground was 
broken for the main edifice of the university September 15, 1873, and 
the corner stone was laid April 28, 1874." In October, 1875, Vander- 
bilt University was dedicated and her doors thrown open to students. 

It had been Mr. Vanderbilt's intention to preserve $300,000 of his 
gift inviolate as a productive fiind. But as the erection of buildings' 
and the purchase of equipment proceeded, this fund was encroached 
upon more and more. It was seen that to keep it intact Mr. Vender- 
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bilt •would have to increase his bounty. This he did. In March, 1874, 
he added $100,000 to his previous donation. As the work went on he 
steadily furnished the funds. By December 1, 1875, he had given 
$360,000, and $32,831.46 were still necessary to clear the university 
of debt, paying for grounds, buildings, books, and apparatus, and for 
salaries and incidental expenses up to date. On the 2d of Decem- 
ber he wrote President McTyeire to draw on him for this sum as soon 
as the items could be paid off, and transmitted to the board of trust 
sixty bonds of $5,000 each, bearing 7 per cent interest, of the Lake Shore 
and Michigan Southern Eailway Company due in 1903. This was the 
endowment fund. Mr. Yanderbilt had carried out his original intention 
of making it $300,000, but in doing so he had given the university 
$692,831.46 instead of $500,000. 

By a law of the university Founder's Day has been made a perpet- 
ual holiday, to be ushered in by the playing of music and the ringing 
of the university bell. In the evening the founder's medal in oratory 
is contested for. The first celebration of Founder's Day, and the only 
one in Commodore Vanderbilt's lifetime, took place May 27, 1876, the 
eighty-second anniversary of the commodore's natal day. President 
McTyeire made a very happy occasional speech; trustees, faculties, and 
students telegraphed their greetings to the founder of the university, 
and Chancellor Garland delivered a discourse on his life and character 
and his benefactions to the university. 

In June, 1876, Bishop McTyeke was in IS'ew York on university 
business and visited Mr. Yanderbilt, then in his last illness. What 
happened is worth telling in Bishop McTyeire's own words : 

On taking leave to come home ho [Mr. Vanderbilt] remarked it would likely be 
our last interview in this world — ho had hoped to visit us here, but that must be 
given up now — sent his regards to the trustees and faculty and the students ; wished 
that the institution might prosper and do good, and, still holding my hand, paused. 
''Could you not put off leaving for one day?" I replied that no urgent matter 
required me to keep my appointment in leaving just then if his wish were otherwise. 
''My purpose has been to add $300,000, making out the million. I have perfect con- 
fidence in my son ; I know he will carry out my wishes ; but there's no teUing what 
may happen from outside to delay and hinder ; so you had better take it along with 
you. If you will defer your trip tiU to-morrow we can have the papers fixed up." 
That was the only time the subject of money was mentioned during a visit of days. 

The donation was in 7-per cent railway bonds, the same as composed 
the first donation, and was made and accepted on the condition that it 
should be a part of the endowment fund, the principal to be kept intact, 
the interest only to be used. 

Cornelius Yanderbilt died January 4, 1877, and was sincerely mourned 
by the people of ^NTashville and Tennessee. The exercises of the univer- 
sity were suspended and faculties and students passed resolutions of 
sorrow and gratitude. Eesolutions were passed also by a mass meet- 
ing of Nashville citizens, and by the general assembly of Tennessee, 
then in session. On the afternoon of Sunday, January 7, Bishop Mc- 
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Tycire preached a memorial sermon to a crowded audience in the oni- 
versify chapel. 

\V]ieu Mr. Vanderbilt transmitted the endowment fund to the board 
of trust he closed his letter to Tresideut McTydre with these words: 

And if it shall througli its iutlncnco contributo evon in the smallest degree to 
strengthening the ties which should exist between all geographical sections of oar 
common country I shall feel that it has accomplished one of the objects that has led 
me to take an interest in it. 

Tlie gift did noc fail of its purpose. ^' The act, timely and delicately 
as munificently done, touched men's heai^ts. It had no conditions that 
wounded the self-resi>ect or questioned the patriotism of the recipients. 
The effect was widely healing and beneficent as against any sectional 
animosities which the late unhappy years had tended to create. A dis- 
tinguished statesman remarked, ^Commodore Vanderbilt has done more 
for reconstruction than the Forty-second Congress.' " This feeling was 
X)rouiincnt in the sx)eeches made at the citizens' meeting and in the 
general assembly on the occasion of Mr. Vanderbilt's death. Said one 
of the speakers at the former, ^' He came to us not as a military chief- 
tain or conqueror; he came not with fire and sword, desolating our 
homes, tearing down our temples; but," etc. And in the houseSpeaker 
Taliaferro thus brought to a close the speeches on the adoption of the 
joint resolution of senate and house: 

With one stroke of the hand he mbhed ont all the party lines and the party dis- 
tinctions, and placed to the benefit of the chUdren of Tennessee and the entire 
South the sum of $1,000, 000« Wo see no statues erected in memory of Commodore 
Vanderbilt, but there are monuments, such as stand in the vicinity of Nashville, which 
will live for generations to come. I most heartily indorse the resolutions and agree 
that Tennessee has done no more honor to Commodore Vanderbilt than she has done 
to herself. 

The sentiment has been most beautifully expressed in a college song: 

And when the time shall come again, 

When bitterness shall cease« 

The blushing South to the North shall say, 

'Thou mayest if thou wilt/ 

The ring for that bright wedding day 

Shall be our Vanderbilt. 

MEDICAL DEPAET]VIE^T. OPENING OF THE LAW DEPARTMENT. 

As was related in the history of the University of Nashville, Vander- 
bilt University acquired a medical department April 21, 1874, by adopt- 
ing the medical department of the University of Nashvilla The medi- 
cal department was thus the first department of the university put in 
operation, although the law department was nominally in existence 
for a year before the biblical and academic departments, were opened. 
Dn the 29th of April, 18743 the board of trust elected the following 
j*ole law fiaculty: William F. Oooi)er, dean; Ed Baxter, Jordan Stokes^ 
iiui ward F, East, Thomas H. Malone, H. M. Spofford, A. O. P. NidtolflODy 
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professors, and William B. Eeese, junior professor. The department 
was to have rooms in the third story of the Southern Methodist Pub- 
lishing House. But the "rooms were not ready, and many prospective 
students thought in consequence that the opening of the school would 
be postponed and did not come to Nashville at all. Some who came 
left, but four remained, and to thess Judge Keese, the junior professor, 
began to give instruction. The dean of the department and the presi- 
dent of the board of trust determined, in effect, to postpone for a year 
the opening of the law school, but it was left with Judge Heese and his 
pupils whether they should continue their work. They decided to go 
on, and Judge Eeese was guaranteed a salary of $700. The judge car- 
ried one of his pupils (William V. Sullivan, of Oxford, Miss.) to gradu- 
ation. The others he prepared for the senior course. His class in- 
creased in time from 4 to 6. 

The board of trust now determined to reorganize the law school on 
a different plan. The old faculty resigned, and May 25, 1875, the execu- 
tive committee elected Thomas H. Malone, William B. Eeese, and Ed. 
Baxter professors, naming Malone dean. The law department of Van- 
derbilt University was leased to these gentlemen for twenty-five years 
from May 27, 1875; the lessees engaging to maintain a law school equal 
to the other law schools of the United States. The terms of the agree- 
ment were as follows : The university to provide rooms in the univer- 
sity building; the law faculty to receive and enjoy all tuition fees and 
to be guaranteed a yearly salary of $1,000 each for the first three years; 
the university to publish catalogues of the law department annually, 
free of charge; the law faculty to have exclusive control of the law 
department, including the power to create, abolish, or change professor- 
ships, the university reserving the right to impeach and remove pro- 
fessors for just and sufficient cause; each lessee to have the power to 
appoint his successor in the lease, subject to the confirmation of the 
other lessees and of the university; if a lessee should die without 
appointing his successor, his i^ersonal representatives to do so, subject 
to confirmation as above; law students to be subject to university dis- 
cipline in like manner with the students of other departments; the 
university to appoint one of the lessees dean of the department, he to 
be a member of the university senate. 

In the announcement for 1875-'76 the law faculty outline a two-year 
course of study and present their ideas on legal education and the 
methods they intend to follow. They can not, they assert, make law- 
' yers in two years, neither can they teach the rules of local law or the 
special branches of the science. Their endeavor, therefore, will be to 
ground their pupils in the fundamental principles of law and to give to 
their minds a legal trend and training. Moot courts, assimilated to the 
procedure of actual courts, will be a feature of the instruction. I^ash- 
ville, with the State library open to students, and with some State or 
Federal court always in session, offers superior advantages to the stu- 
dent of law. 
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The professors of the Vanderbilt law faculty have been men actively 
engaged in the practice of law, and this fact necessarily has had much to 
do with shaping the character of the school. The first anonncen^ent 
contaiued a passage vindicating and even commending this feature to 
the public: 

Every member of the faculty is engaged in the vigorous practice of the profession, 
which they by no means i>ropo8e to forego, and yet they have pledged themselves 
to each other and now assure the friends of the university that whatever time andla- 
bor may be necessary to secure the highest success within the compass of their abiUty 
will surely bo given to the law school. They hope, too, that coming daily to their 
lectures, fresh and heated from the contests of the bar, they may be able to impart 
to the study of the law a measure of the enthusiasm inseparably connected with the 
practice, and at all events they will keep prominently before the student the live 
law and practical questions of the day. 

PREPARATIONS FOR THE OPENING OF THE ACADEMIC AND BIBLICAL 

DEPARTMENTS. 

The medical and law departments had begun their work, but the 
biblical and academic departments, the latter the most important of 
all, the one to which the others are only accessories, were not yet 
organized. Preparations, however, were going rapidly forward. At 
the meeting of the board of trust in May, 1873, Bishop McTyeire and 
Dr. L. C. Garland were chosen a comiftittee and charged with sundry 
important duties in the establishment and organization of the univer- 
sity. A building committee was appointed to act in conjunction with 
Bishop McTyeire. 

January, 1874, Bishop McTyeire presented to the board a letter from 
Dr. Garland as the report of the committee of two on the organization 
of the university. Dr. Garland advises the creation of four chairs in 
the biblical department, eleven in the department of literature, science, 
and philosophy, seven in the law department, and eleven in the medical 
department, and names the chairs in the first two departments. He 
favors the establishment in the present of all the schools that the uni- 
versity expects ever to operate, although it may not be able to operate 
them now. A high ideal must be set up as the goal of all eflfort. Un- 
less this is done people will believe the means of the university amply 
sufficient to attain all its ends. But, seeing some of its wheels idle, 
men of wealth will be prompted to furnish the motive power. Dr. Gar- 
land recommends, therefore, that where the university can not afford 
to hire a professor it employ instead a '^ teacher '' at a lower salary. 
And, too, the work of some schools may be distributed among the pro- 
fessors of other schools. He urges that the public must not be disap- 
pointed in the character of the institution. It must be a university de 
facto as well as dejure. 

The board of trust at this time determined the salaries and the rela- 
tive rank of professors. Full professors were to receive the use of a 
dwelling and $2,500 a year; adjunct professors were to receive $1,500 a 
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year.^ The salary of the chancellor was fixed at that of a fdll profes- 
sor, with $500 additional. These salaries were not always given, much 
depending on the amount of work attached to the chair and on the 
experience, reputation, and ability of the professor. 

Plenty of time was taken in the selection of men for the various 
chairs. Some upon whom the choice fell declined and others had to be 
found. The first appointments were made nearly two years, the last one 
less than a month, before the opening of the university. The faculties 
of the academic and the biblical departments finally stood: 
Landon 0. Garland, ll. d.. Chancellor. 

ACADEMIC DEPARTMEIO'. 

L. 0. Garland, ll. d.. Professor of Physics and Astronomy, 

Nathaniel T. Lupton, A. M., Professor of Chemistry, 

Milton W. Humphreys, A. m., ph. d.. Professor of OreeTc, 

B. W. Arnold, A. m.. Adjunct Professor of Latin, 

Edward S. Joynes, A. M., Professor of Modern LanguageSj including • 
English, 

Andrew A. Lipscomb, D. d., ll. d., Professor of Philosophy and Criti- 
cism. 

James M. Safford, M. d., ph. d., Professor of Mineralogy j Botany^ and 
Economical Geology, 

Alexander Winchell, ll. d.. Professor of Zoology and Historical and 
Dynamical Oeology, 

William Le Eoy Broun, ll. d.. Professor of Mathematics, 

John C. Granbery, A. m., d. d.. Acting Professor of Mental and Moral 
Philosophy, 

BIBLICAL DEPARTMENT. 

T. O. Summers, d. d., ll. d., Professor of Systematic Theology. 
A. M. Shipp, D. D., Professor of Exegetical Theology, 
John 0. Granbery, D. D., Professor of Practical Theology, 

The Vanderbilt profited by the experience and example of older insti- 
tutions. Her professors were drawn from their faculties and her cur- 
riculum was made out only after a careful study and comparison of 
their curricula. President McTyeire visited in person Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary, the University of Virginia, Yale, Cornell, and Syracuse. 
The physical and chemical apparatus were obtained in Europe, direct 
from the best manufacturers — not through agents, but by the personal 
selection of the professors of physics and chemistry, Profs. Garland 
and Lupton going abroad for the purpose. Prof. Lupton had be.en a 
pupil of Bunsen at Heidelberg. He now visited some of the fines.t 
laboratories in England, France, and Germany. His purchases were 

' Since 1879 the guaranteed salary of a professor lias been only $2,000. However, 
the tuition fees, or a portion of them, are divided pro rata among the professors. Ad- 
junct professors nsuaUy receive the use of rooms in Wesley Hall. 
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made chiefly iu Paris, Londou, Darmstadt, Pfortzheim, Heidelberg, 
Bonu, and Cologne. Dr. Garland's purcliases were made firom Paris 
and London firms. In the school of natural history and geology the 
museum and cabinets contained several thousand specimens, some pur- 
chased abroad, others donated, and many belonging to the private col- 
lection of Prof. Safford. Ward's complete series of casts was bought 
for the school. 

When the university was dedicated there were standing on the 
campus eight professors' houses recently constructed; Wesley Hall 
appropriated to the use o'f divinitjr students; the main university, 
building; the observatory, unfinished; and a number of other struc- 
tures devoted to various purposes. 

DEDICATION AND INAUaUBATION OF THE UNTVEESITY. 

The dedication and inauguration exercises of Vanderbilt University 
took place Sunday and Monday, October 3 and 4, 1876. On the first 
day, morning and afternoon, a sermon each was preached by Bishops 
Daggett and Wightman; by the former on "The Dynamics of Chris- 
tianity, or Its System of Moral Forces;" by the latter on "Christ the 
Center and Bond of the Universe;" and a dedication hymn and a dedi- 
cation ode were sung. On Monday morning, in the university chapel, 
a full-length portrait of Commodore Vanderbilt was unveiled. Gover- 
nor Porter then spoke briefly, welcoming the university to Tennesseey 
after which Kev. Charles F. Deems, D. D., delivered an address on the 
"Relations of the University to Religion." Near the close of his 
address he took &om the desk an envelope^ opened it, and read the fol- 
lowing telegram: 

New Tobk, October 4, 

To Dr. Charles F. Deems: 

Peace and good will to men. 

C. Yanberbilt. 

Dr. Deems was followed by Rev. A. A. Lipscomb, D. D., lately chan- 
cellor of the University of Georgia, now professor in Vanderbilt 
"CTniversity, on the "Relations of the University to Greneral Education.'' 
Next came the installation of the faculties. President McTyeire ad- 
dressed them shortly and delivered to Chancellor Garland the keys of 
the university. The chancellor responded briefly. A part of the inau- 
guration ode, composed by the Rev. Dr. Lipscomb, was then sung. 
After the reading of another telegram from Mr. Vanderbilt invoking 
on the institution the blessing of " the Great Governor of all things,'' 
the exercises came to an end. 

SCHEME OP STUDIES AND DEGREES. 

A university pure and simple, receiving only college graduates and 
beginning where the college leaves off, would not have met the wants 
of the people and would have had little material on which to woik. 
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A compromise was effected and a curriculum made out that overlapped 
the junior and senior years of a college course and extended two years 
into a university course. First and second college, first and second 
university the years were called. The assumption that the Vanderbilt 
curriculum was two ye^rs higher than the curriculum of the ordinary 
Southern college, though an overstatement perhaps, was not yet with- 
out its basis of truth. Some studies extended through the college 
course and through the first year of the university course, others ran 
the whole length of both courses, while still others belonged wholly to 
the university course. The following schedule, showing the number of 
hours per week assigned to the different classes in each school, will 
-make the matter clear : 



1 

2 



4 
5 

7 
8 
9 



Studies. 



Latin 

Greek 

{French 
German 
Englisli 

History, philosophy, and criticism 

Moral philosophy 

Mathematics 

Applied mathematics 

Physics and astronomy 

Chemistry 

Geology and mineralogy 



College coarse. 



First year. 



3 
3 
3 



Second 
year. 



3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 



University conise. 



First year. 



3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
5 
5 
3 



Second 
year. 



2 

2 



2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 



The class system, by which all who enter college together pursue 
the same studies at the same time and are carried to graduation to- 
gether, notwithstanding diversities of taste and differences of capacity, 
was discarded and the school system adopted. A student took up 
whatever branches he pleased in whatever order he pleaded, provided 
always that he was prepared to enter upon the studies of his choice. 
He might, if he fancied, begin with moral philosophy and end with 
English. The system was in fact one form of the elective system. If 
a man did not care for a degree, the widest possible latitude was 
allowed; the only condition being that a reasonably large amount of 
work must be taken. But to applicants for degrees all discretion was 
denied, except as regarded the order in which studies might be pur- 
sued. And subsequently this discretion was refused for the first two 
years of the baccalaureate courses. The completion or the part com- 
pletion of certain schools was required. Four years, it was thought, 
were necessary for the attainment of the baccalaureate degrees and five 
years for that of the master's degree. The degrees offered were — Aca- 
demic: Bachelor of philosophy (B. P.); bachelor of science (B. S.); 
baclid^ of arts (B. A.), and master of arts (M. A.). Professional: 
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Civil engineer (C. E.); bachelor of laws (B. L.), and doctor of medicine 
(M. D.). Tlie university degrees of mining engineer (M. E.) and doc- 
tor of philosophy (Ph. D.) were added the second year and later on 
professional degrees in theology, dentistry, and pharmacy. Below are 
given the requirements for degrees according to the register of 1876. 
Few changes were made in them until 1887, when the whole scheme of 
studies and degrees was swept away. These requirements should be 
read in connection with the schedule of hours on page 123. 

BACHELOR OP PHILOSOPHY (B. P.). 

Required: Proficiency [t. e,, 60 per cent] in college course of English, modem lan- 
guages, mathematics, history; and in first year (university), history, physics, chem- 
istry, natural history, and geology ; and in first and second year (university), moral 
philosophy. * 

The college course of Latin may be substituted for one modern language. 

BACHELOR OF ARTS (B. A.). 

Required : Proficiency in college course of Latin, Grebk, English, mathematics, and 
history; in first year (university), Latin, Greek, history, chemistry, natural history, 
and geology; and in first and second year (university), moral philosophy, physics, 
and astronomy. 

BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (B. 8.). 

Required : Proficiency in college course of mathematics, modem languages and 
English; in first year (university), mathematics and moral philosophy; and in first 
and second year (university), physics and astronomy, chemistry and natural history, 
and geology. 

The college course of Latin may be substituted for one modem language. 

MASTER OF ARTS (M. A.). 

To obtain this degree the candidate must be a graduate [t. e., must have completed 
the course, and that with a grade of 80 per cent] in eight of the following subjects 
and proficient in all: (1) Latin, (2) Greek, (3) mathematics, (4) English, (5) one 
modem language, (6) history, (7) physics, and astronomy, (8) chemistry, (9) moral 
philosophy, (10) natural history and geology. 

The college course in two modern languages may be substituted for the entire 
course in one. 

CIVIL ENGINEER (C. E.). 

Required : Proficiency in college course of English and modem languages, and 
graduation in pure mathematics, physics and astronomy, natural history and geol- 
ogy, and chemistry; and in addition the special course prescribed in the school of 
engineering. 

MINING ENGINEER (M. E.). 

This degree required a year's study in addition to the work done for 
C. E., mostly in the laboratory, in the schools of chemistry and of nat- 
ural history and geology. As for the other degrees, so for this, a can- 
didate must prepare an essay, an oration, or a thesis. 
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^ DOCTOR OP PHILOSOPHY (PH.D.). 

This degree was offered to baccalaureate graduates -who for not less 
than two years after graduation should pursue any group of studies in 
a given collection of five groups, and who should stand the required 
examinations and present an acceptable thesis. 

SUBCOLLEGIATE CLASSES. 

The applicants for admission to the university during the earlier 
years of its history were many of them wofully unprepared. Chan- 
cellor Garland declared at the close of the first year that had the rules 
been strictly enforced fully two-thirds of the applicants would have 
been rejected. Here was a dilemma. The Yanderbilt had hoped to 
be a university, and yet the young men who came to her were not fitted 
for her lowest college classes. She was confronting a condition with 
which she had to deal; there was no evading it. The opening of a 
grammar school under the supervision of the university had been an- 
nounced. This was not done, but " subclasses," taught by instructors 
and fellows and even professors, were established instead. These 
classes stood in close relations to the college classes, were in fact merely 
accessory thereto, and could easily be abolished when there was no 
longer any necessity for them. 

CREATION AND HISTORY OF THE DENTAL DEPARTMENT. 

June 10, 1879, Vanderbilt TJniversity added to her other depart- 
ments a dental department by contract with a number of gentlemen 
who became the faculty of the new department. These gentlemen, 
with their respective chairs, werei William H. Morgan, m. d., d. d. s., 
dean, clinical dentistry and dental pathology; James O.Eoss, D. D. s., op- 
erative dentistry and dental hygiene; Eobert E. Freeman, M. D., D. D. s., 
mechanical and corrective dentistry; Thomas A. Atchison, M. D., ma- 
teria medica and special therapeutics; John E. Buist, M. D., oral sur- 
gery and surgical pathology; David E. Stubblefield, m. d., anatomy 
and physiology; IS'athaniel T. Lupton, ll. d., chemistry and metal- 
lurgy, and Eobert W. Steger, m. d., chemistry and microscopy. 

By the terms of the contract the faculty were to provide rooms for 
the department at their own expense, the university appropriating 
$1,000 towards equipment. Tuition fees should go to the professors in 
ftiU compensation for their services; while matriculation fees were set 
apart for expenditure on library and apparatus. Judging from the 
complaints made to the board of trust, the dental faculty did not find 
their contract profitable. In 1889 the department moved into new 
quarters in the just constructed law and dental building on Cherry 
street. The university charged for these new quarters $1,200 a year, 
and required the faculty to hire their own janitor and do their own light- 
ing, and heating. The building was erected with endoYrment fundS; 
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and tlie univerbity authorities claimed that the rooms conld not be let 
to the dental department free of rent without perverting the purpose 
of those funds. Moreover, by the original contract the dental faculty 
had agreed to provide rooms itself. The faculty demurred to the re- 
quirements of the university and the disagreement grew intense. But 
a compromise was made and the threatened rupture of relations averted. 
The original contract, however, was modified little and the dental 
faculty still complain of its provisions. 

The dental department occupies four stories in the rear end of the mag- 
nificent laAv and dental buililing. The extensive museum of the medical 
department and the privileges of lectures in any department of the 
university are oi>en to students. Patients in abundance are procured. 
Last year nearly five thousand operations were performed in the build- 
ing. The regular course begins October 1 and continues until the 
fourth Wednesday in February. It is preceded by a preliminary 
course in September. The Vauderbilt School of Dentistry conforms to 
the requirements for graduation of the National Association of Dental 
Faculties. Heretofore attendance on only two full courses has been 
necessary, but beginning with 1891-'92 three courses will be required. 
The fees for a course are neai'ly covered by $115. 

The faculty is at present constituted as follows: Henry W. Morgan, 
M. D., D. D. s., dean, professor of operative dentistry and dental hygiene; 
James C. lioss, b. b. s., emeritus professor of operative dentistry and 
dental hygiene; William H. Morgan, m. d., d. d. s., professor (^clinical 
dentistry and dental i)athology; Eobert R. Freeman, M. D., D. D. S., 
professor of mechanical and corrective dentistry; Thomas A. Atchison, 
M. D., professor o^materia medica and special therapeutics; D. E. Stub- 
blefleld, A. m., m. d., d. d. s., professor of chemistry and metallurgyj 
Ambrose Morrison, m. d., professor of anatomy and physiology; OrviUe 
H. Menees, M. D., professor of aural surgery, histology, and pathology. 
Demonstrators: A. P. Johnstone, D. D. s., demonstrator of operative 
and mechanical dentistry; S. S. Crockett, M. d., demonstrator of 
anatomy. 

The matriculation books of the department show a rapid growth ci 
attendance. From the beginning in 1879-'80 till now the yearly enroll- 
ment has been 15, 20, 33, 27, 28, 55, 76, 80, 76, 96, 100, 135. The total 
number of graduates has been 277. 

CREATION AND HISTORY OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PHABMAOY. 

The Yanderbilt School of Pharmacy dates back to an agreement made 
April 16, 1879, between the university and Drs. Thomas A. Atchison 
and William G. Ewing, Drs. Atchison and Ewing engaging to fill, the 
one the chair of materia medica and toxicology, the other the chair of 
the theory and practice of pharmacy; while the university agreed to 
furnish professors for the chairs of chemistry and of botany and miner- 
alogy. The annual sessions of the school were to be five monilis in 

. . I ^ dS i. 
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IttigtJiy and a tuition fee of $50 was to be charged^ of which one-fourth 
should go to Pro£ Atchison and one-fourth to Prof. Ewing. If either 
party should decide to withdraw from the arrangement, five months' 
notice was to be given the other party. The arrangement continued 
in force until 1888# Instruction in chemistry and in natural history 
and geology was given by the professors and instructors in those schools 
of the academic department. In 1884 Dr. Atehison retired from the 
faculty J Dr. Ewing took his place and Dr. J. C. Wharton was elected 
to the chair vacated by Dr. Ewing. 

To obtain the degree graduate in pharmacy (ph. a.) required attend^ 
ance upon two full courses of lectures and a thesis on some subject in 
materia medica^ chemistry, pharmacy, or some branch of science imme- 
diately connected therewith. A very important condition of gradua- 
tion was added in 1886, namely, that a student must have four years' 
practical exj^erience in a drugstore, including the time spent in attend- 
ance upon lectures and in laboratory work. If the candidate had not 
had the requisite experience, a certiJ&cate, exchangeable for a diploma 
when the requirement should have been met, was to be given him. 

Prior to 1888 there were no entrance examinations to the pharmaceu- 
tical department, and the students were not on the whole the equal of 
the academic students in point of intelligence and previous education. 

The department required of them no educational qualifications for 
admission, and added nothing to their educational qualifications beyond 
a certain amount of professional knowledge. In order to elevate the 
character of the department by increasing as well the general mental 
as the professional excellence of its graduates, the changes of 1888 
were introduced. These changes consisted in the institaition of entrance 
examinations^ the addition to the course of elementary French or 
German, Latin, and physics; the lengthening of the session from five 
months to nine months; the abolition of the rule requiring a thesis of 
a jcandidate for graduation; and the creation of a post-graduate degree 
master of pharmacy (ph. m.). 

These innovations were a radical departure from the policy and 
practice of most professional schools, and the department lost patron- 
age. Latin, French, ahd German were dropi)ed from the course in 
1889, and English substituted. In a year this went the way of the 
others, and only i)hysics was left of the studies added to the course 
two years before. But the entrance examinations in English, history, 
arithmetic, and geography, and the nine mouths' sessions were retained. 
In 1890 Profs. Ewiug and Wharton resigned, and E. A. Euddiman, 
PH. M., was elected instructor in materia medica and pharmacy, his 
whole time to be given to the university. The attendance of students 
from the establishment of the department in 1879 until 1891, inclusive, 
has been, for the various years in their order, 12, 17, 23, 20, 25, 2C, 39, 
46, 44, 28, 15, 22. The number of graduates, including those who have 
received certificates exchangeable for diplomas, has been 95. 
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The department of pharmacy is correlated with the academic schoolB 
of chemistry, and of natural history and geology. The latter is domi- 
ciled in science hall; the former, together with the pharmacy depart- 
ment, occupies the whole of the basement of the main building. Where 
possible, time and labor are saved by combining the work of the two 
schools and of the department. The best advantages the university 
affords in the way of scientific laboratories and apparatus are thus 
enjoyed by the students of pharmacy, and many of the graduates are 
ranking high as practical pharmacists and manufacturing chemists. 

HISTORY OP THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT SINCE 1874. 

The origin and early history of the medical department of the Uni- 
versity of Nashville (since 1874 the medical department of the Univer- 
sity of Nashville and Vanderbilt University) have been fiilly treated 
in the history of the University of Nashville. Only a few words need 
be said of its later history. The faculty, desiring to build a hospital 
in connection with the medical college, secured from the University of 
Nashville an extension of their lease until 1905. A building with a 
capacity of 250 patients was erected in 1875 immediately adjoining the 
college building. It has recently been enlarged, remodeled, and refitted. 
Its clinical facilities are under the exclusive control of the medical 
faculty. Not far from the college is the City Charity Hospital, the 
privileges of whose wards and lecture rooms are accorded the faculty. 
Tlie regular course of instruction is five months in length, beginning 
about the 1st of October and ending about the 1st of March. A pre- 
liminary course is given in September. Candidates for graduation 
must have attended two full courses of lectures, and have studied medi- 
cine three years under a regular practitioner, including the time spent 
at the college. The faculty have under consideration a graded scheme 
of studies, covering three instead of two courses of five months each. 
The necessary fees for a full course are $115. In 1875 the composition 
of the faculty was as follows : Thomas Menees, m. d., dean, professor 
of obstetrics 5 James M. Safford, M. D., professor of chemistry ^ Paul F. 
Eves, M. D., professor of operative and clinical surgery; William T. 
Briggs, M. D., professor of the princii)les and practice of surgery; 
Thomas L. Maddin, M. D., professor of the institutes and practice oif 
medicine; William L. Nichol, M. D., professor of the diseases of women 
and children and of clinical medicine; Van S. Lindsley, M. D., profes- 
sor of physiology; Thomas A. Atchison, M. D., professor of materia 
medica and therapeutics; Thomas O. Summers, jr., M. D., professor of 
anatomy and histology; John H. Oallender, m. d., professor of psycho- 
logical medicine; Charles S. Briggs, M. D., demonstrator of anatomy. 

In 1891 the faculty stood thus : 
Thomas Menees, M. d., Dean^ Professor of Obstetrics. 
William T. Briggs, M. D., Professor of Surgery. 
Thomas L. Maddin, M. D., Professor of Principles of MedidM and Oen- 

eral Pathology. 
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William L. Nicliol, M. D., Frofesson of Practice of Medicine a7id of GKn- 
teal Medicine, 

John H. CaIlender,M. d., Professor of Physiology and Psychology. 

James M. Safford, M. D., Professor of Chemistry. 

Thomas A. Atchison, m. d., Professor of General and Special Therapeu- 
tics and State Medicine. 

Charles S. Briggs, m. d., Professor of Surgical Anatomy and Operative 
Surgery. 

Orville H. Menees, m. d., Professor of Anatomy and Histology. 

George 0. Savage, m. d., Professor of Diseases of the Eye and Ear, 

William G. Ewing, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica and Pharmacy. 

Richard Douglas, M. d.. Professor of Diseases of Women and Clinical 
Gynecology, 

Charles L. Eves, m. d.. Demonstrator of Anatomy. 

Ambrose Morrison, m. d., Lecturer on Experimental Physiology. 

Odelle Weaver, m. d.. Assistant Demonstrator. 

Larkin Smith, M. D., Demonstrator of Histology^ Pathology^ and Micros:^ 
copy. 

J. D, B. DeBow, m. d.j Lecturer on Medical Jurisprudence. 

George H. Price, m. d.. Assistant in Diseases of the Eye and Ear. 

The enrollment of students in this department of the university be- 
tween 1876 and 1891^ has been for the years in their order, 115, 171, 
192, 226, 239, 308, 281, 203, 202, 203, 211, 210, 201, 231, 279, 249. The 
number of graduates has been 1,513 (1875-1891). 

HISTORY OF THE LAW DEPARTMENT SINCE 1875. 

The law department had 25 students in 1875-'76. The following 
figures show the annual enrollment since that year : 26, 31, 39, 44, 53, 
35, 37, 28, 35, 28, 34, 27, 37, 50, 44. Two hundred and twenty-four men 
altogether have received the diploma of the school. The guaranty of 
$1,000 a year to each of the professors for three years cost the univer- 
sity something over $3,000. The original faculty remained unchanged 
until 1882, when Prof. Malone retired on account of ill health. He con- 
tinued, however, as emeritus professor to be dean of the faculty. His 
place as teaching professor was taken by WiUiam A. Milliken. In 1887 
Prof. Milliken resigned and Chancellor Andrew Allison, of the Nash- 
ville chancery division, assumed the chair. In 1890 he gave way to 
Prof. Malone, who, restored to health, now resumed his duties, and the 
original faculty was again seated on the pedagogic throne. Corpora- 
tion law, once attached to Prof. Baxter's chair, is now taught by Prof. 
Malone. The moot court feature is very prominent in the Vanderbilt 
Law School. Prof. Baxter devotes most of his time to this work. The 
three professorships are : Equity jurisprudence, corporation, and com- 
mon law, Prof. Malone; commercial, statute, and constitutional law. 
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Prof. Reese ;' aud tbe law of evidence, pleading, and practice, Pro£ Bax- 
ter. Wilbur F. Barclay is librarian, secretary of the facolty^and assist- 
ant to Prof. Baxter. 

The quarters of the law department continued to be in University 
Uall, on the campus, until 1889, when they were changed to the new 
law and dental building on Cherry street, in the heart of the city. 
This change brings the department nearer the courts and the libraries, 
while students may still enjoy many of the advantages of the univer- 
sity — the library, the gymnasiunij and the literary societies. Notwith- 
standing, the removal necessarily tends to divorce the law department 
from the departments on the campus. 

Tho law library, couslsting of G^OOO volumes, contaius the private libraries of the 
lato Francis 13. Fogg (kinclly donated by Godfrey M. Fogg, esq.), those of Profe. 
Eeese and Baxter, tlio largo library uf tbc Nashville Bar Association^ and the splendid 
collection of Hon. AVilliam F. Cooper, now of Boston, Mass. These hooks were 
selected with very great care by Judge Cooper dnring his long and honorable oareef 
at the bar, as chancellor of tho Nashvillo chancery division, and as one of the judges 
of tho supreme court of Tennessee, and cover the whole literatoro of equity juris- 
prudence and practice. Tho library also contains a nmnbcr of valuable volumes 
contributed by other friends of tho university, besides a carefully chosen line of the 
best elementary works, selected by a committco composed of Judges Cooj^er and 
East and the professors and librarian of tho law school. Additions are constantly 
being made, including the rejiorts of all tho States and of England, as they issue 
from tho press. 

The work of the law school is comprised in two courses, a junior and 
a senior course, but the lectures and recitations are so arranged that 
the courses can both be carried on at once. As it is not beyond the 
capacity of the man of ordinary intelligence to carry on both courses at 
once, a half, perhaps more, of the students take them in one year. 
Quite recently three senior scholarships covering the cost of tuition 
for one year ($100) have been founded to induce students to devote 
two years to the courses. They are awarded to the three students 
makiug the highest grades in the junior course. The holders of the 
scholarships act in rotation as clerks of the moot court. The attend- 
ants upon law lectures appear to number more alumni of the academic 
department than formerly and the character of the graduates seems to 
be improving in consequence. 

HISTORY OF THE BIBLICAL DEPABTMENT. 

Wesley Hall, the home of the biblical department, was built in 1880, 
out of the $150,000 donated by William H. Vanderbilt the preyibos 
year. The old home of the department was also called Wesley Hall. 
Wesley Hall is five stories high, including the basement, a brick with 
cut-stone trimmings. 

Tho form ef the building is snch as to give the greatest amount of spaee with the 
maximum degree of exterior illumination, being that of two parallel tranavene seo- 

iProf. Reese died October 24, 1891. R. McPhail Smith has been appointed to his 
^air /»^ interim. 
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tions, 104 by AO feet and 130 by 35 feet, respectively, conuected by a longitudinal sec- 
tion 110 by 50 feet. 

The basement is occupied by kitchen, dining room, storage rooms, 
etc ; the other floors by library, chapel, lecture rooms, and living rooms. 
The largest and best appointed living rooms are held by professors, and 
some rooms are occupied by fellows and instructors. For several years, 
-when the department was not so full as it is now, students belonging 
to departments other than the biblical lived in Wesley Hall, but their 
presence tending to disorderliness, as was thought, the privilege was 
withdrawn. Eaeh room is furnished with table, chairs, wash stand, 
bedstead, mattress, and blankets. Other articles ai^e provided by the 
student himself. The messing system obtains, whereby board is brought 
down to $9 or $10 a month, or even lower. As biblical students pay no 
tuition fee, but only library and matriculation fees ($16), necessary 
expenses are small. 

. iN'ot till 1885 did the biblical department require of applicants for 
admission any literary or educational qualification. The call to preach 
the gospel was deemed qualification enough. The academic depart- 
ment was open to biblical students, but they seem not to have received 
the proper encouragement to enter it and supply the deficiencies of 
their education. Dr. Summers, dean of the department, was appar- 
ently oblivious to the disastrous effects of this policy and upheld it 
Steadily, although in his report to the board of trust in 1881 he was 
forced to admit that it might be well if the church authorities would 
give their young men an academic training before sending them to the 
biblical department of the Vanderbilt. Many took up the study of 
theology, one of the most subtle and abstruse of sciences, who did not 
possess a common-school educati6n. Some, very naturally, could not 
progress at all and had to leave the university. Others struggled 
through and then perhaps entered the subcoUegiate classes of the 
academic department. In any event this forced and ill-timed theolog- 
ical drill could hardly have been expected to work good results. And 
it did not. Men holding the diploma of one of the departments of the 
Vanderbilt, and yet mayhap lacking in the rudiments of an English 
education, brought the university into discredit. Finally better coun- 
sels prevailed. President McTyeire expressed in these words the 
altered views and purposes of the university authorities : 

I ajn convinced that in running on experimental lines we have made some mis- 
takes which need correction. It has come to be my deliberate judgment that a 
young man with only a common-school education who can give but two years to 
preparation for the ministry had best give those years to the academic depart- 
ment. 

Upon this idea the biblicai department was in 1885 reorganized. 
The rule now is to admit no one to Wesley Hall who can not enter the 
lowest classes of the academic department. If he can enter these 
classes he is received and enrolled as a theological candidate, with all 
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the rights^ privileges, aiul obligations of a iiill-fleuged theologne. Bat 
not until lie lias completed the soi)homore year of one of the courses 
leading to a bachelor's degree, with the privilege of dropping any of 
the prescribed studies and substituting others, under the advice and 
approbation of the chancellor, can he become a theological student 
proper. Meanwhile he is instructed at least once a week in the ele- 
mei;ts of theology. In lieu of this academic work at the university the 
completion of the sophomore year at any reputable college or a suc- 
cessful examination upon the sophomore studies of the academic depart- 
ment will be accepted. The graduates of reputable institutions are of 
course admitted without question. 

The classical course of three years includes Hebrew and Greek; the 
English course of two years omits them. In 1881 the degree of bach- 
elor of sacred theology (S. T. B.) was created and offered to full-course 
men who were also B. A. graduates, and even to those who did not hold 
a bachelor's degree, provided they could satisfy the faculty of general 
culture equivalent thereto. In 188G S. T. B. gave way to B. D. (bachelor 
of divinity) ; B. D. was made conferrable on B. A. graduates only. For 
the classical course students not degree men receive diplomas of gradu- 
ation, and for the English course i)arcliment certificates. 

Although these radical changes had to be wrought in a spirit of mod- 
eration and conservatism, and although the pill had to be sweetened 
to lessen its great bitterness, the results of the reorganization have 
been most gratifying. The hopes once entertained that the biblical 
department would become a sort of postgraduate school for the colleges, 
at least the Methodist colleges of the country, a central theological 
seminary for the whole church, are, it would appear, on the high road 
to realization. Take the year 1890-91. There were represented this 
year twenty-four colleges, though not all of the best perhaps, and 
twenty-seven conferences, nearly every conference in the church. Only 
21 of the 71 students were theological candidates, while of the 60 
theological students proper 35 were possessors of academic degrees. 
Many of these college graduates from far and near the university has 
attracted, like other theological seminaries, by the offer of scholarships. 
For the past two years a number of hundred-dollar scholarships have 
been awarded to meritorious college graduates in need of assistance. 
Ten were given the first year, eighteen last year, and twenty-three will 
be given this year. A fellowship, formerly open to graduates of the 
department, latterly only to B. J>. graduates, secures the residence of a 
postgraduate student of theology. He is expected to pursue post- 
graduate studies, and, '* if necessary, to teach not exceeding two hours 
daily under the direction of the faculty." 

Dr. E. A. Young served as secretary and financial agent of the uni- 
versity from 1873 to 1882. Aside from raising some $27,000 from citi- 
zens of Nashville and others towards purchasing the university site, 
he devoted most of his attention to securing an endowment for the bib- 
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Heal department. He directed liis appeals iu particular to some of tlie 
cooperating conferences. By 1877, $122,451.66 had been subscribed in 
notes, stocks, bonds, and other assets. This included the Atkinson be- 
quest of $40,000, left in trust to the bishops of the church by Mrs. Sarah 

E. Atkinson, of Memphis. One hundred and twenty thousand dollars 
is sti'd about the size of the fund. It yields, as a whole, less than 4 x)er 
cent, the annual income being approximately $4,500. Fifty thousand 
dollars of it are in subscription notes, on which the return is little or 
nothing. This "fund is called the sustentation fund, because it is used 
to assist needy theological candidates and students. Aid is not usually 
extended beyond the defrayment of board, and it is not rendered gratis, 
but is given in the form of a loan. The note of the recipient is taken, 
which he is expected to pay as soon as practicable, remitting in small 
sums, if not able to remit in large ones. Prior to 1888 the notes bore no 
interest, but now they draw interest at 6 per cent if not paid within 
four years after the student leaves the university. The money returned 
by old students goes to swell the fund whose benefits they have en- 
joyed. Lending to poor students is not the only use to which the sus^ 
tentation fond is put. It supports the fellowship and the scholarships 
of the department. 

In 1876-77 Rev. Thomas J. Dodd, D. d., was made professor of He- 
brew and ecclesiastical history. Save this addition to their number 
and the election of John J. Tigert assistant instructor in 1881 the origi- 
nal faculty of the bibilical department remained unchanged until the 
death of Dr. Summers and the election of Dr. Granbery to the episco- 
pacy, both in May, 1882. Dr. Shipp succeeded Dr. Summers in the 
deanship. In 1883 Rev. W. F. Tillett, A. M., was elected adjunct pro- 
fessor of systematic theology and ecclesiastical history. A year after- 
wards he was made a full professor. At the reorganization of the de- 
partment in 1885 all the professorships were declared vacant. The 
chairs were not all filled again until April, 1886, when Rev. W. W. 
Martin, M. A., B. D., of De Pauw University, was elected professor of 
Hebrew and old Testament exegesis. The new faculty stood : Rev. W. 

F. Tillett, M. A., D. D., dean, professor of systematic theology ^ Rev. 
Gross Alexander, B. A., B. D., professor of Greek and New Testament 
exegesis ; Rev. E. E. Hoss, M. A., D. D., professor of biblical and eccle- 
siastical history and homiletics, and Rev. W. W. Martin, M. A., B. d., 
professor of Hebrew and Old Testament exegesis. An instructor in 
music and one in elocution completed the teaching force. In 1890 
Prof. Hoss resigned and assumed the editorship of the Nashville Chris- 
tian Advocate, the principal organ of the church. Rev. A. Coke Smith, 
M. A., D. D., of Wofford College, was elected professor of practical the- 
ology, the chair of Prof. Hoss being left unfilled. Before the reorgan- 
ization of 1885 the theological faculty met with the academic faculty. 
Thereafter, by order of the board of trust, they met separately. The 
dean of the theological faculty is, however, ex officio a member of the 
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academicj faculty as well as vicc-cliaiicellor of the university. The en- 
rollment of students in the biblical department from the o.x>eiiing of 
the university to the present is given in the following figures: 25, 59, 
63, 49, 51, 70, 69, 74, 54, 50, 34, 31, 32, 25, 35, 50. To these may be added 
the theological candidates studying in the academic department. Be- 
ginning with 1885-8G they numbered in the respective years 10, 40, 34, 
27, 19, 21. There have been 57 graduates in the two-years English 
course and 36 in the three-years classical course. Twelve men have 
received the degree of B. D. and one the degree of S. T. B. 

HISTORY OF THE ICNGHNEEBINa DEPARTMENT. 

A degree in civil engineering was offered from the beginning, and in 
the second year a school of engineering was made one of the coordinate 
schools of the academic department. But there was no professor of 
engineering, and no professional instruction was given until 1879. In 
1879 Olin H. Landreth, M. A., c. e., was elected professor of engineering. 
The next year and succeeding years Prof. Landreth was allowed one or 
more assistants. The school ere long attained such importance that it 
was erected into a department, Prof. Landreth being made dean. This 
was done in 1886 and completed the organization of the university upon 
the plan of departments, each with its faculty and dean. The dean of 
the engineering department was made ex officio a member of the aca- 
demic faculty, and it was enacted that the action of this feiculty might 
be taken in lieu of the action of the engineering faculty and should be 
considered equivalent thereto whenever it was applicable to the engi- 
neering department. 

In August, 1879, William H. Vanderbilt donated $150,000 to the 
university. With a portion of this gift Science Hall was built and 
suf)plied with a complete equipment of engineering apparatus. 

This building has a central location on the grounds; being situated midway be- 
tween University Hall and Wesley Hall. It has three stories and basement, with a 
front of 80 feet and a depth of 90 feet. In the basement is the testing laboratory 
of the engineering department and the laboratory of the school of mining engineer- 
ing. The civil engineering lecture room and engineering museum are on the next 
floor, together with drawing and computing room and offices. Over this are the 
lecture and laboratory rooms of the School of Natural History and Geology, the 
Natural History Museum, and cabinets of geology, the whole occupying the second 
story of the building. The general drawing rooms occupy the mansard story, each 
room being lighted by a skylight and windows on three sides. 

This is Science Hall as it is to-day. Before the construction of the 
Hall of Mechanical Engineering in 1888, the school of Mechanical Engi- 
neering, with all its appurtenances, and the steam plant of the university 
heating system were located in Science Hall. The Hall of Mechanical 
Engineering ^4s situated near the Broad street gate of the campoSi and 
is of brick construction. The front portion (38 by 63 feet) is two storieB 
high, with basement and high attic, and is handsomely ornamented 
^ih sandstone and terracotta trimmings. It contains the redtation 
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and drawing rooms of the School of Mechanical Engineering. The rear 
portion (53 by 83 feet) is of ^ slow-burning mill construction," and is 
two stories high. The machine shop (50 by 50 feet), engine and wash 
rooms are on the first floor, and the carpentry and pattern-making 
shops (50 by 80 feet) on the second. The wing (83 by 43 feet) is of one 
story, with monitor roof, and is entirely fireproof. It contains the 
forge shop and foundry (40 by 40 feet), storerooms, pump and boiler 
rooms, in which is located the steam plant of the university heating 
system, which supplies steam to the various buildings and for motive 
power. . Attached to this wing is the coal house (43 by 48 feet).'' 

This addition to the facilities of the engineering department was due 
to Cornelius Vanderbilt, the grandson of the founder^ who in January, 
1888, gave $20,000 for the enlargement of the department. This sum 
was not enough, and the university had to supplement it with a large 
amount. 

Profl Landreth, when he took charge of the School of Engineering, 
dropped the degree of mining engineer, advanced the degree of civil 
engineer one year, and substituted bachelor of engineering (B. E.) 
for the old 0. E. The new B. E. and the old 0. E. course comprised 
nearly all the studies in the B. S. course, and in addition thereto a 
year's work in studies purely scientific and professional, so that the 
engineering course was much heavier to carry than the academic 
course, which was heavy enough. The degree of 0. E. was given a 
B. E. graduate on the completion of one of three courses — a course in 
constructive engineering, a course in geodesy, or a course in mining 
engineering. Later the choice of one in four instead of one in three 
courses, was offered, but the candidate was required to have engaged 
previously for not less than three months in the active practice of some 
branch of engineering in the line of the course chosen. 

In 1887 the whole scheme of studies in both the academic and engi- 
neering departments was altered very materially. At the first perfect 
freedom had been allowed students in respect of the order in which 
they prosecuted the studies leading to a degree. It was afterwards 
found best to restrict this freedom in the case of students studying for 
baccalaureate degrees, permitting it the last two years of the course, 
but prescribing the order of studies for the first two years. Now the 
class system with its four years of prescribed work, modified by the 
introduction of electives, was adopted. The elective feature differed 
radically in the two dei)artments, as will be seen. In the engineering 
department the course of studies for the first three years was made the 
same for all students — a general course essential to a broad and thor- 
ough training in any branch of the profession.' After the third year 
this general course divided into specialized courses in civil, mechanical, 
and mining engineering. B. E. was reached at the end of the fourth 
year and O. E. at the end of the fifth year, whichever special course 
Was taken* The three months of professional work were still retained 
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as a conditiou for the attainment of C. E. In 1889 the general course 
was shortened one year and the special courses lengthened correspond- 
ingly. The degree of B. E. was reached as before at the end of four 
years 5 but for 0. E. at the end of five years was substituted 0. E., M. 
E. (mechanical engineer), or E. M. (mining engineer), according to the. 
special course followed. Two years later the general course was short- 
ened to one year; so that now the studies of the three schools of engi- 
neering diverge after the first year, though four years are still required 
for the degree of B. E. and five years for the full degrees of C. E., M. 
E., and E. M. A thesis is required for all engineering degrees. And 
the requirement is not a dead letter, but is enforced. The new curricu- 
lum looks less to general culture than did the old and more to techni- 
cal and professional training. The curriculum is hardly as difficult as 
it was, hardly as great a terror to young men aspiring to a diploma. 

The engineering courses of Vanderbilt University will bear compari- 
son with those of any school in the South. Kay, it is believed that they 
are superior to those of any other Southern school in their searching 
requirements and their comprehensive training. Degrees which are 
awarded elsewhere in two or three years are won here only after four 
dr five years. Consequently, few men have reached graduation , but 
upon these few has been stamped the stamp of excellence. 

In July, 1883, Mr. William H. Vanderbilt added $100,000 to the endow- 
ment of the university. Bishop McTyeire had had special reference in 
asking for the donation to the growing wants of the engineering depart- 
ment. Through its aid a course in manual technology was established 
during the session of 1883-'84, having as its purpose to teach "the theo- 
retical principles underlying all constructive operations and trades as 
well as the art of manual construction." The course of two years com- 
prehended the exercises of the shop and the instruction of the class 
room. Mathematics, through trigonometry, elementary physics and 
mechanics, drawing, and shopwork were taught. Tuition was made 
free. 

In the winter of 1888-'89, manual technology took up its abode in the 
Hall of Mechanical Engineering. Here its quarters were commodious 
and its appliances and facilities abundant. The course was extended 
and broadened somewhat and fees the samo as the regular engineering 
fees were charged. At the same time scholarships affording free tuition 
were established in both classes, one for every 5 students or fraction 

thereof. 

The School of Manual Technology possesses the advantages of com- 
petent instructors and a splendid plant. The Vanderbilt has kept 
abreast of the times in manual training and it is matter of regret that 
the opportunities she offers are not more eagerly embraced. The num- 
ber of students is not what it should be, and a large proportion of these 
t,ake the course merely as a preparation for a course in engineering. 
■^hough serving this purpose well, the manual training Qpnrse.is fiurly 
v^mrVt/^ in itself and looks to ends and aims of its own. 
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Prof. Landreth is mucli interested in securing a good road system for 
Tennessee, and has established a course in road-building, extending 
from February 1 to April 1. Free instruction is offered to one official 
from every county in the State, to be appointed by the chairman of the 
county court. 

A school of architecture is badly needed, but in the present condition 
of the university's finances none can be established. There is no such 
school in the South. 

The shops and laboratories of the engineering department are well 
equipped with machinery and apparatus, and here and in the field the 
student spends a good portion of his time in testing and applying the 
theories of the class room. Occasional visits are made to manufacto- 
ries and other places of professional interest in and about IN'ashville, 
and sometimes to distant points. Indeed, from the first the art as well 
as the science of engineering has been taught. Tbe professors of the 
department doing a certain amount of outside x)rofessional work, but not 
so as to interfere with the performance of their academic duties, have been 
enabled to mix with theory the leaven of practice. An important fea- 
ture has been the working out of definite and complete " projects" after 
the manner of the French polytechnic schools. Among them may be 
mentioned two separate investigations for and designs of two bridges 
across the Cumberland Eiver at Nashville; three different plans for 
reclaiming from river overflow a 200-acre tract in the heart of l^ashvillej 
a detailed design for' the development of a large water power in southern 
Tennessee; and a series of investigations of several important proper- 
ties of the leading hydraulic cements of the United States. 

Prior to 1888 there had been instructors and assistants in the depart- 
ment, but only one professor. That year Charles L. Thornburg, c. E., 
PH. D., instructor in civil engineering, was made adjunct professor of 
civil engineering and practical astronomy, and William T. Magruder, 
M. E., instructor in mechanical engineering, was made adjunct pro- 
fessor of mechanical engineering. The teaching force for 1888-'89 
consisted of Profs. Landreth, Thornburg, and Magruder and of five 
instructors in mining and metallurgy, in manual technology, physics, 
mathematics, and English, and in machine and wood shops. The most 
important change made since then was the abolition of the instructor- 
ship in mining and metallurgy. The dean of the department and the 
professor of chemistry give all of the instruction now given and the 
number of students has in consequence diminished. 

The register for 1879-'80 was the first one to record separately the 
number of engineering students. There were 23 that year. Since 
then the attendance for the successive years has been 23, 29, 27, 37, 
37, 26, 36, 56, 48, 49, 55. Twenty B. E.'s, six C. E.?s, and one E. M. have 
been conferred. The number of graduates has been small for two 
reasons. Of one, the rigorous requirements for graduation, we have 
spoken. The otiier reason is the demand on the department for engi- 
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nccrs. Opportunities of going to work at good salaries have drawn 
many students away froui their studies before tliey had completed 
them. In his report to .the board of trust in June, 1887, the dean 
said, speaking of the success of his students in obtaining work: 

Fourteen have l)een offered «in(l have accepted good positions while atthe univer- 
sity Avithiii the x^ast two months and every member of the present graduating class 
of eugiuecrs has received an appointment before graduating, and will accept immedi- 
ately after commencement. 

THE BOARD OF TRUST — IMPORTANT CHANGES IN ITS OONSTITUTION 

AND ORGANIZATION. 

The character, organization, aud composition of the board of trust 
have undergone imi^ortant clianges. The principal changes are: (1) 
An increase in the number of sustaining conferences; (2) the transfer- 
ence of the election of members from the conferences to the board; (3) 
a diminution in the number of representatives accorded to each, con- 
ference; (4) the substitution of limited terms of service for life terms 
and the expiration of these terms, so as to secure a board composed at 
once of old and of new elements; and (5) the exercise by the bishops 
of the church of their chartered rights, which are virtually the rights 
of tnistees. 

(1) Four of the conferences — the Xorth Alabama, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, and Louisiana — which had united in applying for a charter for 
Central University failed after the charter had been obtained to take 
any steps in favor and support of the university; and in January, 1873, 
the board of trust declared vacant the seats of the representatives of 
these conferences. It afterwards appearing that the Korth Alabama 
Conference had postponed action for the sake of harmony and that it 
now desired to cooperate in establishing and supporting the university, 
the board rescinded its resolution of January, 1873, so far as thelN'orth 
Alabama Conference was concerned and elected the nominees of the 
conference to seats in its body, May, 1875. These nominees were 0. D, 
Oliver, D. D., Kev. Anson West, Hon. W. B. Wood, and J. J. Dement, 
M. D. Nine years later, in 1884, the Louisville Conference was admitted 
as one of the cooperating conferences and Eev. E. W. Browder and 
Wilbur r. Barclay, alumni of the university, were elected its repre- 
sentatives — this in response to a petition from the alumni assocfation 
asking for representation in the board. The admission of the Lonis- 
ville Conference had been proposed some years before, but the petition 
of the alumni association brought the matter to a head. 

(2) By-law Ifo. 7 of the board of trust, adopted in 1873, provided that 
if a vacancy should occur in the representation of a conference it should 
be filled by the board upon the nomination of the conference. In lis 
message to the board September 30, 1874, President McTyeire gave 
some clear and cogent reasons why the board should fill its own vacan- 
cies. He said: 

Tho constitution^ fitness, and safety of the board having this vast and growing 
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ii^terest in trust Trill be very uncertain if by popular election on hasty and perhaps 
ill-considered grounds of choice its future members are to be supplied ; whereas the 
board knows its own wants, is familiar with the nature of the work to be done, has 
the university and its interests in mind and in heart, and is ever watchful of its wel- 
fare and on the lookout for suitable instruments and agents to promote it. 

These reasons prevailed with the board and at its next meeting, May, 
1875, it enacted that vacancies should be filled on its own nomination, 
subject to the confirmation of the conferences concerned. Despite op- 
position in some quarters this method of continuing the existence of 
the board has ultimately prevailed and in the ftiture will probably be 
accepted with little question. The charter guarantees a " fair repre- 
sentation in the management of the university to any annual confer- 
ence hereafter cooperating with us.'' It is doubtful whether this pro- 
vision applies at all to the originally cooperating conferences, and if it 
does it is within the competence of the board to grant this " fair repre- 
sentation " in its own way. 

(3) In 1882 the representation of each conference in the board of 
trustees was reduced to two members, one clerical and one lay. The 
reduction was not made at once, but it was enacted that no vacancies 
should be filled until it became necessary to do so in order to maintain 
the representation of the conference at the minimum of two. 

(4) A most important change in the character and constitution of the 
board was made in 1888, a change intended by the constant infusion of 
new elements to secure a live, progressive board, a board in touch and 
sympathy with the times, and yet whose conservatism and capacity for 
afi'airs should be maintained by the presence of a majority of old, ex- 
perienced members. The change was this: The four members from the 
Tennessee and North Alabama conferences to go out in 1890; the four 
from the Memphis and Korth Mississippi conferences in 1892; the four 
from the Louisville and Little Kock conferences in 1894; the four from 
the Arkansas and White Eiver conferences in 189C; in 1890 and every 
two years thereafter as the terms of one-fourth of the members of the 
board should expire their j)laces to be filled by election; the^ members 
to be removable for cause and to stay in of&ce until their successors 
should be elected and confirmed. 

(5) Occasionally a bishop appeared in the meetings of the board of 
trust and was welcomed to a share in its deliberations, but not until 
President McTyeire's death did the bishops as a whole exercise the 
rights conferred on them by the charter of the university, the rights 
virtually of regular trustees of the institution. It was Bishop Mc- 
Tyeire's request that they should exercise these rights and assume a 
responsibility in the management of the university, and since his death 
they have done so. 

The cooperating conferences have no control over the university 
unless the presence in the board of trust of representatives irrespon- 
sible to them is control. However, reports are made by the university 
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to the confereiKJos iiiul its represeiitutives api)ear before them to urge 
its claims. 

The executive committee of the board of trust, clothed between meet- 
ings of the board with full powers, their exercise, however, subject to 
the review of the board, has played a prominent rdle in the governance 
and administriitioii of the university, and has often decided matters 
most important to its welfare. As at first constituted it was comx>osed 
of the president, the secretary, and the treasurer of the board, and of 
one member of the board from each conference, electexL annually. Since 
1875 it has been made up of the president and the secretary and three 
members of the board, elected annually, a smaller body and therefore 
more prompt to decide and more swift to act. 

Dr. E. A. Young was secretary and financial agent of the board of 
trust from 1873 to 1882. Since then he has been simply secretary. 
Dr. A. L. P. Green was treasurer till his death in 1874. The treasurers 
since him have been Dempsey Weaver, 1874-'79; Thomas D. Fite, 
1880-'85, and E. W, Cole, 1886. When the executive committee was 
reduced in size, D. C. Kelley, E. H. East, and D. T. Eeynolds were 
elected the unofficial members. Ko changes were made in the compo- 
sition of the committee until 1889 and 1890. In the former year Presi- 
dent McTyeire died and was succeeded by President Hargrove. In the 
latter year the elective membership of the committee was renewed by 
the choice of Eobert W. Browder, D. D., Judge E. H. East, and Anson 
West, D. D. The board of trust at the present time is constituted as 
follows : Kev. S. H. Babcock, Eobert W. Browder, D. D., J. W. Brown, 
M. D., A. E. Carter, B. A., Eev. G. A. Donnelly, J. J. Dement, M. D., E, 
H. East, H. W. Foote, T. T. Hillman, Andrew Hunter, D. D., W. O. John- 
son, D. D., L. Q. C. Lamar, E. J. Morgan, Eev. T. T. Eamsey, J. W. 
Stayton, S. K. Stone, Anson West, d. d., E. A. Young, D. D., and Bish- 
ops J. C. Keener, A. W. Wilson, J. C. Granbery, E. K. Hargrove, W. 
W. Duncan, C. B. Galloway, E. E. Hendrix, J. S. Key, A. G. Haygood, 
and O. P. Fitzgerald. 

DEATH OF PRESIDENT M'TYEIRE AND ELECTION OF HIS SUOCXBSSOB. 

On the 15th day of February, 1889, Holland N. McTyeire, president 
of the board of trustees of Yanderbilt university, died. His body 
lies buried on the university campus. Without Bishop McTyeire, Cen- 
tral University might have been, but without him Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity would never have been. And had he not lived to lay the first 
stones in the structure, Yanderbilt University would not have been 
what it is. Few institutions in their beginnings are so much the work 
of one man. Of his wife. Bishop McTyeire said: "My wife was a 
Mlcnt but golden link in the chain of Providence that led to Vander- 
)ilt University," and he asked that she be given an allowanceoff 1,000 
- ^'^QT '^nd be permitted to end her days in the old home on the cani- 
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pus.^ Both requests were granted. Mrs. McTyeire did not long sur- 
vive her husband. She died January 14, 1891. 

During Bishop McTyeire's illness and until the election of his suc- 
cessor, Judge E. H. East, one of the seven vice-presidents of the board of 
trustees and a member of the executive committee, performed the duties 
of the president's office. The board met in May, 1889, and elected 
Bishop E. K. Hargrove president. Bishop McTyeire's powers had been 
anomalous, and the question whether or not Commodore Yanderbilt 
had intended that they should descend to his successor was a delicate 
and difficult one. The right of veto was not withdrawn from the sec- 
ond president, but it was understood that the exceptional powers of 
the first president should not be exercised by him. He is unsalaried, 
but receives $1,000 a year as commutation for house rent. 

The first president of Yanderbilt University was a high church dig- 
nitary, and so is the second president. After the death of Bishop 
McTyeire much was said and written on the subject of his successor. 
Should he be a clergyman or a layman, and should the choice be re- 
stricted to the Methodist Episcopal Church South? Many held that 
the university was a gift to the whole South and demanded that the 
trust be administered in the interest of no sect or section. But the 
trustees, conceiving that the gift was to the church first of all and 
through her to the South, thought it but right that a man high in her 
councils should be the head of Yanderbilt University. 

SKETCH OF BISHOP MCTYEIRE. 

The following sketch of Bishop McTyeire was written by Dr. W. M. 
Baskervill, professor of English language and literature in the Yan- 
derbilt. Being a son-in-law of the bishop's. Dr. Baskervill had the 
advantage of a nearer view of his mind and character : 

Since Thomas JeflPorson no man Las left sucli an impress upon education in the 
South as Bishop H. N. McTyeire. He had passed Uttle time in the schoolroom, only 
serving as tutor for a short while at Randolph-Macon College in Virginia. But he 
had peculiar qualifications for the great work to which he was called. Born in South 
Carolina, educated in Virginia, he had before he became a bishop served his church 
as pastor and editor in Virginia, Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Tennessee. 
After his election to that office he had traveled aU over the South and West ; he had 
ail inquiring mind, rare powers of observation, and a tenacious memory ; and it can 

* The sentence quoted from Bishop McTyeire, '' My wife was a silent but golden 
link in the chain of Providence that led to Vanderbilt University," and his request 
that she be given an allowance of $1,000 a year and be permitted to end her days in. 

-'■C-i 

the old home on the campus, were contained in a paper prepared by him on the 
eve of his departure for the Methodist Ecumenical Conference held in London in 
1881 and read before the board of trust after his death. In his will he did not 
ask an annuity for his wife, but asked only that she might spend her widowhood in 
the old home, "not sharing it with any professor or officer." The sentence quoted 
above is slightly changed in his will. It reads: "My wife was a silent but golden 
link in the chain that brought and bound this university to NashviUe and especially 
to Methodism. 
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Hafely bo euiiil tb:it iiu other man in tho South kucw tho wants aud needs of the pe> 
plo h<^ttcr than he. 

KspfHtially AvaH thin truo in roji^anl to education. Ho belonged to a denomination 
Avhi<'h, ho h>vcd to rcnieinhcr, H])rung from a university , yet which sank its root-s deep 
into llio popular heart. Efjually at homo in a X)alace or a cabin, before an ecumen- 
ical body or a congregation of niountainocrH, ho was a typical man of his church. 
His mind had long dwelt on educational problems. Tho old-tim«. academies had 
almost erased to exist, and the colleges, oftentimes burdened witU debt and always 
struggling to live, appealed to him in every Southern Stato. He must needs think 
about education. So, along with otherH, he jdanned and worked for something bet- 
tor. By a series of masterly papers ho showed the need and tho nsos of a great cen- 
tral university — an institution thoroughly equipped and well endowed. When he 
met Commodore Vnnderl)ilt liis i)lans wero well matured. Each bad what the other 
wanted. The tyi)ical southerner and the typical northerner — each strong in his own 
convictions, but both having at heart tho best interests of tho whole country — ^formed 
a paitnership in which heart and brain strove to show to tho world what money, con- 
trolled by great oxccutivo aliility and used Avith a perfect knowledge of the situation, 
could do toward tho upbuilding of tho South and the restoration of fraternal feel- 
ings. 

As soon as tho first gift was made, Bishop McTyeiro set to work with his nsuftl 
thoroughness and deliberation. He visited tho best institutions of tho country, 
talked Avith presidents and i)rofe8soi'H, looked at the grounds, inspected tho build- 
ings, and studied all tho dotaUs of these great foundations. He sent specialists to 
Europe to ])ny scientific apparatus. He picked able professors from different col- 
leges and intrusted to them tho organization of tho depailimonts and tbe formation 
of courses of study. All material interests ho attended to himself. 

In tho matter of location and choice of site Bishop McTyoire's idea was to blond 
tho ideal and tho practical. "Academic shades and philosophic tranquillity" had 
great charms for him, but ho also knew that " character is formed in the stream of 
life." No monastic traditions fettered his mind. With a quiet sndle ho nsod to tell 
of an agent who recommended an out-of-the-way place as more suitable than the 
site afterwards chosen, by saying: "Bishop, tho boys will be looking ont of tbe win- 
dows there." His rei>ly was charact-eristic : "We want them to look out, and to 
know Avhat is going on outside." This leader of men well know that observation 
and contact Avith men had given him by far tho better part of bis education. No 
place for a real iiniA'crsity like a thriving, groAving, bustling city, was bis opinion. 

One condition of the gift was that Bishop McTyeire should have bis home on the 
campus. Tho permanent endowment was gi\'en in sxich a shape that it could easily 
take care of i tself. Jhit during his life the president of tho board of trustees expended 
over $600,000 in grounds, buildings, apparatus, etc., and it is safe to say that not a 
walk Avas made nor a drive laid off, not a tree or shrub was planted, not a building 
was designed, and scarcely a brick or a stone pxit in place which did not receive his 
careful inspection and get his personal approval. This minute personal oversiglit 
and direction ho maintained till he was taken away. 

In the purely educational affairs of tho uni\'orsty his influence was great, bnt 
used iudirectl3\ The curricula and tho instruction of classes were left to tbe faculty. 
No change of policy could bo effected except through him, but the suggestions and 
tho plans generally originated in that body. He wanted numbers, but be valued 
scholarship more. Hence be lent the weight of his powerful influence to the aboli- 
tion of subcollegiate classes, to tho reorganization of the Biblical department, and 
all tho other changes that were made during his lifetime. Hehad the happy jbonlty 
of waiting and the Avillingness to be responsible for unpopular measures, if thereby 
le saw any gain to the university. But he Avas specially desirous of having a har- 
"nonious faculty, and whon any new measure was proposed to tbe board of tmsteM 
.>»T/.Ti£rh i"m, his first question Avas, "Aro tho faculty agreed??' Towaida the end 
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of his life he came to that body more and more for counsel and advice. The last 
time he met with them he said, " Gentlemen, the session of the board is near at hand 
and I have come to consult with you. I can get more in an hour's talk with you 
than in a week from them. " 

His personal relations to officers and students were kind and courteous. He took 
a friendly interest in tHem and in their work. If a professor wrote a timely article 
or publtshed a work^ or if a student distinguished himself in any way, he was sure 
to find in "the bishop," as all loved to call him, appreciation and encouragement. 
He had a way of greeting the new student, espMally if he was fresh from a country 
home, so as in a very few moments to make him feel that he had found an old friend. 
In many cases this was true, for owing to the bishop's wide acciuaintance he was al- 
most sure to know the new boy's father and mother, or at least his pastor or some 
well-known public man in his neighborhood. Hehadahabit of studyingthe matricu- 
lation book to find out who the students were and where they came from, and a hint 
or a suggestion would oftentimes place the student with all his home ties in the bish- 
op's singularly tenacious memory. In this way he quietly established himself in the 
confidence of the students, and there were few who did not feel safer for having him 
as counselor and friend. Many young men were educated at his expense, but this 
was done so quietly and unostentatiously that often not even a member of his own 
family would ever hear of it. 

A familiar sight to old students was the bishop, as he strolled about the camplis. 
The large frame, with its broad shoulders and massive head surmounted by a wide- 
brimmed hat, the long white cane in the right hand, and the leisurely gait will not 
soon be forgotten. It gave him special pleasure to have some one accompany 
him during these strolls, and at such times he was most communicative and rcminis- 
cential. Now he could be seen plucking a magnolia — ^his favorite flower — ^for a 
friend in her carriage or stopping to give a welcome to some old acquaintance or to 
extend a courtesy to strangers. To these he was always attentive. Mr. J. M. Leech, 
that courteous Virginian and former secretary of the faculty, has recorded this inci- 
dent: "He once cordially thanked me for conducting through'the university build- 
ings a company of plain country people, among whom was a woman with a baby in 
her arms. ' Who knows what may come of that visit f ' said he. 'It may bring that 
baby here as a student. He may yet be one of our illustrious men. Who knows f 
Who knows! Such people are not to be neglected. Great men come of them.'" 

By many he was thought to be austere and unsympathetic. A man of positive con- 
victions and tenacity of purpose necessarily makes enemies, and the first president 
of Vanderbilt University was no exception to the rule. But, though he was firm and 
nnyielding where principle was concerned, he never persecuted or oppressed any 
man. There was no vindictiveness in his nature. He changed the whole policy of 
his management more than once, for he ever learned from experience, and each time 
some good men threw themselves across his path and suffered the consequences. 
• The interests of the university were dearer to him than the favor of any man. He 
sundered the ties of some esteemed friendships in this work and had to meet much 
active and unfriendly opposition An the prosecution of his carefully considered 
plans for the welfare of the university. But not one that opposed suffered as much 
as he, though he never showed it. On his death bed he looked back on his admin- 
istration without regret, for though he acknowledged that he had made some mis- 
takes he felt that in every instance he had done the best ho knew how to do with the 
light before him. The universal sorrow among professors and students at his un- 
timely taking off, which each year intensifies, is the best tribute to his great and 
Boblc leadership and wise administration. 

ENDOWMENT, REVENUE, AND PLANT. 

More than one Yanderbilt has given of his wealth to the university; 
the son and the grandsons of the founder are benefactors of theinstitu- 
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tion. William II. Yanderbilt gave all told over $450,000. His first 
donation was one of 8100,000 for the construction of the gymnasium, 
science hall, and Wesley hall. Instead of costing only $100,000 these 
buildings cost $145,404.77. Mr. Vanderbilt promptly supplied, the 
deficit. The addition of $100,000 in 1883 to the endowment fund was 
made with special reference to the needs of the engineering department. 
Later Mr. Yanderbilt gave $10,000 to President McTyeire as a token 
of his appreciation of the management of the university, to be used as 
he pleased. 

Mr. Vanderbilt died December 8, 1885, and left $200,000 to the uni- 
versity. This was added to the endowment, swelling it to $900,000. 
The bequest tax of $11,775 imposed upon the legacy by the State of 
New York was paid by Cornelius and William K. Vanderbilt. Besides 
this Cornelius Vanderbilt has given $30,000 to the university, $10,000 
for the library, and $20,000 for the hall of mechanical engineering. 

Vanderbilt University has received in round numbers, exclusive of 
the Biblical-department funds, $1,500,000. Nine hundred thousand 
dollars have been reserved as productive endowment and $600,000 have 
been expended in grounds, buildings, furnishings, machinery, and appa- 
ratus. Much of the annual revenue has, of course, been used in main- 
taining and improving the plant and enhancing its value by additions 
to buildings and equii)ment. The broad campus of 74 acres, with its 
walks and its drives, its grass and its trees, is the delight of the stu- 
dent and the admiration of the stranger. A happy mean has been 
struck between the artificial and the natural. * It is on high ground 
just west of the Nashville corporation line. Toward the west it is level; 
toward the north and east, in the direction of the city, it slopes gently. 
Along the top of the slope and facing the city are situated three of the 
principal buildings — university hall, science hall, and Wesley halL 
West of these are the gymnasium, the observatory, professors^ houses, 
and students' dormitories. East of them, at the foot of the slope, is 
Mechanical Engineering Hall. Along the north side of the campus runs 
a double-track electric railway, rendering easy of access any part of 
Nashville. 

University Hall, the center of university life, is the northernmost of 
the larger buildings. 

Tills building; devoted to general university puiposes^ is also oecnpied by the aca- 
demic department and by the department of pharmacy. 

Tbe structure is of brick, with gray-stone trimmings, four stories in height, and 
190 feet front by 140 feet deep. The first floor is occupied whoUy by the schools of 
chemistry and pharmacy, with their lecture-rooms, working and special laborato- 
ries, balance-room, museums, and chemical storing vaults. The next floor has the 
business offices of the university, the apparatus, experimental rooms, and labora- 
tory of the school of physics, and other lecture rooms. The remaining floors are 
occupied by the university chapel (of Gothic interior architecture;, the library and 
reading room, literary society halls, lecture rooms, and professors' studies. The 
ouilding throughout is warmed by steam from the heating station in the Hall of 
Mechanical Engineering, lighted by gas, well ventilated; and protected flfom fire by 
.-«*A^ ji-n^c nj. vyepy floor. 
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Brief descriptions have already been given of Science Hall, Wesley 
Hall, and the Hall of Mechanical Engineering. The other buildings 
on the campus are the observatory, the gymnasium, the west-side dor- 
mitories, the residences of -professors and other employes of the uni- 
versity, etc. Outside the campus there is one professor's residence and 
inside there are nine such. All the latter are of brick, three of them 
cottages and the rest large two- story houses. On the northwest cor- 
ner of the campus there are seven brick dormitories for the use of stu- 
dents, the first of which, was built in 1886. Six of them are after the 
same model and contain eight rooms apiece. The seventh is con- 
structed differently and contains, in addition to a number of living 
rooms, dining room, kitchen, and oflBlce. From the occupant or occu- 
pants of each room the university receives an annual rent of $25. The 
messing system obtains at West Side, as in Wesley Hall. Students pf 
any department on the campus and students of the law department 
who have been students of the academic department and have lived 
at West Side are permitted to board there. This limitation imposed 
upon the residence of law students is necessitated by want of room. The 
gymnasium was built at the same time as Wesley Hall and Science 
Hall. It is a brick building 90 by 60 feet, well furnished with gymnastic 
apparatus. At either end is a visitors' gallery and below is a base- 
ment containing dressing and bath rooms. The observatory, a small 
brick building constructed solely for astronomical purposes, is centrally 
located on high ground. It is provided with an equatorial of 6-inch 
aperture and 8-foot focal length, accompanied by a stellar and solar 
spectroscope; a meridian circle reading to seconds, with four microme- 
ters; an astronomical clock, and an altazimuth. The law and den- 
tal building, recently erected, is on Cherry street, in the lieart of 
the city. It is five stories high, with sandstone front, and is one of the 
handsomest structures in Nashville. Only a portion of it is used by 
the law and dental departments, the rest being occupied by rented oflBl- 
ces. Lot and building cost nearly $100,000 and represent an invest- 
ment of that much of the endowment fimd. 

The library occupies two rooms in University Hall. It has a large 
branch in Wesley Hall and a few of its books and publications may be 
found in Science Hall and the Hall of Mechanical Engineering. A good 
number of current newspapers and magazines is kept on hand. But 
the shelves betray a deplorable want. They contain only about 15,000 
volumes. Well and in some regards splendidly equipped in respect of 
scientific apparatus, the university lags far behind her general progress 
in the matter of a library. 

The endowment of Vanderbilt University was all given in $5,000 
second-mortgage bonds of the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
Eailway, bearing 7 per cent interest and maturing in 1903. Although 
these bonds are first-class securities, they of course tend to fall to par 
as the date of their liquidation approaches. The withdrawal of the 

3066 TENN 10 
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eiidovi'ineut and its reiuvestiueiit liave accordingly been began. By 
Mciy, l.SOl. $l(i.VKH> worth of bonds par value had been sold and the 
proeciMls iiivestod in the Luw and Dental Building and in certain bonds 
secured ]ty improved Nashville real estate. . With the fall in the rate 
of interest 7 per cent has become an exceptionally good return on capi- 
tal. That it will not bt» realized ag:aiu by the university is certain. 
Even at this early staji^c in the process of reinvestment the revenues 
from the endowment fund have been seriously impaired. 

The annual budget of tlie university is about $70,000, sometimes 
less, ;;enerally more. Several thousand dollars of the receipts are tui- 
tion, matriculation, library, and laboratory' fees. The fees in the 
academic and engineering departments are $65: Tuition, $50; matricu- 
lation, $10; and library, d3; these iu addition to laboratory fees when 
laboratory work is done. Many students, the holders of scholardiips, 
pay no tuition fees, of which more anon. The fees in the department of 
pharmacy are: Tuition, $25; laboratory, $25; matriculation, $10; and 
library, 65. Biblical students pay no tuition fees, their only fees being 
matriculation and library fees. The law, dental, and medical depart- 
ments are not included in this budget. If they were included their 
fees would swell the annual revenues of the nnirersity to consid- 
erably over 8100,000. Of late expense lias exceeded income, and the 
university in consequence is in straitened circumstances. The very 
name of Vanderbilt suggests to most i>eople possession of unlimited 
resources. It never once occurs to them that the revenues of the uni- 
versity may be injulequate to its purposes; but this is true, neverthe- 
less, and tlic need of more money is urgent. The institution is built on 
a large phin and largo means are required to run it. 

ABOLITION OF SUBCOLLEGIATE CLASSES AND ELEVATION OP STAND- 
ARD OF ADMISSION. 

Subcollegiate classes clung to the university for many years, the 
autlioritics not feeling strong enough to shake them off. The number 
of well-trained men who sought admission grew very slowly. Ill-trained 
men, it seemed, had to be taken or none. But the facnlty chafed 
under the apparent necessity. Said Chancellor (J^arland : "With its ex- 
istence [that of the subcollege class] I am sure the university can 
never exercise that elevating influence ujwn the preparatory schools of 
the country which it might do and which is one of its most important 
functions." At last, in 1887, on petition of the faculty, the board of 
trustees enacted the abolition of subcollege classes. But smother year 
passed belbro the last one disappeared. The standard of entrance to 
the university is being all the while raised. Many applicants for ad- 
nission are turned away and bidden go to a fitting school. In oonse- 
mence llie character of the fitting schools as well as of the sniVensity 
s being elevated. The fitting schools appreciate the spirit which tjie 
"^anriprVii?*^^ jai»o^g ln getting a high standard and iurelegatiag the work 
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of prepJUMition where it belongs, to Uiemselves, and are giving tlie insti- 
taticn their hearty cooperation and support. 

Althoagh no official relations exist, a few fitting schools are rec- 
ognized as special feeders to the Vanderbilt, some of them in fact being 
manned by Vanderbilt graduates, while the students from several are 
admitted without examination upon the certificate of their principals. 
The following extract from a paper read before a recent meeting of the 
State Teachers' Association by the head of one of the preparatory 
schools is evidence from a competent judge of the high standard of 
admission to the university: 

Throe years ago we had two boys who were classmates. One gradaated from a 
certain university with the degree of C. E. before the other had entered the fresh- 
man class in Vanderbilt. Yet the latter had lost bo time from school and was decid- 
edly the snperioT both in ability and appUcation. 

The abolition of subcollege classes and the tightening of the entrance 
requirements had the effect of diminishing the enrollment, but that is 
recovering and will ere long surpass its former limit. 

Two years ago the plan was inaugurated of holding entrance exam- 
inations in June as well as in September, and not only at the university, 
but in various towns and cities of the South and West. Though this 
plan met with little success at first, a large proportion of the freshman 
class is now received into the university in this way. 

We subjoin the requirements for admission to the courses In arts as 
printetTin the current announcement. For admission to either course 
in science, the examinations in mathematics, English, geography, and 
United States history are the same as for admission to the courses in 
arts. Both courses in science require an examination in German but 
none in French. One of them requires an examination in Latin, which 
is the same as the arts examination. Applicants wishing to enter .as 
irregular students must pass the same examinations in English, geog- 
raphy, and United States history as the regulars, and an examination 
in mathematics, which, however, is less rigid than that set for regulars. 
If an irregular falls below the minimum of 40 on more than one exami- 
nation he can not be conditioned, but is denied admission to the uni- 
versity. 

FOR ADMISSION TO THE COURSES IX ARTS. 

(1) Latin, — Ciesar's Gallic War, four books; Virgirs ^neid, four books; the four 
orations of Cicero against Catiline. Any one of the following grammars is recom- 
mendtMl: Allen and Greenough's, Gildersleeve^s, or Harkness's. It is earnestly 
recommended that work in Latin composition be carried on hand in hand with the 
reading at every stage of the preparatory course. For this purpose either of the 
following works may be used : Exercises in Latin Composition, by M. G. Daniell, or 
Practical Latin Composition, by W. C. Collar. An exercise similar to those given 
in these works wiU be given, and a passage of average diflSculty from Cicsar or 
Cicero will be set for translation at sight. The Roman pronunciation is recom- 
mended.. 

(2) Greek.— Etymology, elementary syntax, four books of Xonophon's Anabasis, 
two books of Homer's Iliad, elementary prose composition (Jones's Greek Exercises 
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will cover tbo nniount rctiiiircd). Goodwin's or Hadloy-Allcii's grammar is recom- 
mended. A passaj^o from some one of Xcuopbon's works will bo assigned for trana- 
lation at sigbt. 

(3) Mathematics. — Aritbmctic, including tbo metric system of weights and meas- 
nros; algebra in simple and quadratic C(|uations, calculus of radicals, binomial the- 
orem, indeterminate coctlicieuts, and tbeory of logaritbms; plane and solid geom- 
etry. 

(1) English. — Meiklojobn*H Englisb Language (or its equivalent in English gram- 
mar and analysis of the sentence). A composition of not less than ono foolscap 
page in lengtb must be written in tbc examination room, and the subject for this 
exercise will be given at tbe time by the examiner. Tbo subject will bo taken from 
one of tbo following books: Morebanl of Venice, Julius Ca*sar, Kobinson Crasoo, 
Evangeline, Vicar of Wakefield, Franklin's Autobiography. 

(5) Geography and Vnitvd Statvs History. — Outlines, Tables, and Sketches in United 
State's History, written and publisbed by Miss S. L. Ensign, of Cedar Fall8| Iowa, 
should be used in connection with a good history of the United States, such as 
Johnston's. In geograx)by, Harper's (»r some other good manual is recommended. 
Teachers of tbo subject would be helped by Child and Nature, by A. E. Frye, of 
Hyde Park, Mass. It is not suflicient to have once studied ge(»grai>hy and United 
States history. A treah review before tbe examination is almost imperative. Until 
this department can be brought up to the standard of the other studies in the pre- 
paratory schools, all students, even though admitted on certiiicate in other branches, 
will bo examined in United States history and general geograidiy. 

Applicants failing to attain the required standard in more than two of the above 
five subjects will not be admitted. Those falling below GO per cent, but attaining 
not less than 40, on not more than two subjects, will be conditioned. Such students 
must make ui) their deficiency by piivate study, and before the close of the scholas- 
tic year be subjected to a second examination on the subjects on which they failed. 

Two prizes of 850 each are given for the best entrance examinations, 
the one in English, mathematics, history, and geography, the other in 
Latin and Greek. 

RECONSTRUCTION OF SCHEME OF STUDIES AND DEGREES AND DIS- 
TINCT SEPARATION OF COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY INSTRUCTION. 

The scheme of studies and degrees outlined earlier in this history 
remained practically unchanged until the year 1887. Then the ax was 
laid at the root of the tree and the scheme was abolished. The two 
most important innovations were the introduction of the class system, 
with its freshman, sophomore, junior, and senior, and its order of pre- 
scribed studies for each year, but with a large number of electives in 
the third and fourth years, and the running of a distinct line of demar- 
cation between college and university instruction. The former change 
brought the Vanderbilt into conformity with the large, progressive 
institutions of the North, and the latter change, together with other 
causes, gave such an impetus to tlie prosecution of advanced stadies 
that the Commissioner of Education ranked the Vanderbilt among the 
six leading universities of the country doing post-graduate work. 

The college degree of B. P. was dropped, and replaced soon after by 
that of B. L. (bachelor of letters). M. A. was made a university 
degree. Ph. D. being already so considered: and M. S. (master of sd- 
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ence) and D. Se. (doctor of science), corresponding to M. A. and Ph. D., 
were created. Ten new fellowships, open to baccalaureate graduates of 
the Yanderbilt and other institutions of recognized standing, were 
founfled, and special stress was laid upon post-graduate work. A 
standing committee, the committee on university instruction, composed 
of the chancellor and four other academic professors, was created, with 
general control and direction over all university instruction. The 
membership of this committee is the same now as it was at the first, 
namely : Chancellor Garland, ex officio chairman; Prof. Baskervill, secre- 
tary : and Profs. Yaughn, Smith, and Dudley. Quite recently the degree 
of B. L. was abolished and two courses leading to B. A. and two lead- 
ing to B. S. were offered, whereas only one course in each had been 
offered before. 

COLLEGE DEGREES. 

Below we give the course in arts "No, 1 and the course in science Ko. 
1. The arts course No. 2 requires only one year each in mathemat- 
ics, history, and moral philosophy. It includes among the required 
studies, however, a year of French and a year of German. Science 
course Ko. 2 requires two years of Latin, whereas course No. 1 requires 
none at all; but it requires only one year of French and one year of 
natural history and geology. It requires no history, but there are two 
years of history among the electives. 

COURSE IN ARTS No. 1 (B. A.). 

Tho first course of instruction leading to the degree of bachelor of arts includes the 
following studies. (The figures in parenthesis indicate the number of recitations or 
lectures per week.) 

Freshman Class. • 

first term. 

Latin, — Livy; exercises; Allen and Greenough's Grammar; sight reading. (4.) 
Greek. — Herodotus; exercises; Goodwin's Grammar ; sight reading. (4.) 
English, — Tennyson's Poems ; Wordsworth's Poems ; Genung's Rhetoric ; exercises 

weekly; parallel reading: Life of Goldsmith (Irving) ; David Copperfield; Vanity 

Fair; Life and Letters of Macaulay (Trevely an). (3.) 
History. — The Eastern Nations and Greece (Myers) ; General History of Greece 

(Cox). (2.) 
Mathematics. — Solid geometry and trigonometry (Wentworth); algebra (Hall and 

Knight). (4.) 

SECOND TKRM. 

Latin. — Cicero, Cato Major, and Laelius; exercises; systematic study of syntax; 
sight reading. (4.) 

Greek. — Odyssey (Perrin); Lysias (Stevens); exercises; Goodwin's Grammar; 
sight reading. (4.) 

English. — Genung's Rhetoric (continued) ; English prose writers (Carlyle, Ma- 
caulay, Arnold, etc.); exercises weekly; parallel reading from the same authors. 
(3.) 

History. — ^History of Rome — Allen's. (2.) 

Mathematics, — Analytic Geometry of Two Dimensions (C. Smith). (4.) 
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SornoMORE Class. 

FIRST TERM. 

/.atiJt.— Cicero, Select Lettci-8; Pliny, Letters; prose composition ; sight reading. 

(4.) 
Grcik. riato*8 Apology and Crito (Dyer); Demosthenes, Philippics; Goodwin's 

M(x>dH and Tenses; Greek proHC composition ; sight reading. (4.) 
Fuf/Iiah. — Milton and Rncon ; IliHtory of English Literature; essays. (3.) 
Hifitory. — Medijeral Kuroj>ean History (Myers and Montgomery). (2.) 
Mathematics. ^-Dxt'eTcjiiiiil and Integral Calculus (Hardy). (4.) 

SECOND TERM. 

Latin. — Horace; prose composition; thorough study of the Latin meters. 

Greek. — Euripides, Baccbautcs; Theocritus; study of meters ; Greek prose eompo- 
sition; Greek literature (JobVs Primer, and Lectures); sight reading. (4.) 

Englinh. — Sweet's Anglo-Saxon Primer; Chaucer; history of English lit/jrature 
(continued); essays. (3.) 

H'mtory. — Modem European history — Myers and Montgomery. (2.) 

Mathematics. — Calculus completed; Analytic Geometry of Three Dimensions 
(Smith). (4.) 

Junior Class. 

firkt term. 
Bequirvd studies. 

Moral philosophy. — Psychology (Hill's Psychology and Lotze's Outlines ; lectures, 

(3.) 

Physics. — Doctrine of forces and the applicatiou of the same to the eqniUbrinm of 
solids, liquids, and gases ; acoustics (Pock's Mechanics, Atkinson's Gaaot) ; lectures. 

a.) 

Chemistry. — Chemical physics and inorganic chemistry, with oxperijuents (Roscoe, 
Bloxani, or Remsen); lectures. (3.) (Laboratory exercises twice a week.) 

Elective studies. 

(Of which a sufficient number must bo chosen to giv« the student a total of uxteea 
hours per week.) 

Latin. — Tacitus, History ; Juvenal; advanced Latin composition; Cmttwell's His- 
tory of Roman Literature; sight reading and writing. (3.) 

Greek. — Thucydides VII (Smith); JEschylus, Eumenides; Greek prose eomposi- 
tion; study of meters; sight reading. (3.) 

German. — Grammar, syntax ( Joynos-Meissner) ; exercises; Wilhelmi's Einer muss 
heiifithen; Novelletten Bibliothek I (Bernhardt). (3.) 

English. — (1) Literature — Lectures on the origin and history of the English draoas; 
study of Shakespeare. (3.) Or, (2) Philology— Sweet's Anglo-Saxon Reader. (3.) 

Economics. — Walker's Political Economy. (3.) 

*eda(jogics. — Psychological and theoretical pedagogy; Rosenkranz's Pfattosopby of 
'^^d neat ion; Compayr^'s Lectures on Pedagogy, Parti, Theoretical Pedagogy; lee- 
i4ies with refci^ence to the preceding texts, and Prey er's Mind of tibflChildf sad 
-v'lv' ''n.n/»l'>r's Handbook of Psychology. (3.) 
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SECOND TERM. 

Required studies. 

Moral philosophy. — Logic, deductive and indactive (Tigert's Handbook of Logic 

and Fowler's Inductive Logic). (3.) 
Physios. — ^Magnetism and electricity (Atkinson's Ganot); lectures. (4.) 
Chemistry. — Inorganic chemistry (continued); lectures. (3.) (Laboratory exercises 

twice a week.) 

Elective studies. 

(Of which a sufficient number must be chosen to give the student a total of sixteen 
hours per week.) 

Latin. — Cicero, De Oratore; Plautus; Terence j composition and literature con- 
tinued. (3.) 

Greek. — Sophocles, Philoctetes; Aristophanes, Acharnians; study of Greek litera- 
ture (Jevons), and lectures; sight reading. (3.) 

German. — Grammar, syntax continued ( Joynes-Meisfflier) ; exercisea; Lessing's 
Minna von Barnhelm ; Storm's Immensee. (3). 

English.— {1) Literature— nineteenth century literature. (3.) Or, (2) Philology — 
Anglo-Saxon (continued). (3.) 

Economics. — Lectures on economic questions of the day. (3.) 

Pedagogics. — Practical and historical pedagogy : Compayr^'s Lectures on Pedagogy. 
Part II, Practical Pedagogy ; Gill's Systems of Education ; Oompayr^s History of 
Pedagogy; lectures. (3.) 

Senioii Class, 

FIRST TERM, 

Mequired studies. 

Moral philosophy. — Moral Philosophy (Calderwood) ; Natural Beltgion and Evi- 
dences of Christianity (Butler's Analogy) ; lectures. (2.) 

Physics. — Heat and optics (Atkinson's Ganot); lectures. (2.) Or, astronomy 
(Young). (2.) 

Natural history and geology, — ^Mineralogy, including crystallography (Dana's Min- 
eralogy and Petrography). Botany: Structural and systematic, analysis of plants 
(Gray's School and Field Book). Zoology: Biology, systematic zoology, paleon- 
tology. (3.) 

Elective studies. 

(Of which a sufficient number must bo chosen to give tne student a total of sixteen 
hours per week.) 

Latin. — Same as in junior. ^ (3.) 

Greek. — Same as in junior.^ (3.) 

French. — Whitney's Practical French Grammar; Super's Reader. (3.) 

German. — Advanced Grammar (Brandt) ; German Composition (Harris) ; Schiller's 
Wallenstein; Schiller's Lyrics and Ballads; history of German literature from 
Luther to Klopstock. (3.) 

English^-^Soxne as JMniar, (3.) 

History. — American pDlitical and constitutional history. (3.) 

Pedagogics. — Same as in junior. (3.) 

Physics. — Astronomy. (2.) Heat and optics. (2;) 

Organic ohemistry, — (Richter, Roscoe, or Remsen) Lectures. (2.) 

* Elect! ves offered in junior year but not chosen may be selected in a senior year. 
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Elocution, — Voice culture; training to secure control of breath, purity, and flexi- 
bility of tone; elementary principles of vocal expression; articulation; study of 
selections; recitations and criticisms. (2.) 

SECOND TERM. 

Required studies. 

Moral philosophy. — Evidences of Christianity (continued); History of Philosophy 
(Schwegler) ; essay ; lectures. (2.) 
Physics and astronomy. — Optics (Atkinson's Ganot). (2.) Or, astronomy (Young). 

(2.) 

Natural history and geology. — General geology — physiographic, lithological, his- 
torical, and dynamical (Le Conte). (3.) 

Elective studies. 

(Of which a sufficient number must be chosen to give the student a total of six- 
teen hours per week.) 

Latin. — Same as in junior. (3.) 

Greek, — Same as in junior. (3.) 

French. — Whitney's Grammar; ChardenaPs Exercises; idioms; Rougemont, La 
France ; Souvestre, Un Philosophe sous les Toits ; sight reading. 

German. — Advanced Grammar (Brandt) ; German Composition (Harris); Goethe's 
Sesenheim; Goethe's Tasso ; Goethe's Lyrics; German literature; Klopstock, Leasing, 
Wieland, Herder, Sturm und Drang. (3.) 

English. — Same as iu junior. (3.) 

History. — American political and con^uitutioual history. (3.) 

Pedagogics. — Same as in junior. (3.) 

Physics. — Astronomy. (2.) Or, heat and optics. (2.) 

Organic chemistry. — Continued. (2.) 

Elocution, — Voice culture continued; gesture; advanced v cal expression; lectures 
upon emphasis, modulation, etc. ; written analysis of selections, with their rendition ; 
recitations and criticisms. (2). 

COURSE IN SCIENCE NO. I. (B. S.) 

The first course of instruction leading to the degree of bachelor of science includes 
the following studies : 

Freshman Class, 
first term. 

German. — Grammar, syntax ( Joynes-Meissner) ; exercises ; Wilhelmi's Einer muss 
heirathen; Novelletten Bibliothek i, (Bernhardt). (3.) 

English. — Tennyson's poems ; Wordsworth's poems; Genung's Rhetoric; exercises 
weekly; parallel reading ; Life of Goldsmith (Irving); David Copperfield; Vanity 
Fair; Life and Letters of Macaulay (Trevelyan.) (3.) 

History. — Media} val and modern European history (Myers and Montgomery); 
history of the nineteenth century. (3.) 

Mathematics. — Solid geometry and trigonometry (Wentworth); algebra (Hall and 
Knight). (4.) 

Chemistry. — Chemical physics and inorganic chemistry, with experiments (Roscoe, 
Bloxam, or Remsen) ; lectures, (3.) (Laboratory exercises three times per week.) 
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SECOND TERM. 

Crcrwan.— Grammar; syntax continued ( Joynes-Meissner) ; exercises; Lessing's 
Minna von Barnhelm ; Storm's Immensee. (3.) 

English, — Genung's Rhetoric (continued) ; English prose writers (Carlyle, Macau- 
lay, Arnold, etc.); exercises weekly; parallel reading from the same authors. (3.) 

History, -^Modern European history (Myers and Montgomery) ; history of the nine- 
teenth century. (3.) 

Mathematics, — ^Analytic geometry of two dimensions (C. Smith). (4.) 

Chemistry. — Inorganic chemistry continued; lectures. (3.) (Lahoratory exercises 
three times per week.) 

Sophomore Class. 

first term. 

German, — ^Advanced grammar (Brandt) ; German composition (Harris) ; Schiller's 
Wallenstein; Schiller's Lyrics and Ballads; history of German literature from 
Luther to Klopstock. (3.) 
English. — ^Milton and Bacon; history of English literature; essays. (3.) 
Mathematics. — Differential and integral calculus (Hardy). (4.) 
Chemistry, — Organic chemistry (Richter, Roscoe, or Remsen) ; lectures. (2.) (La- 
boratory exercises three times per week.) 

Natural history and geology. — Mineralogy, including crystallography (Dana's Min- 
eralogy and Petrography). Botany: Structural and systematic analysis of plants 
(Gray's School and Field Book). Zoology: Biology; systematic zoology; palaeon- 
tology (S.A.Miller). (3.) 

SECOND TERMt 

German. — Advanced grammar (Brandt) ; German composition (Harris); Goethe's 
Sesenheim; Goethe's Tasso ; Goethe's Lyrics. History of German literature : Klop- 
stock, Lessing, Wieland, Herder, Sturm und Drang. (3.) 

English. — Sweet's Anglo-Saxon Primer; Chaucer; history of English literature, 
continued; essays. (3.) 

Mathematics. — Analytic geometry of three dimensions (C. Smith). (4.) 

Chemistry, — Organic chemistry continued. (2. ) (Lahoratory exercises three times 
per week.) 

Natural history and geology, — Geology, physiographic, lithological, historical, and 
dynamical (Le Conte). (3.) 

Junior Class. 

first term. 

Bequired studies, 

French, — Whitney's Practical French Grammar; Super's Reader; (3.) 

Moral philosojphy,—P8jclLologY (Hill's Psychology and Lotze's Outlines) ; lectures. 

(3.) 

Physics, — The doctrine of forces and application of the same to the equilibrium 
of solids, liquids, and gases; acoustics (Peck's Mechanics, Atkinson's Ganot) ; lec- 
tures. (4. ) 

Natural history and geology, — Determinative mineralogy and lithology, with blow- 
pipe analysis (laboratory work). (2.) 

Elective studies, 

(Of which a sufficient number must be chosen to give the student a total of six- 
teen hours per week. ) 

English, — (a) Lectures on the origin and history of the English drama; study of 
Shakespeare. . (3.) Or, 

(6) Philology — Sweet's Anglo-Saxon Reader. (3.) 
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Cicrman. — Advauccd compositiou; German ossays; Goetho's aud Schiller's prose; 
Goutlio's Faust, Part i (and selections f^om Part ii); German literature: Goethe and 
Schiller. (3.) 

Economics, — ^Walker^s Political Economy. (3.) 

Pedagogice, — ^Psychological and theoretical pedagogy: Rosenkrans^a Philosophy 
of Education; Coiiii)ayr<5*8 Lectures on Pedagogy, Part i, Theoretical Pedagogy; 
lectures with rofcreiico to the preccdiug texts, and Prayer's Mind of the Child and 
Sully's Teachers' I land-Book of Psychology. (3. ) 

Mathcmaiicn. — Definite integrals and calculus of variations (Todhunter) ; elliptic 
functions (Baker). (3). 

Chcmisivij. — Chemical technology (Waguer); lectures. (3.) (Chemical laboratory 
exercises three times per week.) 

SECOND TERM. 

Ltquircd studies. 

French. — ^Whitney's Grammar; Chardenal's Exercises; idioms; Boag^moat, La 
Franco; Souvestre, Un Philosophe sous les Toits; sight reading. (3.) 

Moral pliilosophif. — Logic. — ^Deductive and indnctive (Tigert*s Hand-book of Logic 
and Fowler's Inductive Logic. (3.) 

Physics. — Magnetism, electricity (Atkinson's Ganot); lectures. (4.) 

Natural history and geology. — Practical studies in hotany and soSlogy, with iMe of 
the microscoi>e (laboratory work.) (2.) 

Elective studies. 

(Of which a sufficient number must be chosen to give the student a total of six- 
teen hours per week.) 

English. — (a) Literature — nineteenth century literature. (3.) Or, 

(&) Philology — Anglo-Saxon, continued. (3.) 

German. — Advanced composition; Gorman essays; Lessing's Nathan der Weise; 
Lcssiiig's Laokoon; German literature: Lcssing, Goethe, and Schiller. (3.) 

Economics. — Lectures on economic questions of the day. (3.) 

Pedagogics. — Practical and historical pedagogy ; Compayr^^s Lectures on Pedagogy, 
Part II, Practical pedagogy; Gill's Systems of Education; Compayr^'s History of 
Pedagogy; lectures. (3.) 

Mathematics. — Hydromechanics (Basset). (3.) 

Chemistry. — Ch(?mical technology continued. (3.) (Chemical laboratory three 
exercises i)er week.) 

Senior Class. 

first 'it'.rm. 

Pequired studies. 

French. — Advanced grammar; Sadler's Translating English into French; idioms* 
Bacine; Athalie; Moliere, L'Avare; Corneillc, Le Cid; sight reading. (3.) 

Physics and astronomy. — Heat and optics (Atkinson's Ganot) ; lectures. (2.) As- 
tronomy (Young). (2.) 

Elective studies. 

(Of which a sufficient number must be chosen to give the student a total of six- 
teen hours per week.) 
E7iglish. — Same as in junior. (3.) 

History. — American political and constitutional history. (3.) 
Mc^^i philosophy. — Moral philosophy (Calderwood) ; Natural reMgkft and eri- 
•^ Dhristianity 'Butler's Analogy) ; lectures. (2.) 
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Pedagogics, — Same as in junior. (3.) 

Mathematics, — Salmon's Modem Higher Algel)ra and Higher Plane Carves. (3.) 

Chemistry. — ^Metallurgy (special texts); or, organic chemistry (advanced). (2.) 
(Special laboratory work, at least three exercises per week.) 

Natural history and geology, — Applied geology; description of rocks; arrangement 
of rock masses, materials of construction, soils, drainage, water supply, mineral fuels, 
geological materials for illuminations (Williams, Dana, Le Conte, Geikie). (4.) 

Elocution. — Voice oulture; training to secure control of breath and purity and 
flexibility of tone; elementary principles of vocal expression; articulation; study 
of selections^ recitations and criticisms. (2.) 

• 

SECOND TERM. 

Bequired studies, 

French, — Sadler's Translating English into French; Saintsbury's History of French 
Xjiterature (seventeenth century); Moli^re, Le Misanthrope; Voltaire, Zaire; Vol- 
taire's Prose; parallel and sight reading. (3.) 

Physics and €istronomy, — Heat and optics (Atkinson's Ganot) ; lectures. (2. ) Astron- 
omy < Young). (2.) 

Elective studies, 

(Of which a sufficient nmnber innst be chosen to give the student a total of sixteen hours per week.) 

English, — Same as in junior. (3.) 

Hisioi-y. — American political and constitutional history. (3.) 

Moral philosophy, — Evidences of Christianity, continued; history of philosophy 
(Schwegler); essays; lectures. (2.) 

Pedagogics. — Same as in junior. (3.) * 

Mathematics, — Forsyth's differential equations. (3.) 

Chemistry, — ^Metallurgy, continued. (2.) Or, organic chemistry, continued. (Spe- 
cial laboratory work, at least three exercises per week.) 

Katwral history und geology, — Applied geology; metalliferous deposits; ores and 
metalfi^ substances adapted to chemical manufactures or use; fictile materials; 
refraetory substances; materials of physical application; ornamental stones and 
gems (Williams, Phillips's Ore Deposits, State geological reports). (4.) 

Elocution. — Voice culture, continued; g^ture; advanced vocal expression; lec- 
tures upon emphasis, modulation, etc. ; written analyses of selections, with their 
rendition; recitations and criticisms. (2.) 

The prescription of these degree courses does Bot debar irregular 
students, who may select special studies with the sanction of the fac- 
ulty. No student may take less than the given minimum nor more 
than the given maximum number of hours per week. '^Every student, 
except by special permission of the faculty, must not have less than 
fourteen (14) nor more than twenty (20) recitations and lectures per 
week or their equivalent 

The Yanderbilt curriculum is a " stiff" one and her degrees are hard 
to get* One proof of this is the small number who graduate out of those 
who matriculate. In marked contrast with the high value attached to 
a degree here stand the lax requirements of so many Southern colleges 
and the low estimate they iDut upon their degrees, as evidenced by these 
requirements. The whole tendeticy of the Yanderbilt is to elevate and 
digiufy college education ; the college diploma is not a cheap thing to 
be obtained in any way by any kind of student. 
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UNIVERSITY DEGREES. 

Master of Arts (M. A.) may now bo obtained by fulfilling the follow- 
injj: conditions: 

'I'hf candidato for this degree must have received the degree of B. A. from this 
university, or from some other iiiKtitution of good standing, subject to the approval 
4if the university instruction comniitteo. In addition, the candidato must 8X>eud at 
U'ast one year at this university in the pursuit of post-graduate studies, which must 
embrace four full courses of instructi<m, of three honra x)er week each, in at least 
three schools. In these four course.'The must obtain a grade of at least 80 per cent. 

The present reciuironicnts for doctcn^ of philosophy (Ph. D.) are thus 
stated : 

To obtain this degree the candidate is required to pursue three distinct stadies to 
be seh'cted by him.self— one principal and two subsidiary — for not less than three 
ycjirs after takinjij his B. A. dcij^ree, two of which must be spent in attendance at 
the university. He must possess sufticient knowledge of French and German to use 
with facility works in those lan<;uagos relating to his special studies, and must sub- 
mit to the committee on university instruction, at least three months before he is 
admitted to examination, a written dissertation which shall give evidence of inde- 
pen<lent investigation. This thesis must be printed at the expense of the candidate 
and liity copies placed in the university library. 

Master of science (^I. S.) and doctor of science (D. Sc), correspond- 
ing to ]\I. A. and Ph. I)., are the post-graduate degrees conferred on 
holders of B. S.; M. A. and Ph. D. being obtainable only by B. A 
graduates. When the candidate for doctor's honors presents his 
thesis, the committee on university instruction refers it to two referees 
for acceptance or rejection. If it is accepted the candidate appears 
before the chancellor and the whole body of the aCcademic faculty and 
is subjected to an oral examination by three special examiners, one 
for each subject i)ursued. The recommendation of the examiners for 
the admission of the candidate to the doctorate must be unanimous. 

Courses leading to university degrees are offered by all the eleven 
schools of the academic department. A transcription from an of&cial 
announcement of the courses offered in Greek and chemistry will serve 
to indicate the character of the work done and the methods employed 
in all the schools. ' The seminary, it will be noted, is one of the agents 
used. 

SCHOOL OF GREEK. 

[Prof. Smith. Kcno Downer, assistant. ] 

The object of the university course in Greek is to give advanced, especially grad- 
uate, students an opportunity to pursue a wider range of reading in Greek literature, 
to hecomo more fully acquainted witli the results of philological investigation, and 
to learn methods of original research. 

During the past year a regular course of lectures was given on Greek and Roman 
mythology. In the seminary the work was : (1) The studj- of Greek dialects through 
inscriptions (Cauer); (2) the interpretation and discussion of the parts of Pansanias 
that related especially to the city of Athens. 
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A course of lectures will be given on Greek literature, especially tlie earlier periods. 
In the seminary Wolfs Prolegomena will bo interpreted as a basis for the study of 
the Homeric question, and certain parts of the Iliad will be selected for textual 
criticism. Each member of the class will in his turn take the lead in the seminary 
interpretations and discussions, the subject or part of each being assigned from two 
to several weeks beforehand, on which he will offer either a paper or a discussion 
from carefully prepared notes. The Iliad and Odyssey will hh read privately by the 
class, and examinations will be held on all the work, lectures, seminary discussions, 
and private reading. 

SCHOOL OP CHEMISTRY. 

[Prof. Dudley. J. T. McGill, adjunct professor.] 

Candidates for the degree of master of arts who elect chemistry must have had 
training at least equivalent to that required for continuation in the junior (B. S. 
No. 1) class in both lecture room and laboratory. Their work may begin with the 
Junior B. S. No. 1, including laboratory exercises three times a week. 

Candidates for the degree of master of science who elect chemistry must have had 
training equivalent to that required and offered as elective in the bachelor of science 
course of study (No. 1) through the junior year, including laboratory work. They 
will take the senior with laboratory exercises, and an equivalent to one hour in addi- 
tion, or pursue such other text-book and laboratory work as may be assigned. 

The university work in chemistry leading to a doctorate is based almost wholly 
upon original investigation carried on by the student in the laboratory, under the 
guidance or with the advice of the instructor. Instruction is also given by informal 
lectures, interspersed with discussion between the instructor and the students. The 
line of investigation pursued may be selected by the student, but must be approved 
by the professors; and in each case the student must carefully prepare an historical 
synopsis of the work which has been done by other investigators along the line 
which he has selected, by reference to the original papers and memoirs. This synop- 
sis shall be presented and read by him before the instri\ctors, fellows, and advanced 
students, by whom it will be discussed and criticized. The subject selected will 
require at least one year's work on the part of the student; and when completed 
he shall prepare a thesis covering his investigations. 

HONORARY DEGREES. 

The custom of granting M. A. upon other considerations than those 
of study in residence has never existed at the Vanderbilt. Neitherdoes 
the pernicious practice of conferring honorary degrees obtain. Only 
one honorary degree has been conferred in the history of the institu- 
tion, and that was the degree of LL. D. conferred in 1883 upon Milton 
W. Humphreys, the retiring professor of Greek, now a professor in the 
University of Virginia, for '^eminent attainments in classical learning* 
and valuable contributions to philological science." If the Yanderbilt 
is always as chary of her honorary degrees, they will always mean some- 
thing. 

NUMBER OF ACADEMIC DEGREES CONFERRED. 

The university has conferred 150 academic degrees. The following 
table shows how many of each degree have been conferred during the 
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Avholc history of tbu university and also how many were conferred each 
year. 
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ATTENDANCE FOR THE rNITEBSlTY AS A WHOLE AND FOB THE 

ACADEMY DEPARTMENT. 

The enrollment of professional students for each year in the history 
of tlie university has been given in the histories of the professional 
departments. The following table shows the attendance each jrear fiir 
the whole university and also for the academic department alone. The 
sum of the number of students in each department will not give the 
total attendance because some students are counted twice by reason of 
being enrolled in more than one department. 





1875-'7G. 


187C-'77. 


1877-'78. 


1878-'79. 


1879-'80. 


1880-'81. 


1881-'82. 


18Ra-'83. 


Wliolc university.. 
Acadcm ic dopart- 
iiiout 


307 

(*) 

1883-"84. 

459 
157 


382 


405 
(*) 


421 
157 


485 
191 


632 
240 


603 
226 


487 
201 


• 






1884-'85. 


1885-'86. 


188C-'87. 


1887-'88. 


1888-'89. 


1889-'90. 


1890-'0l. 


Whole university. . 
AcadcTuic depart- 
ment 


490 
176 


553 
1C5 


625 

188 


589 
150 


ei5 

152 


087 
112 


680 
US 







*Tho enrollment of the academic department as a department is not recorded imtll 187B--78, 
although the attendance upon the various schools of the department is given. Bngineenng vtadeato 

were enrolled as academic students until 1886-'87. 

The following tables, taken from the registers of 1881-'82 and ISSO-W, 
;ive for those years the enrollment of students by States. These years 
-re chosen as representing in the matter of attendance the earlier and 
.#" 'nfPT Mp*;ory of the university. The constituency of the llIlive^ 
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sifey has widened in uine years, but the sources of greatest patroua^ 
are about the same : 



1881-«'82. 



Alabama 64 

Arkansas 22 

California 2 

Colorado 1 

Florida 8 

Georgia 28 

Illinois 3 

Indiana 1 

Indian Territory 2 

Kentucky 69 

Louisiana 24 

Mmho 1 



Michigan 1 

Mississippi 22 

Missouri 18 

North Carolina. 12 

Ohio 1 

South Carolina 24 

Tennessee 211 

Texas .' 77 

Virginia - 4 

West Virginia 8 



Total 608 



1890-^91. 



Alabama 78 

Arkansas 37 

California 4 

Colorado 1 

Connecticut 1 

Floidda 6 

Geoigia 21 

Illinois , 5 

Indiana 2 

Indian Territory 1 

Kansas .' 1 

Kentucky 54 

Louisiana 22 

Maine 1 

Michigan 2 

Mississippi 52 

Missouri 19 

Montana 1 

N«wYork 3 

North Carolina 19 



Ohio 1 

Oregon 1 

Pennsylvania 3 

South Carolina 12 

Tennessee 245 

Texas 59 

Virginia 14 

Washington. 1 

West Virginia 2 

Armenia 1 

Canada 2 

England 1 

Germany 2 

Japan 1 

Korea 1 

Mexico 3 

Russia 1 



Total 680 



THE VANDERBILT AS A UNIVERSITY. 

In her various departments, professional and nonprofessional, the 
Vanderbilt is a university in tlie extensive sense of the word; and she 
is earnestly and strenuously striving to merit the title in the intensive 
sense, also, by devoting her means and her energy as far a« possible to 
post-college nonprofessional work. She is fuUy aware that in the pres- 
ent day the reputation of an institution of learning depends in an ever- 
increasing degree on the amount and character of this higher work. 
An extract or two from recent reports of the chancellor to the board of 
trust, who represents and speaks for the faculty, himself one of their 
number, will show that her professors are very much alive to this fact: 
" It is this higher work which is the glory of the university. It is the 
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fact that we do siicli work tkat gives us character with the leading in- 
stitutions of this country and even abroad. Men who pursue higher 
courses here do us credit at Leipzig and Berlin." "The value of our 
university work is not to be measured by the numbers upon whom it is 
expended. You can not do without it unless you become content to run 
this institution, as most American so-called universities are run, with 
nothing university-like about them except the name." 

The Vanderbilt endeavors to employ true university methods in her 
post-graduate courses, methods whose object is " to make the student 
an investigator and thinker and to habituate him to original research." 
The university spirit is felt even by undergraduates, and on professors 
it acts most beneficially, quickening the scholarly instinct and inciting 
to a wider and deeper learning. The teaching of post-graduate students 
who are investigating and thinking for themselves perforce keeps the 
professor abreast of the times and in close touch with advancing thought 
and speculation. He is preserved from falling a victim to the cease- 
less, monotonous round of college duties far removed from the world 
and beyond the reach of its progress, in which so many coUege profes- 
sors are lost in oblivion. Of the contributions of Yanderbilt professors 
to scholarship we will speak later. 

There is room for a university in the central and southernmost parts of 
the South. No institution south of the University of Virginia save the 
Yanderbilt does university work, at least any worthy of consideration. 
More and more is the Yanderbilt coming to be looked upon as a university 
by the colleges around her. Their graduates seek her fellowships and 
pursue her higher courses, and she in turn supplies them with instruct- 
ors and professors. As she obtained the support of the preparatory 
schools by abolishing her subcoUegiate classes, so she is removing the 
jealousy of the colleges by showing them that she has functions which 
they can not perform, a sphere which they can not enter, lying outside of 
and beyond their own. In his last report to the board of trust Chancel- 
lor Garland, after stating that seven Yanderbilt men had, since the pre- 
vious meeting of the board, been elected to college professorships, says: 

SucL of our post-graduates as desiro positions as teacliers of high rank have not 
had to wait a day for employment. The demand upon us for the services of snoh is 
greater than we can supply. There is scarcely an institution in the Southern States 
which does not on occasions of a vacancy in its faculty consult us in respect to 
obtaining a suitable incumbent itom among our post-graduate students. The board 
must see from these statements that, [while the university course proper is prosecnted 
by a comparatively small number of pupils, it is nevertheless true that it is the part 
of our operations to which we must look chiefly for our usefulness and fame. 

It is not too much to say that the endorsement of the Yanderbilt car- 
ries as much weight in the South, at least in many parts of it, as that 
if any other institution in the country. That a Southern miiversitj 
ihould enjoy high credit at home is not unnatural and, just so &r as 
*^e institution deserves the name of university, can not be other than 
.nfif ^r -rrntulation. 
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UNIVERSITY STUDENTS. 

The printed statistics of post-graduate students for the last four 
years are an accurate statement of the number of men doing university 
work. But the statistics of preceding years — 1878 to 1887 — are worth 
little to us. The registers from 1878 to 1887, inclusive, recorded the 
names of all graduates of the Vanderbilt and other institutions who 
were pursuing studies in any department of the university. From 
those lists have been culled those who took academic studies whether 
they took professional studies or not. Thus, some took academic stud- 
ies only, while others took as well law or theology or engineering. These 
figures far from represent the number of genuine post-graduate stu- 
dents doing post-college work; for many of these graduates pursued 
undergraduate studies either partially or wholly. Especially would 
this be true of professional students whose work in the academic depart- 
ment was not their only work. And some of the graduates from other 
institutions were applying, not for the master's or the doctor's degree, 
but for a bachelor's degree. Instances have been known of so-called 
college graduates who were unable to enter higher than the sophomore 
year. The figures whose real content has thus been set forth are, 
beginning with 1877-'78 and ending with 1886-'87, 10, 11, 9, 9, 7, 9, 
11, 11, 10, 7. Since and including 1887-'88 the register tells us how 
many men prosecuted post-graduate studies of a nonprofessional char- 
acter whether they were college graduates or not. The men in this 
list were genuine university students, although many of the graduates 
in it took along witE their university studies college studies in the 
branches in which they were deficient. This is true of the 10 scholas- 
tic fellows of 1890-'91, the majority of whom entered undergraduate as 
well as post-graduate classes. For 1887-'88 to 1890-'91, inclusive, the 
enrollment of advanced and graduate students doingpost- graduate work 
was for the respective years 12, 17, 8, 28 K In 1887-'88 all were degree- 
men; in 1888-'89, 14; in 1889-'90, 7, and in 1890-'91, 25. 

THE FELLOWSHIP SYSTEM. 

Vanderbilt University owes to her fellowship system the majority of 
her best graduate students. Her fellowships are of two kinds — teach- 
ing and scholastic. In what follows the former is meant unless other- 
wise stated. The system was instituted early in the history of the 
university, not only to relieve professors of the labor of instruction in 
the lower classes, for that has been partly done by the creation of 
instructors and adjunct professors, but as the best means of recogniz- 
ing and rewarding the highest diligence and ability among the stu- 
dents and of enabling the university " to become the center of scholar- 
ship and culture." 

* At the present writing, October 1891, over 40 university students have matricu- 
lated for the year now opening. 

3066 TENN 11 
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Fellows are not regarded as members of the faculty — in fact, they are 
appointed upon the nomination of the faculty — ^but as advanced stu- 
dents, and they are under law as such. They are required to prose- 
cute higher studies in the Hue of their fellowship and are expected in 
time to come up for a university degree. Two hours of teaching jier 
day is the maximum amount that may be exacted of a fellow; but the 
average will not c»,xc:eed five or six hours a week. Fellowships are 
either graduate*, or post-graduate. Only college graduates are eligible 
to graduate fellowships, although the rule has sometimes been brok^. 
The holders of post-graduate fellowships are either graduates in the 
post-graduate degrees or men who have held graduate fellowships for 
two years. Fellowships of the lower class yield an income of $300; 
those of the higher class an income of $500 a year. Fellows pay no 
fees, and they can usually obtain rooms in Wesley Hall firee of rent 
A $300 fellowship at the Vauderbilt is probably worth as much as a 
$500 or 8000 fellowship at a Northern university, where the cost of liv- 
ing is 'greater and where, i>erhaps, the holder is not exempted from the 
X)ayment of IVes. 

The university has usually iilled her teaching fellowships with the 
most promising of her own graduates. This is always done when jws- 
sible. Often has a young man had his future career determined for 
him along scholarly lines by the offer of a fellowship. All holders 
of fellowships, however, do not adopt teaching as a profession. Of 
those who have done so the most have secured positions as instructors 
or professors in other institutions, while a few have worked their way 
up into the faculty of their alma mater. Several of the fellows have 
gone to the Johns Hopkins or to German universities to do advanced 
work or to study for the doctoi^s degrees. At present the schools of 
Latin, Greek, English, history and economics, mathematics, chemistry, 
and natural history and geology in the academic dex>artment, each have 
a teaching fellow, while the biblical department has one and the engi- 
neering department two. In 1887 a number of additional fellowships 
were created and opened to the graduates of the Vauderbilt and other 
institutions. But the revenues of the university not warranting their 
continuance, the additional appropriation was withdrawn the next year. 

In 1890 ten scholastic fellowships were established and the graduates 
of any reputable college able to enter upon post-graduate courses of 
study were made eligible. Free tuition and $100 a year in money are 
the emoluments of these scholastic fellowships. They are attracting 
applicants from far and wide. Last year the holders came from the 
University of the Cape of Good Hope, Emory College (Georgia), XTniver 
sity of Alabama, Williams College (Massachusetts), Comen Univer- 
sity, Trinity College (North Carolina), University of Tennessee, ITiii- 
'^'^rsity of Virginia, etc. 
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HONORS, PRIZES, SCHOLARSHIPS, AND EXAMINATIONS. 

The hoBOPS, prizes, and scbc^arships of the nniversity fall into trro 
classes — those given for superior application and ability and those given 
far other reasons. The latter class will be considered first. 

Teachers of one yeaFs approved standing who design to make teach- 
ing a profession are exempted from the payment of tuition fees; and 
thus the university loses ten-thirteenths of the regular fees to no incon- 
siderable portion of her students. Seven students annually receive 
free tuition in return for services in the library. Four freshmen schol- 
arships recently established afford to each of their incumbents free tui- 
tion and $150. in money. The income of a scholarship may, if deemed 
desirable, be divided among two or more applicants. Of the following 
endowed scholarships the Whitthome, Taylor, and Cartwell are old 
foundations; the two others are recent. The Whitthorne scholarships 
pay the tuition of four students and the Taylor scholarship the tuition 
of one student in the academic department, and the Cartwell fund de- 
frays all the necessary expenses of four students from Wilson County, 
Tenn. One student from Barton Academy, Mobile, Ala., is supported 
by a scholarship founded by Eobert L. Crawford, of Kew Yoit, and the 
B. A. Young scholarship pays the necessary expenses of a student in 
the biblical department.^ 

We come to prizes and honors awarded for superior attainments in 
oratory and scholarship. There are eight founder's medals, the found- 
er's day medal for oratory and the founder^s department medals for 
scholarship. The founder^s day medal and the founder's department 
medals for the departments then existent, four in number, were estab- 
lished by the founder himself not long before his death. The R. A. 
Young medal, endowed by Dr. R. A. Young, secretary of the board of 
trust, is a companion medal to the founder's day medal. These are 
the only medals in oratory offered by or through the university. The 
former is spoken for during commencement week in June, the latter on 
founder's day. May 27. The four competitors for each medal are selected 
by the faculty in a preliminary contest, law, biblical, and academic 
students being eligible. Once the literary societies elected the con- 
testants. Why they do so no longer will be seen in the treatment of 
the literary societies. The founder's department medals are awarded 
to the best students in the graduating classes of the several depart- 
ments. They are naturally considered the highest honors conferred by 
the university; and as the academic department is the most important 
department of aU, the founder's medal in that department may be 
deemed the highest honor of all. The Owen medals (one academic, one 
biblical) were founded in 1875 by Dr. J. D. Owen, of Lebanon, Tenn. 

^ Mr. Wiley P. Boddic has established a scholarship consisting of the income of 
$1,200, to he awarded annually by the Wehb Bros. (WehVs school), and Mr. A. R. 
Carter has established a $100 scholarship to be giv^i to some student £:om Loauh 
TiUe. 
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Tliey are given for scliolarsliip, the two faculties determiuing the 
grounds of award. In the academic department the medal now passes 
from one school to anotlier in rotation, following the order of the cata- 
logue, and is conferred for excellence in such work as may be assigned 
by the professor. The Crawford scholarship, established in 1880-^87 by 
Robert L. Crawford, of New York, is a prize of 8100 awarded annually 
to the best student in tlie junior class. In the years 1881, 1882, and 
1883 a hundred-dollar scholarship was given to the best undergraduate 
student in each school of the academic department. In 1880 six such 
scholarships had been given in certain combinations of schools. The 
three law scholarships were spoken of in the history of the law depart- 
ment. There are several minor medals and prizes in the professional 
departments. The commencement speakerships would come under the 
heaif of honors. There are three student speakers on commencement 
day — the two faculty representatives, who are chosen by the academic 
and biblical faculties from the graduating classes in their respective 
departments, and the class representative, who is elected from their 
own number by the graduating class of the academic department. No 
fellow or post-graduate student is allowed to compete for a medal or 
prize. 

The prize principle may be a vicious one, but no great evils result 
from its operation at the Vanderbilt. The prizes are comparatively 
few in number; they stand for substantial acquirements, and they are 
won by the best men. There is complaint, and for this there is reason, 
that the system induces too much " cramming." But this might be 
obviated by changing the grounds of award. Require an original paper 
of some kind from the competitors and base the decision both upon this 
and upon class standing. 

Two examinations a year are appointed, the intermediate at the mid- 
dle of the session and the final at its close. The professor may at his 
option hold examinations oftcuer within the limits of his lecture hour. 
Accordingly the majority of the professors hold monthly examinations* 
The average obtained by combining the result of the examination with 
the daily average in recitations gives a student's standing for the 
month. The average of the monthly standings for each half session, 
or the sessional standing as it is called, and the results of the inter- 
mediate and final examinations constitute the basis upon which the yearly 
standing is ascertained. If a student makes 80 or more out of a possible 
100 he is a first-grade or honor man; if he makes between 60 and 80 
he is a second-grade man; between 50 and 60 a third-grade man, and 
so on. The rule is that a grade of 60 is necessary to pass a student; 
that a grade of from 50 to 60 will condition him — ^that is, permit him to 
proceed with his class for the time being with the opportunity of re- 
trieving his failure in another examination — ^but that a grade lower 
than 50 is irretrievable failure and makes it necessary to take the sub- 
ject over again. Now, in ascertaining the yearly standing of a student 
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in a given subject, greater weight is accorded to examinations than to 
sessional standing. Of course, if the average of the two sessional stand- 
ings and the average of the two examinations are both above 60 or 
both above 80 there is no trouble; but if one falls above and the other 
below the line it is not so easy a matter. If the examination, for ex- 
ample, is below 60 and the sessional standiug* above, the student is not 
passed. If the examination is above and the sessional standing below 
60, it is at the option of the professor to pass thB student, and he 
will probably do so unless the sessional standing is very low. 

Formerly no limit was put upon the length of the half-yearly exami- 
nations; but latterly the time has been restricted to five hours. Some 
of the professors are, however, prone to forget that any limitation has 
been imposed. The system of long examinations, if not the examina- 
tion system itself, is sometimes bitterly condemned by students in con- 
versation and in the college papers. It would seem that in this, as 
in so many other things, there is a golden mean. The system should 
be carefully guarded against excesses, but written examinations of 
moderate length and searching character should be retained. There is 
nothing like them to force a student to stop and survey the subject 
just gone over as a whole, coordinating and integrating the parts and 
viewing the whole itself in its relation to other wholes. 

THE HONOR SYSTEM. 

The ^^ honor system," the origin of which is attributed to the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, and which many southern schools and colleges have 
adopted, prevails at the Vanderbilt. The most important application 
of the principle is its application to written examinations. The student 
is required to sign a pledge at the end of his paper that he has neither 
given nor received assistance on the examination, but he is not watched; 
indeed, the professor sometimes leaves the room for an hour or more at 
a time. He may even, especially in the higher classes, leave and not 
come back at all, directing the students to lay their papers on his desk, 
or, perhaps, delegating one of their number to bring them to his resi- 
dence. In other words, the students are, as a matter of course, treated 
as if they were honorable gentlemen, as incapable of dishonesty as the 
professors themselves; and they would resent any other treatment. 
Those who have breathed this atmosphere of mutual trust and respect 
would find any other suffocating and intolerable. But there is no 
doubt a certain amount of cheating on examinations. In every assem- 
blage of men there are a few of the baser sort who are insensible to 
appeals made to their higher nature; but these are seldom hardy 
enough to brave the strong public opinion that exists on the subject by 
open and fiagrant cheating. Public opinion has expressed itself in ac- 
tion but twice. A number of years ago one of the Greek letter frater- 
nities expelled two members on the charge of cheating. They left the 
university. More recently some students in one of the professional de- 
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partmeuts on the campus were accused of crookedueas in examination. 
One or two of tbem were indicted, tried before a student jury, and 
acquitted. The faculty took no cognizance of the trial. Though re- 
sultless, it showed the temper of student sentiment, and served to clear 
the moral atmosphere in a most wholesome way. 

But tho moBt impressive lesson ever given the stadenta in this line was when 
the vouerablo cliaiicellor auuounced ouo moruiug iu tho chapel that a certain grad- 
uate, whose naino ho did not call, had returned his diploma to the university. This 
graduate confessed that he had on a single occasion nsod forbidden help, and, 
though ho had never been BnRpcott>d and years had passed, he had never since had 
any peace of mind. He thereforo returned his diploma and begged that his name be 
stricken from the roll of tho alamui, preferring publio disgrace rather than bear 
longer tlie burden of a secret sin. The chancellor had, after considering the case 
decided that the young man's repentance and suffering had been a sufficient atone- 
ment for his error, and insisted on his retaining tho diploma; but as the young 
man would not agree to this the chancellor had received back the diploma and cut 
out tho name, 80 that the secret might die with him. No one who heard that 
impressive statement and saw tho effect on tho students could believe such a thing 
likely to occur again as long as that tradition remained alive in the university. 

Among the good results of the honor system of examinations of the 
Yanderbilt may be mentioned these: The redaction of cheating in 
examinations to a minimum; ^^ the enhancement in the valae of college 
honors by removing from them all possible taint of fraud;'' the estab- 
lislimont of sincere and manly relations between teachers and pupils, 
and the elevation of the moral tone of the university. 

GOVERNMENT OP STUDENTS. 

The Yanderbilt employs the "honor" principle in the government of 
students and iiuds that government is made wonderfully more Himple 
and easy. 

To quote from the by-laws, the management of the university 
" earnestly desires that the students may be influenced to good con- 
duct and diligence in study by higher motives than the coercion of law, 
and it mainly relies for the success of the university as a place of lib- 
eral education on moral and religious principle, a sense of duty, and the 
generous feelings which belong to young men engaged in honorable pur- 
suits." Few restrictions are placed upon students, and no system of 
espionage or police is employed to enforce them. A student must 
attend his classes, and he must attend chapel whenever he has a class 
just before or after the chapel hour. As the faculty meets Tuesday 
afternoons, and inix)ortant announcements are made the next moming, 
he is also required to attend chapel Wednesday morning. With these 
exceptions, a student's time is his own both Sundays and week daya 
He is free to come and go when he pleases and to go where be pleases. 
He is his own master, responsible to himself alone, so long as he be- 
haves like a gentleman. Only when he forgets this responsibility^ or 
lS persistently neglectful of his duties, does the university interfenii 
^ '^HAi^ tviis through the faculty and chancellor. If the offender heeds 
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not the admonitian of the cLaucellor, bis parents or LiQ guardian ace 
requested to withdraw hiui. Mauy have thus been withdrawn^ but 
public expulsion has seldom, if ever, been resorted to. The iRhibitio^ 
of Uieatar-going is one of tie very few positive rules of conduct that 
have been laid down. For all the good it has done it might as well 
never have been enacted. The theater law is out of harmony with the 
general policy of noninterference in matters of private opinion and 
judgment which obtains at the university. JS^o real attempt is made 
to enforce it. In fact^ it could not be enforced unless a detective or a 
police system were instituted. And this, we have seen, is repugnant 
to the spirit that prevades the university. 

The general character and moral tone of the student body has im- 
proved probably within the memory of recent graduates. Had the 
honor system of government and discipline been the false one, it is im- 
probable at least that this would have happened. There are, no doubt, 
many and various contributing causes. The chief and most obvious 
is the fact that a better class of men, better morally and mentally^ come 
to the university now than formerly. Much of this may be attributed 
to the preparatory schools. 

STUDENT SOCIETIES, ORGANIZATIONS, AND PUBLICATIONS. 

From the first the university provided halls in the main building for 
two literary societies, but it sternly forbade Greek-letter fraternities. 
Th^e were the words used : 

While the literary societies pravided for are thus reco^iased and enconraged, 
those perverted imitations of them which of late years have crept into some Ameri- 
can colleges and universities^ known as secret societies^ will not be tolerated. 

But "secarct societies'' came, and they staid, in spite of the ban placed 
upon them. In 1879 a kiw was i>assed debarring the members of frater- 
nities from the honors and degrees of the university. Included with 
these were the Young and founder's medals in oratory, the competitors 
for which were elected by the literary societies. But the fraternities 
continued, even under such unpropitious circumstances^ to exist and 
flourish sub rosa. The literary societies were controlled by fraternity 
cliques and combinations, and were the scenes of scramble and strife 
for offices and honors. 

In 1883 the authorities adopted a new plan of attack. They re- 
quired the literary societies to certify that the speakers d^ted by them 
to the Young and founder's contests were eligible under the law of the 
university. But this attempt to saddle the societies with the enforce- 
ment of the law failed completely. The Philosophic flatly refused to 
inquire into the " private affairs " of its speakers and the Dialectic di- 
rected its ofSc^rs to certify that, so far as the members of the society 
JcneiCj those elected to si>eakership?s were eligible. Several representa- 
tives of the students and fraternities appeared before the board of 
trust at its meeting in May, 1883, and petitioned for the repeal of the 
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aiitifraternity law. In October, 1883, tlic law was repealed, but iu ^ 
way intended to cover the retreat of the authorities and obviate the 
api)earance of defeat. Inasnnich as the law had been designed princi- 
pally to guard the election of isi)eakers for Young and founder's medals, 
these elections were taken away from the societies and devolved on the 
faculty. The law was not repealed in so many words, but no more was 
heard of it. At this time there were four fraternities running sub rosa — 
Phi Delta Theta, Kainbow, Kappa Alpha, and Beta Theta Pi. The first 
three had chartered chapters founded in 1876, 1882, and 1883, respec- 
tively. The Betas had no charter, but carried on operations under the 
charter of Mu Chapter at Cumberland University, Lebanon. After the 
repeal of the law the charter which they could not get before was 
granted them Febrimry, 1884. Seven other fi^aternities have since the 
repeal of the law established chapters at the Yanderbilt : Chi Phi, 1883; 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon, 1883 (reestablished in 1883, first established in 
1875); Kappa Sigma, 1885 (reestablished in 1885, first established iu 
1877); Delta Tau Delta, 188C; Sigmu Nu, 1886; Alpha Tan Omega, 
1889; and Delta Kappa Epsilon, 1889. The Sigma iNus have died out 
The Yanderbilt cliapter of Delta Tau Delta was formed by the merging 
of the Kainbow Chapter in Delta Tau Delta. 

The history of fraternities at most other colleges is no doubt their 
history at the Yanderbilt. They are neither an unmixed evil nor an 
unmixed good. Though they sometimes bring together uncongenial 
spirits, they are often the means of originating the noblest, most lasting, 
and most elevating friendships of a man's life — ^friendships which but for 
the mystic ties of Greek brotherhood would never have been formed. The 
most obvious good done by the fraternities, strange to say, has been 
the result of the same spirit that has caused all the trouble in the lit 
erary societies, namely, fraternity pride and emulation. It is this that 
leads the different fraternities to contend for elective honors, and it is 
this that leads them to contend for scholarship honors. To personal 
ambition is added esprit de corps, and the two together are a powerfdl 
incentive to hard study. Barely does a fellowship medal fall into the 
the hands of a "barbarian;" the honors of the university are almost 
always carried off by "Greeks." One reason for this, of course, is that 
the fraternities gather in the great majority of the best students. The 
department in which fraternities are strongest is the academic. Some 
of the professional departments are seldom invaded by them. Several 
fraternities that have no chapter at the Yanderbilt nevertheless have 
members there who joined at other colleges. In 1890-'91 the fratemi- 
ies numbered 140 members among the students. Kone of them have 
hapter houses; all meet in rented rooms down town. • They have 
isked for building space on the campus on which to erect chapter 
ir^'isAq of their own. Most of them are not yet able to build. When 
•— y uL-e the university will doubtless give them ground. 
\ryn^ iipyp T-rcic Tnnp.ii bad blood bctweeu fraternities and bitter fends 
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existed, engendered and fostered by the rivalry for place and the strug- 
gle for members,' and sometimes the bad blood brought on blows. But 
all this has passed aw^y. Kow there is little really bad feeling between 
fraternities. The moral tone of student life is higher. College patriot- 
ism is rising and swelling and lesser patriotisms are being subsumed 
under this all-embracing patriotism. 

The literary societies are not what they should be. Many of the begt 
men in the university never join them, and many men who do join neglect 
them. The attainments of their members as such are not commensurate 
with the attainments of their members as students. If the Vanderbilt 
were less of a university, things might be different. As it is, the pro- 
fessional and post-graduate schools, the athletic associations and other 
organizations — the many and diverse interests of a large institution — 
attract and employ the energies of students, who have more serious 
business, they think, than literary society declamation. The baneful 
influence of the fraternities on the societies did not cease when the 
faculty assumed the election of contestants for Young and founder's 
medals. Some loaves and lishes there were still — the Observer man- 
agership and editorships, places on the '^capitol" contest, on the an- 
nual Thanksgiving debate between the societies, on the anniversary 
program for February 22, and on declaimers' contests. In December, 
1887, a third literary society, the Garland Lyceum, was established 
with the avowed purpose of excluding all fraternity men. It was admit- 
ted by the other societies to a share in the ownership and management 
of the Observer. But either there was not room for three societies, or 
the antifraternity spirit waned, or the new society was founded on too 
narrow a. principle; for the Garland Lyceum perished in less than a 
year and a half. 

In 1890~'91 the literary societies withdrew from the State Intercol- 
legiate Oratorical Association, which held annual contests in the State 
capitol at !N"ashville, and joined in the formation of a Southern inter- 
collegiate oratorical association, of which the University of Virginia, 
the Yanderbilt, and a few other Southern colleges became members. In 
the contests of the State Association each society had a representative; 
in the Southern Association the two together have only one. 

The first election is noteworthy as marking a wonderful growth of 
college spirit. There happened what had never happened before in an 
important election — a unanimous choice. For the once Yanderbilt 
students forgot that they were partisans of this or that particular in- 
terest and remembered only that they were members of one body — their 
college. They sent their best speaker to Charlottesville, where the 
first contest was held, and he came off victorious. 

The first student paper was the Yanderbilt Austral, an outlawed 
sheet published by law students, who, because they were law students, 
considered themselves not to be amenable to the prohibition of the 
authorities. Permission to publish a college paper had been refused 
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twice on the groun<l that the time was prematnre. But iu 1879 the 
literary societies were granted ix^rmission to publish a inagaripe on 
conditions approved by the faculty. Thus began the Yanderbilt 
Observer, a monthly magazine, the joint proi)erty and charge of the 
two societies. The principal x)osition8 are those of editor in chief and 
busin(^'<s manager. Kotli are never filled at the same time by members 
of the same soi'iety, and tliey each alternate from one society to the 
other. Besides these i)o.sitions there <are several minor editorships 
which are divided between the societies. The business manager is 
the only man on the magazine who is paid. Formerly he was allowed 
$1(K) a year; now he receives a certain percentage of the profits. The 
Observer is the literary organ of the students, and, although it has 
often failed to enlist their best talent, it is much more f&irly represent- 
ative of their mental capacity and attxiinments than is the work of the 
literary societies. 

The. Hustler was established in the fall of 1888, a four-page weekly. 
It was a private venture, an independent sheet, edited and published 
l>y a few students representing no particular interest, some of them fel- 
lows and instructors in the university. Its name indicated its newsy, 
a;^giessive character. It was ably edited and was something of a free 
ian(!Cy bold and fearless in its utterances and not afraid to criticise the 
l)owers that were. It was not published in 1889-'90, but was revived 
in 18i)()-'01, not, however, without being subjected to a sort of censorship. 
The athletic association w ill publish it the coming year. Inasmuch as 
Wesley Hall has sent numbers of missionaries to foreign fields, it is not 
inept that it should publish a missionary journal. The Wesley HaU 
Mis.sionary is edited by Profs. Smith and Martin, of the biblical depart- 
ment. The Comet, so called in honor of E. E. Barnard, who spread the 
fame of the university by his many discoveries of comets, is the college 
annual issued jointly by the fraternities, each of which is represented 
on the board of editors. The first Comet was published in 1887. 

TJic name of the Vanderbilt Engineering Club is a suf&cient index to 
its character. The Young Men's Christian Association has a large 
membership. The alumni association meets every year during com- 
mencement v/eek to transact business, to carry out its annual pro- 
gram of an alumni poem and an alumni address, and to gather round 
the banquet board. It has latdy undertaken to found a fellowship in 
the university. Two alumni hold seats in the board of trust. The 
board has made two small approx)riations for the benefit of the associa' 
tion, one of them being to aid its historian. Dr. J. T. McGiU, in prepar- 
ing skct(jhes of the alumni. Frequent complaints have been made that 
Mi(». board does not a(;cord due recognition and consideration to the 
-*osociation. 

The university has on the whole been liberal in its treatment of att- 

^fw.<;i A. finely equipped gymnasium, in chargeof acompetentinstmetori 

..ovi(ie(i and attendance made obligatory upcm biUioalaiid 
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academic students. The presideutof tlie athletic association has always 
been chosen from the faculty. The Vanderbilt Athletic Association 
was organized in 1886 and observed its first annual field day in May of 
the same year. The field-day sports are open to any college in the State. 
Cumberland University, the University of l^ashville, the University of 
the South, Southwestern Presbyterian University, and the University of 
Tennessee have all at one time or other entered one or more of the sports. 
In -bringing together on diamond and running track the representatives 
of so many institutions the Vanderbilt Athletic Association is doing a 
great service to college athletics in Tennessee. Membership fees and 
field-day admission receipts have more than met the expenses of the 
association and in its bank account the credits overbalance the debits- 
It has just established a post-graduate scholarship and has put shower 
baths in the gymnasium. A great need of the association is regular 
athletic grounds. The lawn-tennis association, organized about the 
same time as the athletic association, has excellent grounds at one end 
of the campus, on which it has built a club house. The Vanderbilt 
has enjoyed the benefits and escaped the evils of athletics. They have 
not led to neglect of studies, some of the best students having been 
some of the best athletes. They have furnished a common ground to 
students of different departments, different classes, and different fra- 
ternities, and the common interests centering there have done much to 
create a beneficial college spirit. 

COEDUCATION OF THE SEXES. 

In theory Vanderbilt University is not coeducational, but there are 
always a few women in some of her classes. They are, however, mostly 
irregular students, a very small proportion of them taking full and regu- 
lar courses. Lady students do not matriculate, their names do not appear 
in the university register; in a technical sense, they are not students at 
all. And yet no woman is ever denied admission to any class she may 
desire to enter. She listens to lectures and attends recitations just as 
any male student. Formerly she enjoyed these advantages free of 
charge, but now she has to pay certain fees. If she fulfills the require- 
ments for a degree, the fact that she is a 'woman does not hinder the 
university from conferring the degree upon her. Only two women, 
however, have ever completed a degree course — Miss Kate Lupton and 
Miss Dora Johnson. The former received M. A. in 1879, the latter B. 
A. in 1891. In 1890-'91 one of the scholastic fellowships was held by 
a lady graduate of Cornell. 

In 1887 the faculty unanimously recommended that women be admit- 
ted to the university on exactly the same terms as men, and that none 
but those so admitted be permitted to attend classes. But the board 
of trust twice, postponed action on the recommendation and then de- 
ferred action indefinitely by adopting the report of its committee to 
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the eflfect that plausible reasons existed for future but not for present 
coeducation. And thus the matter rests. People in the South are 
hardly prepared, if they will ever be, for open and avowed coeducation 
of the sexes, and the prevailing student sentiment seemed to be against 
it a few years ago when the subject was under discussion. The ques- 
tion, it may be, will solve itself. As it is now being worked out women 
are slipping easily and gradually into place side by side with men. 
But if the doors were suddenly thrown wide open, the change would 
be so abrupt as to possibly render difficult the adjustment of relations. 

INFLUENCE OF CHURCH CONNECTIONS. 

The members of the board of trust are all Methodists, and they natu- 
rally have no other wish than that the president, and perhaps the chan- 
cellor, shall always be of the same denomination. But in filling profes- 
sorships they have not confined themselves to their own church. Of 
the sixteen professors and adjunct professors of the academic and engi- 
neering departments, departments that are closely correlated, twelve 
are Methodists, two are Episcopalians, one is a Presbyterian, and one 
is a member of no church at all. In filling instructorships and fellow- 
ships no regard whatever is had to church affiliations. But the general 
policy of the university must in some respects inevitably be influenced 
by its connection with the church. And this influence is magnified to 
its hurt. At the same time that the connection secures it a large and 
faithful constituency, that constituency is not so extensive and not so 
composite as it would be if the university had no church connection. 

The internal administration of the university is entirely free from 
sectarianism. In its early years students were required to attend 
Sunday services in the chapel. But the requirement was abolished, 
and now a student has only himself to consult whether he shall go to 
church and where he shall go. Every year the chancellor advises 
students to worship with the church of their fathers. The whole 
tendency of university life is against drawing sharp religious, political, 
and social lines. The general tone is one of breadth and liberality. It 
is an atmosphere in which one breathes freely, sure that he is esteemed 
for what he is rather than for his wealth or his social standing, his 
religious or his political belief. 

ACADEMIC FACULTY. 

The following is a list of all who are or have been professors or 
adjunct protessors in the academic faculty, with their terms of service: 

PHYSICS AND ASTRONOMY. 

Professor: L. C. Garland, ll. d.j 1875 — . 

Adjunct professor physics: John Daniel, A. M., 1890 — . 

Adjunct Profeesor civil engineering and astronomy : C. L. Thombnxg, a x.| mu l>*i 

^«88— . 
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CHEMISTRY. 

Professor: Nathaniel T. Lupton, a. m., ll. d.J1875-^85; William L. Dudley, M. D., 
1886— 
Adjunct professor: J. T. McGill, b. s., ph. d., 1886 — . 

GREEK LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

Professor: Milton W. Humplireys, a. m., ph. d. 1875-83; Charles Forster Smith, 
PH. D. (Lips.), 1883— 

LATIN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

Adjunct professor: B. W. Arnold, a. m, 1875-78. 

Professor: John L. Buchanan, A. m., ll. d., 1878-79; James William Dodd, ll. d., 
1879-'86; James H. Kirkland, ph.d. (Lips.), 1886—. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Professor: William Le Roy Broun, ll.d., 1875-82; William J, Vaughn, ll. D., 
1882— 

PHILOSOPHY AND CRITICISM. 

Profeosor: Andrew A. Lipscomb, d. d., ll. d.. 1875-80. 
Emeritus professor: Andrew A. Lipscomb, d. d., ll.d., 1880-^91. 

ZOOLOGY AND HISTORICAL AND DYNAMIC GEOLOGY. 

Professor : Alexander Winchell, ll. d., 1875-78. 

MINERALOGY, BOTANY, AND ECONOMIC GEOLOGY. 

Professor: James M. Safford, m. d., ph. d., 1875-78. 

NATURAL HISTORY AND GEOLOGY. 

Professor: James M. Safford, m. d., ph. d., 1878 — . 

MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Professor: John C. Granbery, a. m., d. d., 1875-82; John J. Tigert, a. m., d. d., 
1886-^90; Collins Denny, a. m., 1890 — . 

HISTORY AND ECONOMICS. 

Lecturer : Edward W. Bemia, ph. d. (Johns Hopkins), 1888-'89. 
Adjunct professor: Edward W. Bemis, ph. d., 1889-92. 

HISTORY AND ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

Professor: Thomas J. Dodd, D. D., 1876-^82. 

MODERN LANGUAGES AND ENGLISH. 



Professor : Edward S. Joynes, A. M., 1875-1888. 
Adjunct Professor: John M. Daggett, A. M., 1878-1881. 

MODERN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES. 

Professors: Charles F. Smith, ph. d. (Lips.), 1882-1883; James H. Worman, A. M., 
PH. D., 1883-1885; Casimir Zdanowicz, a. m., 1886-1889. 

TEUTONIC LANGUAGES. 

Adjunct Professor: Waller Deering, ph. d. (Lips.), 1890—. 
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IIOMANCB LANGUAGES. 

Adjunct Professor: Alexander U. Ilohlfcld, Pii. D. (Lips.), 1880—% 

ENGLISH LANGIJAGK AND LITKKATURR. 

Adjunct rrof(^88or: William M. Biiskervill, Pii. i). (Lips.), 1881-^82. 
rrofoHHor: William M. Paskcrvill, rii. D., 1882 — . 
Adjunct Professor: William Kico Sims, rii. D., 1888-'89. 

SKCRKTARY OK THK FACULTY. 

J. M. Looch, 1875-^8-1; J. W. Sliipp, 1884-'85; Wils Williams, 1885—. 

INSTRUCTORS ANI> TKACllING FELLOWS IN THE ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT FOR THE 

YEAR 1890-'91. 

Austin II. Merrill, a. m., instructor m elocution; P. A. Rodrignez; a, d., instructor 
in Spanish; llanns Oortel, rii. D., p^raduato follow and assistant in Greek; W. H. 
HoUinsliod. pii. g., post graduate fellow and assistant in chemistry; A. T. Walkeri 

A. B., graduate fellow and assistant in Latin; Calvin S. Brown, B. s., graduate fellow 
and assistant in Englisli ; C. D. Rice, assistant in mathematics; and Paul M. Jones, 

B. s., graduate fellow and assistant in natural history and geology. 

All examinatioii of this list of professors will reveal tlie creation of 
new scliools aud the exi)aiision of old ones, as well as tlie abolition of 
some. Modem languages, English, history, and economics have seen 
the gix^atest changes. The new study of English, both literary and 
philological, has been taken ui) in the most thorough-going manner. 
Formerly attached to the School of Modern Languages, English is 
now a school of itself, and, moreover, the most largely attended school 
in the university. The chair of modern languages has lately been 
divided into two chairs, that of romance and that of Teutonic languages. 
Until recently histoiy and i)olitical economy received the scant atten- 
tion accorded them in most colleges, finding a domicile in almost any 
school that would give them shelter. But in 1889 they were severed 
from mental and moral i)hilosophy and erected into a separate school 

The professors have on the average only about twelve lectures and 
recitations per week. They are thus afforded time and opportunity 
for scholarly investigation and writing. Since the standing and repu- 
tation of college professors in the present day depend so much upon 
their work as scholars, the importance of this is readily seen. 

WRITINGS OF VANDEBBILT PROFESSORS. 

The following list of the writings of Vanderbilt professors is for most 
of them a complete bibliography of their imi>ortant publications, but 
for a few it is not complete, owing to the possession of insufficient dj»ta: 

James M. Safford, A. M., M. D., Ph. D., ^ 1875 — . 
The Silurian Basin of Middle Tennessee, 12 pp., 1851 (also published 

^ Besides beiug a professor in Vanderbilt Uniyersity, Dr. Safford is State geologist 
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in American Journal of Science and Arts, seeond series, Vol. xii). — A 
Geological Reconnoissance of the State of Tennessee, 1856. — Second 
Biennial Report or Statement to the General Assembly of the State of 
Tennessee, 12 pp. — Geology of Tennessee, 1869, Resources of Tennessee, 
1874 ; prepared under direetion of the State bureau of agriculture (Dr. 
Safford was one of the chief authors and editors). — The Elementary 
Geology of Tennessee, 1876, by J. M. Safford and J. B. Killebrew. — 
Geological and Mineralogical Collections of the Centennial Exhibition, 
1876, published in Reports and Awards, Group I, of the Exhibition, 
Philadelphia, 1878 (Dr. Safford was one of the judges of the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition). — The Geological and Toi>ographical Features of 
Tennessee in Relation to Disease, 188(X-'84, published by the Tennessee 
State board of health, in Vols, i and ii of their rex)ort. — Report on the 
Cotton Production of the State of Tennessee, with a Discussion of its 
General Agricultural Features and a !N'ote on Cotton Production in the 
State of Kentucky, 1883; prepared by Dr. Safford while special census 
agent of the Tenth Census. — Address before the Southern Immigration 
Society at its meeting in l^Tashville, March, 1884. — The Topography and 
Geology of Middle Tennessee in Relation to the Occurrence of IS^atural 
Gas, 1887; published in the American Manufacturer and Iron World, 
Pittsburg, Pa. — ^The Economic and Agricultural Geology of the State 
of Tennessee, 1887, published in biennial report of commissioner of 
agriculture.— Geological Map of Tennessee, 1888, published by Com- 
missioner B. M. Hord. — Geological Report Made to the President and 
Directors of the East Tennessee Land Company, 1889. — Geological 
Report, 1889, made to the general assembly of Tennessee. — Water Sup- 
ply of Memphis, 1890. (Dr. Safford has made numerous reports in the 
line of his work and has published many articles in scientific and other 
papers and journals.) 

Alexander Winchell, LL. D., 1875-1878. 

Among Prof. WinchelPs publications may be mentioned Sketches of 
Creation, 1870 j The Doctrine of Evolution, 1874; Reconciliation of 
Science and Religion, 1877; Pre- Adamites, or a Demonstration of the 
Existence of Men before Adam, 1880; Sparks from a Geologist's Ham- 
mer, 1881; World Life, or Comparative Geology, 1883; Geological Ex- 
cursions, or the Rudiments of Geology for Young Learners, 1884; Geo- 
logical Studies, or Elements of Geology, 1886; Walks and Talks in the 
Geological Field, 1880. 

L. C. Garlaxd, LL. D., 1875^ 

Trigonometry, plane and spherical, 1841. Dr. Garland has contrib- 
uted largely to magazines of the Southern Methodist Episcopal church. 
He also contributed a lecture on Materialism to Discussions in Theology 
by the Yanderbilt theological flEtculty 
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Nathaniel T. Lrrxox, A. M., LL. D., 1875-'85. 

The Elementary Principles of Scientific Agriculture. — ^Papers pre- 
pared for the Nashville board of health and published in their reports. — 
An article on meteoric iron from Ooahuila, Mexico. — ^Article embody- 
ing results of analysis of coals in Kentucky, Tennessee, and Alabama* — 
Various articles for scientific journals. In 1885 Dr. Lupton became 
State chemist of Alabama and professor in the Agricultural and Me- 
chanicjal College of Alabama. Since then he has issued bulletins on 
The Essential Elements of Plants, The Value of Pea Vines, The Effect 
on Butter from feeding on Cotton Seed and Cotton Seed Meal, Commer- 
cial Fertilizers, Reports of Analyses Made in the State Laboratory, etc. 

Milton \V. Humimireys, a. m., Pn. D., 1875-'83. 

On Xegative Commands in Greek 5 paper published in transactions 
of American Philological Association, 1876. — On Certain Influences of 
Accent in Latin lombic Trimeters j paper published in Transactions of 
American Philological Association, 1876. — Influence of Accent in Latin 
Dactylic Hexameter,* i^aper published in Transactions of American 
Philological Association, 1878, being the substance of Prof. Hum- 
phrey's doctor's dissertation at Leipzig, 1873. — On Elision, especially 
in Greek; paper published in Transactions of American Philological 
Association, 1878. — On the nature of Caesura; paper published in 
Transactions of American Philological Association, 1879. — On Certain 
Efl'ects of Elision 5 paper published in Transactions of American Philo- 
logical Association, 1879. — A Contribution to Infantile Linguistics; 
paper i)ublished in Transactions of American Philological Association, 

The Clouds of Aiistophanes; an edition based on Koch's German 

edition, 1885. 

Edward S. Joyces, a. m., 1875-78. 

Elements of French Pronunciation, 1868. — ^An Address: Teaching 
Greek and Latin, Virginia Educational Association, 1870. — Prof. Joynes 
edited the following classic French plays, published by Henry Holt & 
Co., of Xew York, 1868-'82: First series — ^Le Cid, Athalie, Le Misan- 
thrope; second series — Esther, L'Avase, Cinna. — ^Essay on Classical 
Studies, National Educational Association, 1873. — Essay in Position 
of ]V[odern Languages in Higher Education, National Educational 
Association, 1876. — ^Address at Centennial of Education in TennesseCi 
Nashville, 1880. — Introductory German Lessons, 1876. — ^Introductory 
German Eeader, 1877. — Introductory French Lessons, 1877. — Introduc- 
tory French Eeader, 1878. — Joynes Meissner's German Grammar, 1887.— 
Joynes' German Eeader, 1889. — Essay on Eeading in Modem Language 
Study, Modern Language Association, 1889. — Schiller^s G^istrischer, 
1890. — ^Address on Normal and Industrial Education for Women, Flor- 
-^nce, S. C, 1890. — ^Frencb Folk and Fairy Tales, 1891. — ^Essay on Bela- 
^-^n of the State to Higher Education, 1891, Soutbem Educational. 
iQfinn. — ^Numerous contributions to educational joonialSy etc. 



ii».""\oi< 
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Olin H. Landreth, a. m., 1879 to date. 

Metric Tables for Engineers, 1883. — Frequent contributor to the 
teclinical journals and to the transactions of the various technical 
societies of which he is a member. 

W. M. Baskervill, ph. d., 1881 to date. 

Epistola Alexandri ad Aristotelem, Anglo-Saxon Version; doctor's 
dissertation at Leipzig. — A Handy Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, Basker- 
vill and Harrison. — ^An Outline of Anglo-Saxon Grammar. — Andreas; 
A Legend of St. Andrew. — The Study of English, Christian Advocate. — 
Thackeray and Maurice Thompson; Quarterly Review (Southern Metho- 
dist). — James Albert Harrison (Authors at Home); The Critic. — 
Southern Literature; paper read before Tulane University, Chautauqua 
Assembly and Modern Language Association. — Ifotes on the Andreas, 
and Etymology of English "Tote," in Modern Language Notes.— Various 
minor articles on G. W. Cable, J. C. Harris, T. F. Page, M. J. Preston, 
Browning, Lowell, etc., in periodical press. — Some ethnological work 
on the Century Dictionary. — Contributions to Appleton's Cyclopedia of 
American Biography. — English Writers of To-Day; A series of articles 
in the Chautauquau. — Higher Education of Women, Nashville Christiaij 
Advocate. 

Charles Forster Smith, ph. d., 1882 to date. 

A study of Plutarch's Life of Artaxerxes, with Especial Reference to the 
Sources, 1881 ; doctor's dissertatign at Leipzig. — On Southernisms, two 
papers published in Transactions of American Philological Association, 
1883 and 188G. — Southern Schools and Colleges; two articles, Atlantic 
Monthly, October, 1884, and December, 1885 (reprint in pamphlet form, 
Nashville, 1891). — Southern Dialect in Life and Literature; Southern 
Bivouac, iN'ovember, 1885. — The Seventh Book of Thiicydides, edited on 
the basis of Classen's German edition, 1886. — The Third Book of Thucyd- 
ides, edited on the basis of Classen's German edition; ready for the 
press.— Translation of Hertzberg's volume on Greek History in Grote's 
Allgemeine Weltgeschichte; MS. in hands of printer. — The Dialect of 
Miss Murfree's Mountaineers; Christian Advocate, ISTashville, January 
17, 1891. — Honorary Degrees as Conferred in American Colleges; read 
before National Educational Association, July, 1889, and printed in the 
transactions of the association; also in Southern Methodist Quarterly, 
October, 1889, and as bulletin of United States Bureau of Education, 
1890. — Why has Georgia a Literature and Tennessee ISTot ? Round Table, 
February, 1890. — Americanisms; Southern Methodist Quarterly, Jan- 
uary, 1891. — Other contributions of a similar character to New York 
Independent, New York Christian Union, Chicago Current, etc. — Rich- 
ard Malcolm Johnston; Southern Methodist Quarterly, 1892. — Traces 
of Tragic Usage in Thucydides; i^apers read before American Philo- 
logical Association, July 6, 1891. 
3060 TENN 12 
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JaMKS II. WoKMAN, A. M., PH. J>., I883-'85. 

Prof. Wormaii did cousidcrablo editorial work and publifilied a series 
of Freucli and German text-books. Also, before cozBing to America, 
be published a scliool book on universal liistory, 1862. 

JaMKS II. Kl UK LAND, PH. D., 1886 TO PATK. 

A study of the Anglo-Saxon poem, " The Harrowing of Hell," 1885; 
doctor's dissertation in lioipzig. In the American Journal of Philiri- 
o^y hiive appeared '^A Passage in the Anglo-Saxon Poem, ^ The Bain,' 
Critically Discussed," Vol. vn, pp. 367-^509; review of Herbert Weir 
Smyth's " Das Diphthong ei im Griechischen," Vol. ym, i>p. 97-09^ 
revievv' of Conway's Verner's " Law in Italy," Vol, ix, pp. 492-495« In 
the Southern Methodist Quarterly Review have appeared '^ The Influ- 
ence of German Universities on the Thought of the World," VoL Vin, 
pp. 310-326; " Life and Character of Antigone," Vol, IX, pp. 305-318. 
'^ Horace, Satires and Epistles," edited on basis of KiessUng's odition, 
1892. 

William L. DrDLEY, m. d., 1886 to date. 

The Poisonous Effects of Cigarette Smoking; Medical Kews^Sq^teBi- 
ber, 1888. — Some Modifications of the Methods of Organic Analysis by 
Combustion ; American Chemical Journal, Vol. x, No. 6. (Also pub- 
lished in Berichte der Deutschen Chem. Gesellschafb.) — ^A Curious Oc- 
currence of Vivianite; American Journal of Science, Vol. n, August, 
1890. — The Pierce Process for the Production of Charcoal, Wood Alco- 
hol, and Acetic Acid; Journal of Analytical and Applied Ohemistiy, 
Vol. V, No. 5, May, 1891. — ^The Nature of Amalgams; Proeeedings of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 1890. — The 
Nature of Amalgams; Address of William L. Dudley, Tioe-]^?eBident 
section C of the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
at Toronto, August, 1889. — Iridium; Article in Mineral BeBources <rf 
i\e United States, Washington, 1883-'84. 

J. T. McGiLL, PIL D., 1886 TO I>ATR. 

Ueber Citronensauro-Derivate des p — Toluidins, Berichte dear 
Deutschen Chem. Gesellschaft, 1886. — Introduction to Qualitative Chem- 
ical Analysis, 1889. 



JOHX T. TiGERT, M. A., D. D., 1886-^. 



Hand Book of Logic. — Systematic Theology; consisting of^lectnrw 
on the twenty-five articles of religion by the late Eev. Thomas 0. 
Summers, D. D., liL. d., professor of systematic theology in Vanderbfl^ 
University, the whole arranged and revised with introdaction, eopioo* 
notes, explanatory and supplemental, and a theological glossary^ iif 
p^f Tigert. — The Preacher Himself; homely hints ou ministedd 
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manners and methods* — Passing through the Gates, and other sermons, 
by the late Bishop McTyeire, edited, with an introduction, by Prof. 
Tigert. — ^hec^kjgy and philosophy, a select glossary of; including brief 
biographical notices of eminent theologians and philosophers. — Original 
Status of the Methodist Episcopal Church in America. — Wandering 
Stars; or, Bationalism the Hoot of Sins. — ^A series of articles entitled 
*^Theism; A Survey of the Argument,^ in the Southern Methodist 
Quarterly Eeview for July, 1889, Ckjtober, 1889, April, 1890, and January, 
1S91. — ^The Methodist Doctrine of Atonement, and a correspondence 
with Dr. Whedon, in the Methodist Advocate (New York). — Other 
articles in the Southern Methodist Quarterly : The Doctrinal Standards 
of Methodism, July, 1889; God in History, April, 1881; The Fourth 
Oo^el, July, 1880. — A brief communication on the civil war, in the 
Century. 

Charlvs tu Thornburg, ph. d., 1888 to date. 

A Table of Factors for the Reduction of Transit Observations for 
Vaiiderbilt Observatory, 1884 (while instructor). — Articles on observa- 
tions in the astronomical joui'nals, etc. 

William Rice Sims, ph. d., 1888-'89. 

Two Harvests; a poem read before the alumni association of Yander- 
bilt University, 1887.-^Influence of the Spanish on the French Litera- 
ture; Methodist Eeview (New York), September-October, 1890. — The 
Wanderer; a metrical translation from the old English i)oem ascribed 
to Cyiiewulf; Modem Language Notes, November, 1890. — A metrical 
and rhymed version of the Happy Land, from Cynewuirs Phoenix; 
Modern Language Notes, December, 1891. — Numerous short sketches 
and i>oems in Lippincott's Magazine, Youth's Companion, New York 
Herald, New York World, New Orleans Times-Democrat, New Orleans 
Picayune, and other papers not so well known. 

Edwabd W. B£MIS« ph. d., 1889 to i>atx. 

Cooperation in New England ; Cooperation in the Middle States. (The 
first was published as Monograph No. 5, Vol. i, i)iiblications American 
Economic Association. Both appeared as chapters in History of Co- 
operation in the United States, being Yol. vi of the Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in History and Politics.) — The WorkiDgmen of the 
United States, in sitpplement to an American edition of theEncycloi>edia 
Britannica. — Local Gov^*nment in Michigan and the Noithwest, being 
No. 5 of YoL I of Johns Hopkins University Studies in History and 
Politics. — ^Mine Labor in the Hocking Yalley, No. 30, YoL iii, publica- 
ikms of the American Economic Association. — Old Time Answers to 
Present Problems, as illustrated by the Early Legislation of Spring- 
field^ Mass.; New England and Yale Be view, February, 1887. — ^Articles 
on imnugntion, in Andover Iteview, March and June, 1888. — Ooopeca- 
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tion ; Anuaal Encyclopedia for 1888.— Benefit Featnres of American 
Trade Unions ; Political Science Quarterly, June, 1887. — Insurance of 
American Workingmen j Handworterbuch der Stsuatswissenschaften. — 
Is Henry George a Safe Leader! Our Day, October, 1890. — Socialism, 
Southern Methodist Quarterly Review, July, 1890. — The Belation of 
the Church to Social Problems, Dawn Library, Tract No. 2, reprinted 
from the Northern Christian Advocate, in 1890. — What Shall be Taxed! 
Chautauquan, July, 1891. — Municipal Ownership of Gas Works in the 
United States; a monogi'aph of the American Economic Association, 
1891.— The CJomplaint of the Poor j New York Independent, May 17, 24, 
1888. — City Ownership of Gas Works in the United States; New York 
Independent, May 28, 1891. — Socialism and State Action; read before 
American Social Science Association, September, 1886. — Our Railways; 
Statesman, December, 1880. — Factory Legislation; Statesman, Febru- 
ary^ 1889. — The Iron Octopus; Cosmox)olitan, February, 1887. — Other 
articles in the Cosmoi)olitan, Independent, and elsewhere. 

Wallkr Dkerixg, ph. d., 1890 to date. 

The Anglo-Saxon Poets on the Judgment Day; Doctor's Dissertation, 
Leipzig, 1889. 

Alkxandkr R. Hoiilfeld, Pir. d., 1890 to datk. 

Die Altenglischen Kollcktiomisterien; Doctor's Dissertation, Leip- 
zig. — Two Old English mystery plays on the subject of Abraham's 

Sacrifice; Modern Language Notes, April, 1890. 

I 
Gross Alexander, d. d., 1885 to date. 

The Commentary and Homilies of St. John Ohrysostom, Archbishop 
of Constantinople, on the Epistles of St. Paul the Apostle to the Gala- 
tians and Ephesians; The Oxford, revised with additional notes, etc., 
1889.— The Life and Work of Steve Holcombe, the Converted Gktmhler 
of Louisville. — Three lectures in Discussions in Theology, by the Van- 
derbilt theological faculty: German Higher Criticism; the Formation 
of the New Testament; and How to Find Something to Say in Preach- 
ing. 

Wilbur F. Tillett, d. d., 1883 to date. 

Our Hymns and their Authors; an annotated edition of the Hymn 
Book of the Methodist Episcopal Church South. — Three Lectures in 
Discussions in Theology, by the Vanderbuilt theological faculty: Creed 
and Character; Eehgious Scepticism; and Future and Eternal Pun- 
ishment. — In the Southern Methodist Quarterly Eeview the following 
articles: Bible Eevision, 1880; the Genuineness of the Book of Daniel, 

S82; Wesleyan Armiiiianism, 1883; Hugo Grotius, 1887; What Books 
^ho^^ I Buy? 1890; and A Wesleyan Arminian Confession of Pailiy 

>• - T>»A Sins of the Intellect and Concessions of DistingiiiBh<)d 
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Unbelievers to tlie Book and tlie Man 5 appeared in northern journals in 
1884.— The White Man of the Soutli; Century, 1887. — Published Ser- 
mons: The Christian Sabbath, 1883 j What Hath God Wrought! Cen- 
tenary Sermon, 1884 5 The Mission of Methodism to the Common Peo^ 
pie, 1889; St. John's Summary of Revealed Truth, 1890.— Ten Letters 
of European Travel j Nashville Christian Advocate, 1885. 

E. E. Hoss, D. D., 1885—. 

Editor Christian Advocate, Nashville. — Three lectures in discussions 
on theology, by^he Vanderbilt theological faculty: The Christian 
Preaeher; Ohryostom, the Prince of Preachers; and Christian Art. 

W. W. Martin, b. d., 1886—. 

Three lectures in discussions on theology, by the Yanderbilt theo- 
logical faculty : The Theology of Genesis; The Creed of the Antedilu- 
vians; and the Christ-Painting of Munkacsy. 

Thomas O. Summers, d. d., ll. d., 1875-'82. 

Dr. Summers held high editorial positions. He had charge of the 
Southern Methodist Quarterly; he was editor of the ISTashville Chris- 
tian Advocate. Among his published writings were: Commentaries 
on the Gospels and on the Acts of the Apostles; Commentary on the 
Eituals of the Methodist Episcopal Church South; Talks, Pleasant and 
Profitable; The Golden Censer; Eefutation of Thomas Paine's Theo- 
logical Writings not Answered in Bishop Warren's Apology; Watson's 
Biblical and Theological Dictionary, Enlarged and Eevised. 

Holland N. McTyeire, 1873-'89. 

Bishop McTyeire, also, has held high editorial positions, editing 
the New Orleans Christian Advocate and the Nashville Christian Ad- 
vocate. Of his writings may be mentioned Catechism on Church Gov- 
ernment, 1869; Catechism on Bible History, 1869; Manual of Disci- 
pline, 1870, and History of Methodism, 1884. 

A. M. Shipp, d. d., ll. d., 1875-'85. 
History of Methodism in South Carolina, 1882. 

John C. Granbery, d. d., 1875-^82. 
Bible Dictionary, 1882. 

EDWARD EMERSON BARNARD, THE ASTRONOMER. 

It was Vanderbilt University that nursed the young genius of 
Edward Emerson Barnai-d. The Vanderbilt Observatory was the first 
observatory in which he ever worked. He had charge of it from 1883 
to 1887. He was first fellow and afterwards instructor in astronomy. 
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Being without a college education lie set about to acquire cue, attending 
classes and standing examinations just like any other student. His 
mathematical studies he carried so far as to graduate in that school. By 
his many comet discoveries Prof. Barnard made himnelf famous and at 
the same time spread the name of the university. And he achieved 
his wonderful results with instruments designed not for original work, 
but simply for instruction in practical astronomy. In 1887 he accepted 
the i)osition of astronomer of the Lick Observ^atory, Mount Hamilton^ 
Cal., where he is now. With the unequalcd facilities of the Lick at 
his command Prof. Barnard is continually adding lualer to his name. 

Pro£ Barnard's specialty has been comet and nebular work. The 
following is a list of his comet discoveries: 1881, vi; 1882, inj 1884, 
II (periodic— iifty-threc years); 1885, n; 1886, ii; 1886, Vin; 1886, ix; 
1887, III; 1887, IV; 1888, V; 1889, i; 1889, ii; 1889, liij 1890, V (redis- 
covery of d' Arrest's periodic comet); 1891, a; 1891, h (rediscovery of 
WolPs periodic comet) ; 1891, c (rediscovery of Encke's periodic comet); 
1891, d (rediscovery of SAvift's periodic comet); 1891, e; 1885, V (inde- 
pendently discovered). This list is greater than that of any other 
liying astronomer and is equaled only by that of Pons, whose list was 
larger.^ In 1889 Prof. Barnard discovered four satellite comets, which 
were traveling through space with comet 1S89, v. 

He has discovered something over one hundred newnebulsB and some 
five or six double stars, one of which (connected with the trapezium of 
Orion) is the most difficult double star in the heavens. He discov- 
ered in 1890 a new Merope nebula, a bright nebula only 36 seconds of 
arc from the bright star Merope of the Pleiades. 

He made the first photographs of the Milky Way that were ever 
made to show the cloud forms and structures, 1889. He also made the 
only observations on record that i)rove beyond question that the dusky 
ring of Saturn is transparent, eclipse of Japetus, November 1, 1889. 

Prof. Barnard has made a special study for the i>ast twelve years of 
the planet Jupiter, and has published many papers concerning these 
studies and observations. 

He has published many independent papers and written for many 
astronomical publications. He is a contributor to the following jour- 
nals : Astronomische Nachrichten, Monthly Notices Boyal Astronom- 
ical Society, Astronomical Journal, Sidereal Messenger, Publications 
Astronomical Society of the Pacific. He also contributes in a popular 
form to the newspapers. 

Prof. Barnard was made a fellow of the Eoyal Astronomical Soeietif 
in 1887, and a fellow of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science in 1885. He is, besides, a member of the British Astronom- 
ical Association and of the Astronomical Society of the Pacific. 



' Prof. Barnard is now only 84 joors old. 
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RFiTiATIVE PL^jOES OP BOARD OF TRUST, CHANCELLOR, AND FACULTY 

IN THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

**The general government of Vanderbilt University is vesj»d in its 
board of tmst.'^ "The executive committee has the power ad interim 
that is delegated to it by the board of trust.'^ "The immediate govern- 
ment is committed to the chancellor and the faculty in each of the sev- 
eral departments. All matters pertaining to the common interests of 
the institution are c<Jnsidered by the university senate, composed of 
the chancellor and the deans." "The chancellor is ex officio chairman 
of the faculty. He is also to preside on public academic occasions, con- 
fer thiB degrees at commencement, and at every annual meeting of the 
board of trust to acquaint that body with the state, interests, and wants 
of the university.'' ^ He is admitted to the deliberations of the board, 
but he may not vote. The chancellor is an executive officer, executing 
laws of the board of trust as well as ordinances of the faculty; a go- 
between for faculty and board, through whom all communications from 
the former to the latter must pass, accompanied by his written opinion, 
and for all ordinary purposes the head of the university. Though the 
general government is vested in the board of trust, the faculty has a 
very real if not a formal share in that government. Plans and policies 
originate there, and as a rule its recommendations are adopted. 

THE RfcSiaNATION OF CHANCELLOR GARLAND.^ 

At the last meeting of the board of trust Chancellor Garland pre- 
sented his resignation. It was accepted, to take effect on the election 
and installment of his successor. Ko successor has yet been named. 
Br. Garland*will retire on a full salary as emeritus chancellor for life. 
And thus will end a connection that has been fraught with great aiid 
lasting good to the Vanderbilt. In its upbuilding Dr. Garland has 
been no small factor. His experience as college professor and presi- 
dent, stretching back now sixty years; his ability and his scholarship, 
and, beyond aU, his grand character, have been a tower of strength. 
His presence has inspired confidence; it has been a guarantee of genu- 
ineness and stability. Dr. Garland is a gentleman of the old school, 
with all that that implies in manners and attainments, a product of the 

^ From the by-laws of the university. 

* Landou CabeU Garland was bom in 1810 in Nelson County, Va. ; graduated from 
Hampdcn-Sidney CoUege in 1829 ; was professor of chemistry in Washington College, 
Va., from 1830 to 1833 ; was professor of physics in Bandolph-Macon College from 
1833 to 1835, when he became president; left Randolph-Macon in 1847 to fill the pro- 
fessorship of English literature in the University of Alabama; was soon transferred 
to the chair of mathematics, physics, and astronomy; in 1854-'55 was president of 
the Northeast and Southwest Railroad Company, a corporation organized to build a 
railroad from Meridian, Miss., to Wills YaUey, Ala. ; in 1^5 was elected president 
of the University of Alabama; in 1866 went to the University of Mississippi as pro- 
£BMor of physics and astronomy, where he remained until he became chanoellor of 
Vanderbilt University in 1875. 
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time when there were fewer 8i>eeialists aiul; it may be, more all-ronnd 
scholars. Such lie is himself. lie is fond of telling his students that 
pure mathematics is his forte, and yet he has tanght, and of course 
with success, not only matheniatios, but physics, astronomy, mental, 
moral, and political science, and even English literature. Years ago he 
wrote and published a tiipfonometry and wrote a calculus, but the 
unpublished manuscript was lost in the burning of his house. lu the 
art of teaching he is a master. It is a favorite saying of his that his 
method is the Socratic method. The simplicity and clearness of his 
exi)osition, step by stej) and principle by principle, from the very foun- 
dation to the capstone, is truly adniirble and could h<ardly be excelled. 
In his younger days Dr. Garland had the reputation of being an orator 
of much eloquence, and in his old age his tongue has not forgot her 
cunning. Ilis voice at a nioilerate pitch can be heard in the distant 
recesses of a large hall. lie speaks readily if not fluently, and his use 
and choice of words are almost faultless. His command of language 
and his command of himself make him a good extemporaneous and 
occasional speaker. His manner is simple and direct; he affects none 
of the arts of the orator. lie appeals straight to the higher nature, to 
what of goodness and truth there is in a man. The honor system of 
government has found in him a sympathetic administrator, and to him 
its succ(*ss is largely due. At the last commencement he gave in a 
most impressive manner his testimony to the efficacy of that system. 
He felt that this niiglit be his last public utterance from the university 
rostrum, and that utterance was an expression of his profound and 
thankful conviction that young men could be governed by relying upon 
their sense of duty and honor. Dr. Garland is deeply religious; and 
religion with him means an abiding trust in his Heavenly Father and 
constant resort to Ilim in prayer. The burden of his chapel talks to 
students is the transcendent importance of religion and of high moral 
chariicter. Dr. Garland is not a magnetic man; he is not as sympa- 
thetic as some men. His influence does not lie here; it lies in his mod- 
esty and simplicity, in his moral sweetness and purity, in his unswerv- 
ing integrity and devotion to duty. These things inspii'e respect and 
confidence; they make him a force for good. They are green sp<rts in 
one's memory; they are helpful influences in one's life. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CTTMBERLANl) UNIVERSITY. 

CXTMUEBLANl) COLLEGE. 

Cumberland University is the leading educational institntioii of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Cluirch. The first educational institution 
of the (ihurch was Cumberland Collep:e, situated at Princeton, Ky., 
and opened in March, 1826. The chief purpose in founding this 
pioneer school was to meet the demand in the church, for ministerial 
education. But it was not successful, particularly in its financial 
manag<'!ment. At last the general assembly of the chuFcli decided 
to sever tlie connection previously existing between the college and 
itself and to transfer its countenance and support to a school to be 
established at " a more eligible site." 

A commission appointed by the assembly met in Kashville, July, 
1842, to choose a location for the new school. Lebanon, Tenn., made 
the best oiler — to erect a $10,000 building and present it to the school— 
and was accordingly selected as the seat of the proposed college. 
Besides the greater liberality shown by the citizens of Lebanon, they 
were known to be a refined and tultivated people. Moreover, Lebanon 
was a center of Cumberland Presbyterian influence. . 

The management and friends of the discarded Cumberland College 
formed a large and vigorous minority in the general assembly, but 
their remonstrances were of no avail. Afber it was turned adrift by 
the general assembly Cumberland College entered upon a more usefol 
and successful career. " Green Eiver Synod took the cast-off child 
under its care" and the school remained an institution of the Oomber- 
land Presbyterian Church until 1858. 

OUMBEELAND IJNIVEESITY OPENED. 

The new college began work in a very humble way, in September, 
1842, in the Cumberland Presbyterian Church of Lebanon. For a while 
the only teachers were Eev. C. G. McPherson, professor of mathematics, 
and one of the older students. In February, 1843, President F. B. Cos- 
sitt, D. D., and Tutor T. K. Jarman arrived. Eev. T. C. Anderson, pro- 
fessor of Latin and Greek, entered upon his duties in September, 1843. 
It was not until September, 1844, that N. Lawrence Lindsley, professor 
of modern languages, met his classes and thus completed the org.\niza- 
tion of the faculty. Instruction was given in temporary quarters untQ 
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the opening of the fifth session in September, 1844, when the school was 
moved into the now completed college building. By a charter ob- 
tained from the l^slature in February, 1844, the school became Cum- 
berland University, Its promoters already had in view the grouping of 
special schools around a literary department, or college proper, as a 
center. 

LIMITED MEANS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

At the outset and repeatedly afterwards the trustees declared that 
neither they themselves iadividually nor the property of the university 
were liable for professors' salaries. If tuition fees and endowment 
income were not sufficient to meet them, they must remain unpaid until 
a surplus from these sources over and above current expenses should 
arise ^ and this was not likely to occur. As a consequence thcincomes 
of professors were small, very small. Yetmen of scholarship and ability 
graced the halls of Cumberland University. To their unselfish devotion 
to the cause of the institution, must be attributed a large part of its 
success. The whole history of the university has been a struggle against 
limited means. Whatever has been accomplished has been accom- 
plished despit-e this drawback. Even now the endowment is very 
meager. The revenues derived from tuition fees supplemented by pri- 
vate donations, always precarious and obtained at the cost of much 
time and expense, have constituted the main support of the college. 
But for faithful agents laboring against almost insuperable obstacles 
throughout the wide bounds of the churc^i, Cumberland University must 
at times have closed its doors. One of the most successful agents was 
Eev. John M. ]\fcMurry, appointed in 1846. He worked for several 
years with such success that the endowment was increased to $60,(K)0. 
The plan usually followed by him was to secure " endowment notes." 
The giver of the note paid interest on it during his lifetime j the prin- 
cipal fell due at his death. Often the principal was never paid, and it 
required no little trouble and expense to collect the interest fron^ men 
scattered through several States. 

PBBPABATOBY' DEPARTMENT. 

A preparatory school has always been connected with the university 
and its students have been numbered as university students. Until 
1850 it was taught by students belonging to the higher college classes. 
Since that time it has had regular instructors. One of them, William 
J. Grannis, A. M., has been a teacher in the school for thirty-eight 
years. 

From the first, ministerial students of any evangelical denomination 
were exempted in all the departments from the payment of tuition fees. 
In addition to this the liberality of some 12 or 15 residents of Lebanon 
and vicinity provided free board for those who were unable to pay. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE BOABD OP TRUSTEES. 

The board of trustees iR local and self-peri)etnatiiigy but by an amend- 
ment to the charter passed by the legislature during the session of 
1849-'o0 nominations to vacancies in the board must be approved by 
the general assembly of the church or by the synod in which the uni- 
versity is situated. Although composed mostly of Cumberland Pres- 
byterians, the usefulness and influence of the board have been extended 
by the presence of a few who were not members of that church. James 
C. Jones was one of these. He was the " lean Jimmie Jones'' who was 
twice elected governor of Tennessee over James K. Polk and was after- 
wards sent to the United States Senate. Foremost, and deservedly 
foremost, among the legal guardians of the university's interests was 
Robert L. Caruthers, president of the board of trustees from its organ- 
ization until his death in 1882. 

In all noble plans for tlio advancement of the instltntion's interests this man led 
the way. If he had been ^^vhat the world now calls wealtliy the nniversity would 
long ago have been fully endowed. His estate was large enough to enable him to 
place his name at the head of every subscription paper circulated to raise money for 
the institution. Ho led not only in liberal giving, but in planning liberal things. He 
scorned all littleness and meanness of policy in the management of the college busi- 
ness. 

CHANGES IN PRESIDENCY AND FACULTY — SKETCH OF PBOFESSOBS. 

In 1844 Dr. Oossitt resigned the presidency, and was succeeded by 
Prof. Anderson, who had rec^tly retired ft'om the chair of ancient lan- 
guages on account of ill health. Prof. Lindsley was transferred to the 
vacant chair from the chair of modern languages; Al^^ander P. Stew- 
art was elected to the professorship of mathematics in 1845, vice 0. G. 
McPherson, resigned. James H. Sharp was elected, also in this year, 
to the chair of physical sciences. He was succeeded in 1848 by James 
M. Safford, PH. D., of Yale College. William Mariner, A. M., professor 
of mathematics in West Tennessee College, was made assistant pro- 
fessor of ancient languages at the end of 1847. He subsequently filled 
for some time the chair of mathematics. He was finally assigned, in 
1850, to the chair of ancient languages, made vacant by the death of 
Prof. Lindsley. Prof. Anderson, notwithstanding he was a confirmed 
invalid, continued at the head of the university for twenty-two years. 
<^ In his administration as the presiding ofl&cer of the affairs of the 
leading institution of the church, his course was distinguished by a 
genial, magnanimous, liberal, and Christian view of his great resjwn- 
sibilities and duties. He was preeminently noted for practical wisdom 
in his dealings with all the interests of the university, common sense 
being one of his peculiar characteristics in all matters of counsel,' 
whether public or private." Dr. Lindsley, although not in the &calty 
'Tr^any years, left the mark of his character and culture upon the insti- 
.,T+ioTi. TTe had sat under the instruction of his famous father, Philip 
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Lindsley. Indeed, "as an educator, he possessed in an eminent degree 
the two great qualities so wonderfully adorning his distinguished 
father's life, to wit: thorough, exact, profound, classic culture, and the 
faculty of inspiring an enthusiastic devotion toward himself in all his 
scholars.'' 

Prof. Stewart was a graduate of West Point and when called to 
Lebanon was assistant professor of mathematics in his alma mater. 
With the exception of three years, he was a member of the Lebanon 
faculty until the breaking out of the war in 1861, when he entered the 
Confederate army and rose to the position of lieutenant-general. The 
stern and rigid ideas of faithfulness and duty with which Stewart be- 
came imbued at West Point were communicated through him to his 
pupils. " He commanded their highest respect at all times and left 
{he distinct impression of his high character as a stimulus and a model 
for their aftcBthought through life." Prof. Safford's election was due 
to the warm endorsement of Benjamin Silliman, " the nestor of Ameri- 
can science." In 1854 Prof. Safford received the appointment of State 
geologist of Tennessee and resumed the geological survey begun by 
Gerard Troost. His " Geology of Tennessee, " published in 1869, gave 
him a high standing among scientific men both in Europe and America^ 

DEPRESSION — REVIVAL. 

The first catalogue of the university was issued in 1845 and showed 
a roll of 82 students, 16 of whom were candidat'CS for the ministry. 
The institution received a check in 1849. The complete severance of 
the relations existing between Dr. Lindsley and the university, the 
resignation of Prof. Stewart and the presence of the cholera in 
Lebanon all united to cast a gloom over the prospects of the univer- 
sity. But in 1850 things began to assume a brighter look. Pro£ 
Stewart returned to his professorship, the patronage increased, and 
Cumberland University entered upon an era of prosperity that was to 
last until the beginning of civil strife ten years later. 

CREATION OF DEPARTMENTS OF ENGINEERING- AND THEOLOGY. 

Two new departments, or schools, were created in 1852 — engineering 
and theology. This year a short course leading to the degree of civil 
engineer was established. A student with little or no preparation 
could complete it in two or three years, while one well prepared could 
complete it in one or two years. At first Prof. Stewart had entire 
charge of the department. In 1854 A. H. Buchanan was associated 
with him. Prof. Buchanan, who since the resignation of Prof. Stewart 
in 1869 has had both mathematics and engineering, has been for 
several years in charge of the geodetic survey of Tennessee under the 
direction of the U. S. Coast Survey. 

Lectures on various theological subjects had been given for several 
years by President Anderson and others. In 1852 the general assem- 
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bly ostablislieil a scliool of theology. lu 1853 Bichard Beard, D. D., 
prcsiiloiit of C-umbciiaiid Colleg:e, was elected professor of systematio 
theology, but not luitil he entered upon hin duties in March, 1854, was 
the theological dcpartiueiit fully organized. Tliere being as yet no en- 
dowment for this department, and no tuition fees being paid by its 
students, private individuals pledged themselves to the payment of Dr. 
Beard^a salaiy. 

For many years n>r. Beiird performed the arduous labors of the theo- 
logical school alone and unaided except for the irregid^: assistance of 
the i)resident of the eolh'ge and the pastor of the Lebanon congrega- 
tion. In addition he did nuieh of the work in the school of ancient 
languages, not being wholly relieved of this until 1872. 

The theological school grew slowly in numbers and endowment 
Apparently the church eared little for it. At times Dr. Beard lost faith, 
but he again t(X)k courage and ^' went on with his half-paid labors all 
the remainder of his life." He died in 1881. Dr. Beard stood high in 
his church as scholar and writer. His work on systematic thecdogy is 
regai'ded as ^* the i^rytallization of Cumberland Presbyterian thought 
and fiuth.*' 

The following from Dr. 1>. W. McDonnold's '^History of the Cnmber- 
land rr(»sbyteriiin Church" shows the relation wliich the theological 
school sustains to the university: 

Not the trustce» uf tho university, but tlio general assembly, i^lanued and inoagn- 
rated Ibis department. Cumberland University did not even oak the general HBsein- 
bly to establish such a department. * ^ * It is not and never was a mere depart- 
ment of the nniversity. It stands in relations far <Ufferent from those sastaiDecl bj 
the law department. The latter Tras created by the tmstoes at Lebanon, and could 
be abandoned by them Avitbout asking tbo church or the geoeral assembly. The 
church 'ri thoulogical A(;bool is a department of the university only so far as such re- 
lation is supposed to bo serviceable to this school, but it is something more than a 
mere dcpnrtment. It has relations independent of the university. The propriety of 
having a separate board of trustoes for it has often been discussed, but its own interests 
are against such a separation. The cliartcr for this department differs greaUy in its 
l)rovisions from the charters of the other departments. 

The following test is required of professors in the theological school: 

Each professor, before entering upon the duties of his office, shall solemnly adopt, 
in such form as the assembly may 2)rescribe, the Cumberland Presbyterian conlefl- 
sicu of faith and form of government. 

COLLEGE BUELDING ENLABGED* 

The attendance upon the university had now grown to such psropor- 
tions as to make more ample accommodations necessary. Bev. T. 0. 
Blake was accordingly sent out in 1856 to raise a baildisg ftind. His 
scheme was to sell fifteen-year scholarshix>s at $500 each. The m<mey 
obtained in this way was to be used in enlarging the coUeige buiidiag; 
The building ^vas to contain dormitories^ and the rent of these was to 
go to the endowment liind. The money donated on this plan vas tboB 
at the same time a building fund and an endowment fond. A imlHoiflBfe 
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Bevcral months. At last ho declined the position and Dr. McDonnoId 
was elected. Before the close of the year Gen. Stewart was again 
called, this time to the chair of mathematics. He did not decline this 
position, bnt accepted and held it nutil 18G9, when he resigned, and A. 
H. Buchanan was elected in his place. Dr. Safford was also recalled to 
his old chair of physical sciences. The forty-third term thus began 
with a tolerably full faculty. 

The collegiate department now occupied the Camthers building. 
The trustees hail thought to conciliate the donors of the building notes 
by transferring the Caruthers property to the collegiate department^ 
but all to no puri)ose, for the opening of the college upon this proi)erty 
seemed a deliberate abandonment of the intention to rebuild on the old 
site. With many this was doubtless a mere plea to ease their con- 
sciences. At an expense of $6,000 the buildings were fitted up for col- 
lege purposes. But only $2,000 had been paid on the purchase money. 
At last the courts condemned the property to be sold. The theological 
school stepped in and bough tit for $8,000^ thus saving to the university 
the $8,000 already expended. This was done, of course, at the expense 
of the collegiate department and at the gain of the theological depart- 
ment. Had it not been for this fortunate issue of an unfortunate piece 
of business the university would have been without house and home. 

PRESIDENT M'DONNOLD. 

When Dr. McDonnold entered upon the presidency he dispensed with 
all printed laws for the government of students and laid down instead 
the eminently sensibl# rule, " Every student must behave himself like 
a gentleman, and must know his lessons." There has been no variation 
from this policy since it was first enunciated by Dr. McDonnold. AH 
departments are treated alike. 

Dr. McDonnold labored incessantly for the upbuilding of the insti- 
tution of which ho was the head. No sacrifice that would further its 
interests was too great for him to make. It was the purpose of the uni- 
versity to maintain an efficient faculty. But how could it be done with- 
out funds? This was the task to which Dr. McDonnold specially ap- 
plied himself. Besides keeping agents in the field he enlisted by aa 
extensive system of correspondence the cooperation of the ministry, 
wrote articles for the church publications, and visited in person as- 
semblies, presbyteries, and synods. He directed his efforts partly 
towards securing a permanent endowment, partly towards securing a 
" cash endowment." Contributions to the cash endowment were not &r 
investment, but for meeting annual expenses, particularly professors? 
salaries. This was how a faculty composed of good men was sustained. 
The university was again on the road to prosperity. ^^Besurgam" 
^^d become a reality. 

"^i^o debts had been paid and the endowment was steadily growing. 
. p^c^ J71 fhe ^^^f'jidaince reached 335, but various novel schemes wert 
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now afloat for raising an endowment. The methods of Dr. McDonnold 
and his colaborers were sound and prudent, it was true, but then they 
did not realize results fast enough. The university must find some 
shorter path to financial prosperity. To these were doubtless added, 
in the minds of some, selfish pecuniary motives. 

The favorite plan was the insurance plan. According to this policies 
in life iusuranoe companies were to be taken out in favor of the univer- 
sity. On the death of the policy holder the policy would be paid into 
the treasury of the endowment fund. Many who advocated this plan 
were friends of the tliiiversity and perfectly honest in their belief. 
Nevertheless, Dr. McDonnold, supported by Prof. Green and others, 
uncompromisingly resisted all efforts to foist this and other schemes 
upon the university. It was only by taking advantage of Dr. McDon- 
nold's absence in Alabama that the insurance men at last triumphed. 
Col. B. F. Ball, an agent of the St. Louis Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and at the same time a prominent Cumberland Presbyterian and 
a true friend of the university, obtained a sort of semiendorsement of 
his scheme from the general assembly, and also prevailed upon the 
trustees of the university to adopt it. Thus was Dr. McDonnold's wise 
and conservative policy superseded by one of doubtful value. "The 
trustees claimed for the agents of the insurance companies a clear 
field, not permitting any other method of raising money for permanent 
endowment or allowing the collection of cash contributions to supple- 
ment salaries." The crash came before long. After thousands of dol- 
lars ha<l been paid in premiums and before the university had received 
any real benefit the insurance company failed. The worry incident to 
this insurance business, the success of the insurance men, and the 
quickly following disaster broke down the health of Dr. McDonnold, 
never a strong man physically. After an ineffectual attempt to bear 
up under his illness he resigned the presidency in 1873. 

CHANCELLOR NATHAN GREEN, JR. 

There was now no "cash endowment" from which to pay for the s^rvr 
ices of a president. But in Nathan Green, jr., of the law faculty, was 
found a man willing to perform without increase of salary the duties 
attaching to this ofl&ce in addition to those belonging to his professor- 
ship. He was accordingly elected chancellor, corresponding closely to 
the former president, and has ever since served in that capacity. 

He at once introduced several changes. He did away with com- 
mencement speeches from members of the graduating classes and -sub- 
stituted addresses by trustees or by well-known men from a distance. 
He also established one commencement day for all the departments, 
thereby making the occasion a more imposing one. Since his adminis- 
tration began the university has come into possession of two new build- 
ings. It now has one building for each department. Garuthers Hall, 
the gift of Bobert L. Garuthers, contains the rooms of the Law Schook 
3060 TENN 13 
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Ilero, too, is fonnd the libmi y. The largest gift of books ever received 
\Vi\A made in 18(>!), wlieu Hon. Abrahaoi Murdock, of Colambus, Miss., 
presented to the university the library of his father., Bev* James Mnr- 
dock, of th(^. theological department of Yale College. Chancellor Green 
instituted the eust(nn of conferring degrees upon nonresideut students 
who take the university courses of study by letter. The custom has 
since been abolished, except as regards post-graduate degrees. 

CHANGES IN THE THEOLOGICAIi DEPARTMENT. 

Great changes have taken phice in the Theological School. In 1873 
a second chair was established, the Murdock professorship of church 
history, in accordance with the conditions attaching to the gift of the 
Murdock Library. 

The department was entirely reorganized in 1877 by the creation of 
four professorships and two lectureships in the place of the former two 
professorships and by the lengthening of the course from one to two 
years. The endowment of this department, though small, is larger 
than that of the academic department. 

ENDOWilENT. 

The endowment of the university is approximately as follows: 

Productive endowment: 

Theological School $K^770 

Academic School 25,000 

80,770 
Endowment not yet prodnctiro 55,000 

Total endowment 135>770 

Cumberland University is hami>ered by its want of endowment It 
can never offer the best educational advantages until the want is sup- 
plied. More professors and more ample facilities are demanded. 

FACULTY. 

The following is the present faculty of the theological and academic 
schools: 

Nathan Green, jr., ll. d., chancellor. 

S. G. Burney, D. D., Li.. D., systematic theology, 

A. n. Buchanan, ll. d., mathematics and civil engineering. 

W. D. McLaughlin, A. M., Latin and Greek. f 

John I. D. Hinds, A. m,, ph. d., chemistry and natural science. 

E. V. Foster, D. d., Hebrew and New Testament OrecJc. 

Edward E. Weir, A. m., belles letters and mental and moral science, 

J. D. Kirkpatrick, D. D., Murdoch professorship of church history. 

W. J. Grannis, A. "^i., principal of the preparatory school. 

Herbert W. Grannis, A. M., teacher in preparatory school. 

^ ^ ^'^Jl, T>. D., homiletics and missions. 
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W. J. Darby^ J), d., lectureship on pastoral worJc. 
J. M. Hubbert, d. b., lectureship on pastoral worJc. 

This faculty has seen long service in the cause of the university. 
Not a member of it has served less than ten years, while some of them 
have been in the harness for a generation. 

EXAMINATIONS, ATTENDANCJB, GRADUATES. 

There are no written examinations in any of the schools. Daily oral 
examinations are considered a better test of knowledge. The custom 
of holding written examinations was in vogue in the early history of 
the university, but it was soon abandoned. 

The attendance since the war has never reached the point that was 
reached before the war. In 1875-'76 there were 372 students, but 162 
of them belonged to the business college, which was then located in 
Nashville and hardly deserved to be called a department of the univer- 
sity. For the last five years the matriculates in all departments have 
numbered 260, 290, 317, 312, and 275. 

Two thousand one hundred and thirty-seven graduates have received 
the diploma of the university. The degrees taken were as follows: 
Bachelor of arts, 394 j bachelor of science, 56; master of arts, 18; doc- 
tor of philosophy, 10 ; bachelor of laws, 1,425 ; bachelor of divinity, 204; 
civil engineer, 25. 

BUSINESS COLIiEaE AND TELEGRAPH INSTITUTE. 

From 1873 to 1876 this school constituted a department of the univer- 
sity. Rev. Thomas Toney, A. m., m. d., was the principal and proprie- 
tor. At the close of 1874 Dr. Toney removed the school to Nashville and 
combined it with schools there of the same kind of which he was prin- 
cipal and proprietor. Its connection with the university soon ceased 
entirely. The preparatory school has always included a business course 
which is less extensive than that ofibred by a business college. 

medical, depabtment. 

During the years 1871, lR[2j and 1873 the medical college of Mem- 
phis had a nominal connection with Cumberland University. The con- 
nection afterwards ceased altogether. 

LAVr SCHOOL. 

The idea of establishing a law school in Cumberland University is 
first found in this resolution of the board of trustees, passed February 
27, 1845: 

Resolved, That Hon. N. Greon be appointed professor of interuati<»nal law and 
I>olitical economy in Cumberland University, and that he be notified of his appoint- 
meut and requested to aocept the same. 

On account of ^^ the afdictions of his family and other engagements " 
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Judge (rreeii did not accept. The position was then tendered to Judge 
Abraliaiu Carutlicrs, but with the same result. Here the project 
rcste<l until January 0, 1847, when a committee composed of Jordan 
Stokes, William L. Martin, and liobert L. (Daruthers was appointed to 
consider the advisability of crcatin^j a law department. The commit- 
tee roporti'd in favor of a law department, the report was adopted by 
the board of trustees, and Judge Abraham Caruthers was elected pro- 
fessor of law at a salary of 81,500. Judge Oaruthers was receiving as 
circuit court judge a salary of S 1,500 — not very large, but sure of being 
l)aid. The success of a law school was very donbtful. Few of the 
lawyers of the day had been educated in law schools. If there were 
no well-defined opposition to them, there was at least no strong senti- 
ment in their favor. Besides, there was no endowment to insure the 
payment of the salary offered. But llobert L. Caruthers, brother of 
Judge Abraham Caruthers, obviated any difficulty on that score by 
becoming personally liable for any deficit in the salary that might arise 
from the insufficiency of tuition fees. Judge Caruthers then accepted. 

I>AW SCHOOL SKLF-SUPPORTINO. 

The establishment of a law school conflicted with the long-cherished 
projecjt of many Cumberland Presbyterians — the erection of a school of 
theology within the i)recincts of Cumberland University. They feared 
that the new enterprise would divert attention and divide energy and 
uK^ans that should be devoted entirely to founding a theological school 
Their apprehensions were not quieted until the trustees, on July 26, 
1848, made public a contract between the trustees and the law professor 
** forever freeing the institution and the church from any liability or 
expense for the law school and guaranteeing all the income from said 
school for eight years to the law professor." 

METHODS OK INSTRUCTION — COURSE OF STUDY. 

The school was opened in October, 1847, in the law office of Bobert 
L. Caruthers. There were 7 students. The present chancellor of the 
university was one of the number. Before the end of the year the? 
had become 13. Judge Caruthers adopted a system of instruction 
wholly different from the one in vogue. The prevailing system was the 
lecture system. Judge Caruthers acted upon the belief that it was 
folly to try to improve upon a good text-book. He accordingly assigned 
a lesson in the text, and the next day questioned each member of the 
class upon it. II is endeavor was to make these examinations very 
searching, thereby bringing out the points of difficulty encountered by 
the student. The explanation of these points and a running commen- 
tary on the text took the place of formal lectures. 

It was urged against the lecture system that there was nothing in it 
to stimulate the student to exertion; but under this system fearof £eu1- 
nre in the presence of his classmates and a spirit of emulation would 
lead a student to do real, earnest work. 
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This was only one part of the scheme of instruction. The other part 
was the moot court. Here cases were tried and judgments rendered 
just as in actual court, the students impersonating the parties to the 
suit, the attorneys, and the various officers of the court. At every step 
of the proceedings the learner had Judge Caruthers's History of a Law 
Suit to guide him. What more than anything else made these moot 
courts of such great practical value was the presence on the bench of 
men who had just come from like positions in the real courts of the 
land. Judge Caruthers had worn the ermine for fourteen years, and 
Judge Green, who soon joined him, had sat on the supreme bench of 
Tennessee for twenty years. But it is useless to descant upon the merits 
of the moot court as a place where the principles of law can be practi- 
cally applied. Suffice it to say that the high position accorded it in 
the scheme of instruction had much to do with the efficiency and suc- 
cess of the Lebanon Law School. 

It has been the policy of the school to teach methods of procedure 
and such law as is needed in actual practice, rather than to delve into 
origins and to trace the history of legal principles. Special attention 
is given to live American law. 

Until 1853 the course of study covered two years, of ten months each. 
A student, however, could complete it in less time if his previous read- 
ing would justify him in doing so. In 1853 the course was shortened 
to fifteen months. Since 1871 it has been only ten months, comprising 
a junior and a senior course of five months each. A man can graduate 
in five months, provided he can successfully pass an entrance examina- 
tion to the senior course. One reason for reducing the curriculum to 
ten months was that other schools had done the same. This was not 
long after the war. The country was still impoverished. Most young 
men could not afford to spend more than one year at a law schooL 
Poverty forced them into the struggle for a livelihood. Inasmuch as a 
student would not, under any circumstances, remain longer than a year, 
it was thought best to present in that time as comprehensive, all-indtu- 
sive a view of the subject as possible. Other reasons were given for 
the change, but these were the only ones that had much force. The 
best law schools of the country are now increasing their courses to two, 
three, or even four years. Cumberland University, as well as other 
southern schools, will have to follow suit or else take lower rank. 

ENLARGEMENT OF LAW FACULTY. 

The second year of the school, 1848-'49, there were 26 students in 
attendance; the third year there were 40. The enterprise was an 
assured success. The need of more teachers was felt. Accordingly, 
the services of Nathan Green, of the supreme court, and of Bromfield 
L. Ridley, one of the chancellors of the State, were secured. They could 
give to the law school only their court vacations. This was found to be 
iuBufidcient. Judge Green was therefore x>er8uaded to retire from the 
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l)cucli aud devote bis whole time to the law aehooL This was ia 1852. 
The services of Judge Kidley were theu dispensed with. But ere long 
the neeil of a third professor was seriously felt, and in. 18S6 ITathtti 
(ireeii, jr., was added to the fa<.'ulty. lu 1859 John Cartwright Garter, 
another aluniuus, became a professor in the school^ but he renuuned 
ouly a year. 

I.AI50EST 1-AW SniOOL IN THK I'XITED STATKS. 

In 18512, the fifth yeiir of its existence, the Cumberland University 
law school had 80 students, aud, in point of numbers, ranked second 
in the United States. It held this i>ositiou uninterruptedly until 1858, 
when it took first rank among the law schools of the country. Its 
roll showed an attendaucc of 188. The Dane law school, at Harvard, 
came next with 14G. The years preceding the civil war were glorious 
ones for the Lebanon law school. Its fame had spread far and wide, 
aud its halls were crowded with the choicest youth of the South and 
Southwest. Many young men in those antebellum days studied law at 
Lebanon, not as a profession, but the better to fit themselves for dti- 
zeuship. 

HIGH rUOKKSSIOXAL AND MORAL ClIARACTEU OK I*AW FACULTY — SKXTQUES OF 

PUOFESSOKS. 

If it is asked what was the principal cause of the suocess of tke 
Lebanon law school, we would reply, the character of its professors. 
They were men who for years had filled the highest judicial offices in 
the State, and who were known and respected throughout the Soufh 
for their eminent legal ability and their high moral character. When 
such men left the bench for the x^rofessor's chair it is not strange that 
young men flocked to hear them. Too great praise can not bo given 
Abraham Caruthers and Nathan Green for forsaking the active pursuit 
of a profession in which they easily stood first for the less honored and 
less lucrative positicm of teachers of youth. This, the unselfish renim- 
ciation of place and the consecration to a humble work, was the secret 
of the success of the Lebanon law school. 

Judge Caruthers had been ou the circuit bench continuously for 
fourteen years. At the last election no opposition whatever had been 
ofiercd to his reappointment. ^'Itis said that fewer of Ids deci^ons 
were overruled than those of any judge who ever occupied a seat so 
long on the bench. Ycry many of his decisions have been incorporated 
into the opinions of the supreme court in afiirmation of itsown." About 
the time that the law school was started at Lebanon his History of a Law 
Suit appeared. It was then a small 40-page book, but was afterwards 
enlarged to a GOO-pago volume. It has passed through several editions. 
Some one has called it ^^ the clearest and most lucid exposition of law 
in practice that has ever been written." Besides this well-known 
work. Judge Caruthers wrote a little book, American JiaW; as nu jidzo- 
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dnction to tke study of law. When the war broke out he was gather- 
ing the materials for a work of wider scope than any he had yet writ- 
ten. The characteristics of his style were clearness, vigor, t^'seness, 
and, to a remarkable degree, the power of condensation. 

Judge Green had been on the bench even longer than Judge Caruthers 
After serving for a few years as chancellor when there were only two 
in the State he was elected in 1831 to the supreme court. Here he re- 
mained by repeated reelection, until his resignation in 1852. He was 
a man of commanding presence, and his earnestness and dignity well 
befitted the majesty of tlie law. Like Judge Caruthers, he was noted 
for his uprightness and integrity. ^^ He was a teacher of righteousness, 
whose voice was heard, felt, and remembered throughout the State. 
He was indeed the Sir Matthew Hale of Tennessee." 

Hon. Brom field L. Ridley, for several years a member of the law 
faculty, like his colleagues, had a long experience on the bench. He 
was twenty years a Tennessee chancellor. 

CIVIL WAPw CLOSES LAW SCHOOL — REOPENED. 

It was not long after the civil war began before the law school dis- 
banded and its students were hurrying to the front, some to enlist 
under the banner of the Union, but the majority to enlist under the 
banner of the Confederacy. !N"early every alumnus of the school took 
part in the conflict. Some rose to high i)osition, others remained in 
the ranks. Eobert Hatton, Alexander W. Campbell, and John C. Carter 
became brigadier-generals in the Confederate army; William B, Bate 
rose to the rank of major-general. The first three were graduates of 
the law school. Gen. Bate had been a student, but did not graduate. 
Gen. Carter was killed at the battle of Franklin; Gen. Hatton was 
killed at the battle of Seven Pines. Judge Green and Judge Caruthers 
were strong Union men and opposers of secession, but when the issue 
was finally drawn they went with their section. Judge Green, who was 
growing old, staid quietly at home. Judge Caruthers was elected in 
1861 to the Tennessee legislature. When the country was overrtin by 
the Federal troops he went to Marietta, Ga., to escape arrest. There he 
died among strangers, on the 5th day of May, 1862, in the sixtieth year 
of his age. 

At the close of the war the buildings were in ashes, two of the pro- 
fessors were dead, and there seemed little prospect of successfully rees- 
tablishing the law school. Judge Green, now in his seventy-third year 
and in very feeble health, was averse to any attempt to revive it. l^ev- 
ertheless the attempt was made. Judge Green consented to lend the 
influence of his name, but the labor of instruction was expected to fall 
mainly on his son. When the school opened in September of 1865, 20 stu- 
dents, all beginners in law, presented themsc»lves. Every one of them 
had been a soldier in the late conflict. One was a Federal colonel, 
another was a Confederate general. By the end of the year their num- 
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bers had increased to 43. Old Judge Green died in March, 1866. His 
pupils followed him to his grave with the affection of children. 

There were not wanting fears that this calamity would break up the 
law school, but not so. The services of Judge Henry Cooi)er, of the 
circuit court, were secured, and the school went on. In 1872-'73 there 
wcTC 103 matriculates. Judge Cooper resigned in 1868 and removed to 
Nashville. The next year he was elected to the upi)er house of the 
Tennessee legislature, and was soon after sent to the United States Sen- 
ate, beating Andrew Johnson by 4 votes. 

1>EATH OF ROBKKT L. CAUrTHKRS, 

Judge Robert L. Caruthers succeeded Judge Cooper as a professor 
in the Lebanon law faculty. He was himself succeeded in 1880 by 
Andrew B. Martin. He died in 1882. Reference has already been 
made to him as the staunch friend and liberal benefactor of Cumberland 
University. That he stood high as a jurist and as a public man is evi- 
denced by the positions he filled. " He held many positions of trust, 
having been attorney- general in one of the judicial districts, member of 
the legislature of Tennessee, member of the Congress of the United 
States, member of the Confederate congress. Confederate governor-elect 
of the State of Tennessee, and for more than ten years one of the judges 
of the supreme court." 

PllESENT FACULTY. 

Andrew B. Martin and Kathau Green, jr., compose the present law 
faculty. Prof. Martin, who succeeded Robert L. Caruthers both as law 
professor and as president of the board of trustees, after graduating 
in the Lebanon law school, practiced his profession for many years. 
At one time he was a member of the legislature and served as chair- 
man of the judiciary committee. Prof. Green has grown gray in the 
service of Cumberland University. He has been a professor of law for 
thirty-four years and chancellor for seventeen years. 

Over 2,000 young men have attended the Lebanon law school, and 
between 1,400 and 1,500 have completed the course. The average 
attendance for the last five years has been about 60. 

PROMINENT r.RADUATKS OF LEBANON LAW SCHOOL. 

This sketch may be appropriately closed by mentioning " a few of the 
sons of the Lebanon law school who have filled and are filling high 
places: James D. Porter, lately governor of Tennessee and more 
recently assistant secretary of state j William B. Bate, at present a Sen- 
ator from Tennessee in the United States Congress ; James B. McOreary, 
recently governor of Kentucky and now in the United States Oongressj 
Howell E. Jackson, lately United States Senator and now judge of the 
pironif: court of the United States j H. H. Lurton and W, 0. OaldweDf 
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judges of the supreme court of Tennessee; E. E. Gaines, judge of the 
supreme court of Texas; Stirling E. Cockrill, judge of supreme court of 
Arkansas; F. N. McClelland, judge of the supreme court of Alabama, 
and scores of judges of lower courts, State and Federal, and members 
of Congress.^ 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TIIK rXlVEESITY OP THE SOUTH. 

« 

Ily Prof. William P. Tkent, »l a. 
IDEALS OF THE FOrNDESS. 

The «:erm of the University of the South is to be fonnd in a plan 
' formed by James Ilervcy Otey, first bishop of Tennessee, of establish- 
ing in his missionary field, which practically covered the present South- 
western States, ^'ii large institution," under the control of the Episco- 
V ])al Church, "in which religion should go hand in hand with every les- 
son of a secular character, and young men be prepared for the minis- 
try." * While awaiting the realization of this ambitious plan, Bishop 
Otey founded at Columbia, Tenn., his home, a school for girls, which is 
still in existence and still known as " The Columbia Institute." He 
was assisted in this work by the Eev. Leonidas Polk, then rector of St 
Peter's Church, Columbia. When Dr. Polk was consecrated missionary 
bishop of Aikansas, etc. (1838), and when, later, he became bishop of 
Louisiana (1841), he was in a position to do much towai*d the realization 
of Bishop Otey's idea of a great church university. Being a younger 
and, by reason of his military training, a more dashing man, Bishop 
Polk was the first to take a decisive step toward establishing this ideal 
university; and, being more of a partisan than Bishop Otey, he was 
impelled to extend the scope of the latter's scheme. Instead of a uni- 
versity of the Southwest, a university of the South, under the control 
of the church, seemed the fitting thing to a warrior bishop who was to 
lay down his life a few years later in defense of that South. 

The decisive step taken by Bishop Polk was the issuing of a piun- 
phlet, dated July 1, 185G, and addressed to the bishops of Tennessee, 
Korth Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, and Texas. In this pamphlet, after dwelling upon the need 
of the South for institutions of learning which should compare favorably 
with those of the highest grade at the North, and after pointing out the 
obligation resting, as he conceived, upon Southern churchmen to pro- 
vide for the education of their children under religious auspices. Bishop 
Polk suggested a combined movement among his Episcopal brethren 
to establish a university, under joint diocesan control, to be situated in 

•"oted from the sketch of Otey in Appleton's CyclopcQdia of Amcricui Biography' 
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Bome central positi<my sucli as the extremity of the Alleghany range in 
Tennessee. He further suggested that the meeting of the Genea'al Con- 
vention to be held in Philadelphia during the ensuing autumn would 
be a fitting opportunity for the bishops to hold a personal conference 
on the subject. 

Bishop Polk's pamphlet was well received by the bishops to whom it 
was addressed. It not only chimed in with their own ideas as to the 
desirability of establishing a university of high grade, which should 
also be a church institution,^ but it was in harmony with the general 
movement toward Southern independence, which was manifesting itself 
in Southern commercial conventions as well as in the violent party 
strifes which soon precipitated the war of secession. The Southern 
bishops accordingly met in council during the session of the General 
Ck)nvention in October, 1856, and resolved to issue an address to the 
Mends of the church in their respective dioceses* This address was 
signed by nine bishops on October 23, 1856, and was immediately pub- 
lished at Philadelphia in pamphlet form. Its keynote naturally coin- 
cided with that struck by Bishop Polk's letter; but certain definite 
steps toward organization were detailed, many of which w^e after- 
wards incorporated in the constitution of the university subsequently 
established in consequence of this episcopal appeal. 
. The address was received with enthusiasm. Offers of land and money 
came from communities aaxious to secure the site of the proposed insti- 
tution, and in accordance with a suggestion of the bishops each diocese 
elected one clerical and two lay trustees to serve in conjunction with 
the nine diocesans. The board thus constituted met at Lookout Moun- 
tain, Tennessee, on the 4th of July, 1857. After appropriate patriotic 
and religious ceremonies, in which several hundred visitors took part; 
the trustees proceeded to the work of organization. 

ANTE BELIiUM OEaANIZATION. 

Twenty trustees from seven dioceses constituted the board which met 
at Lookout Mountain under the presidency of Bishop Otey. The main 
business transacted, besides the appointment of important committees 
on the subjects of site, charter, etc., was the adoption of ii" declaration 
of principles " similar in most respects to the principles laid down by 
the bishops in their first address. The gist of this '^ declaration" was 
that the university (which as yet had no name, although the name it 
now bears had been already advocated) should be " under the sole and i^ 
perpetual direction of the Protestant Episcopal Church, represented 
through a board of trustees" (to be elected as above described); that 
it should not be "put into operation until the sum of at least $500,000" 
had been "actually secured;" and, finally, that its location should be 
" as central to all the contracting dioceses " as possible. 

> Bishop EUiott, of Georgia, Lad been 08x>ecially active in the cause of church edu- 
cation. 
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An adjouriKMl nioetin^of the IniKteoswas liHd at Montgomery, Ala., 
XovonilKT25, 1S57. At tlii.siiieotinjf a charter waij drafted and adopted, 
tlio bishops of Louisiana ami Gt^orgia were appointed to secure sub- 
sc ri 1 ) tions for tlir work, and t he (|m>st ions of name and site were discussed 
and pra(*tically settled. Kor the honor and advantages of se<5iiring the 
sit<» of the university many plaees competed, to wit: nuntsville, Ala.; 
Atlanta, (la.; !^^eMinnville, 01iattauoof>:a, Clevehuid, Tenn., and Se- 
wam*e, then a wilderness of forest ami elitf. So much interest was 
exeited over th<^ question of location thai a two-thirds' nile, was adopted, 
and seventeen ballots were taken before Sewanoe re^*eived a sufficient 
number of* votes. Less interest was nniiiifested in the choice of a name 
for the university, but still the name it now bears was not chosen with- 
out 8onu», discussion and criticism. 

The trustees met next at Beeraheba Si)rings, Tenn., on July 4, 1858. 
The (charter granted by the State* of Tennessee, January C, 1858| was 
ac<.*epted, and a committee was appointed to prepare a constitiition. 
Another eommitii^e was charged with the task of selecting an agent, 
who should visit the great universities of Europe and America and 
make such reports as would assist the trustees " iu rightly commencing 
and successfully conducting " their proposed university. At this meet- 
ing an attempt was made, chietly by the Alabama trustees, to defeat 
the choice of Sewaneo as the site of the university; but matters had 
gone too far and the attempt miscarried. It was, i)ossiblyy to reassure 
the public mind that the trustees shortly after issued a pamphlet to 
the Southern diocteses Justiiying their choice of what most i)eople seemed 
to n^gaid as a rugged mountain peak. They admitted thatif they could 
have pitched upon a large city of un<loubted healthfulnoss, they would 
have preferred it to the virgin plateau of the Cumberland, but they 
jissured their critics that Sewanec could be reached by railroad, and 
that there was no necessity for students and visitors to be practiced 
Alpine climbers. They also informed the public that students would 
"have about as much to dread from milk sickness" — ^that mysterious 
disease — "as from the Indians who once roamed over these hills and 
swarmed in these valleys." 

On August 10, 185t), the trustees again met at Beersheba. The gen- 
eral conunissioners, Bishoi)S Polk and Elliott, made a most encouraging 
report. They had some months previously (February 24) i)ublished an 
address in which they set forth the advantages to be expected jfrom 
the establishment of the university, and gave assurance that the money 
they might raise would not be squandered upon the realization of a 
temporary or insignificant scheme. In response to this appeal they 
received by August $303,580 *^ in cash, bonds, and notes, payable in 
available periods," together with $115,000 in pledges uncovered as yet 
by notes. Most of this amount had come from one diocese, Louisiana, 
and the commissioners felt assured that the three millions they had 
set their hearts on would be obtained Avithout great difficulty. The 
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treasurer reported, furthermore, tliat he had in hand a bond of CoL 
Isaac Crown, of Alabama, for $25,000, given for the endowment of a 
professorship of agriculture. The committee on survey and selection 
likewise made a report declaring that they had surveyed certain tracts 
of land already deeded to the university, amounting to 9,525 acres. It 
was with feelings of general satisfaction, therefore, that the trustees 
adjourned to meet at 'New Orleans in February of the following year. 

The principal business of this meeting was to discuss the proposed 
constitution and statutes of the university. The committee having 
these in charge had made a thorough examination of the working sys- 
tems of the great American and European universities, and their 
report met with general commendation. The final adoption of the con- 
stitution and statutes was, however, reserved for the next meeting of 
the trustees, which was held at Sewanee on October 9 of the same 
year (1860). At this meeting, after certain amendments, the constitu- 
tion and statutes were adopted in the shape in which they practically 
stand to-day. 

There is little in these documents that calls for special notice here. 
The senior bishop by consecration was to be chancellor of the univer- 
sity; but the real executive head was the vice-chancellor, who was to 
be assisted in his work by the hebdomadal board, which was to consist 
of twelve iirofessors and no more. The elective system of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia was practically adopted, and great power and freedom 
were. reposed in the heads of schools. Professors' salaries were to 
range from 83,000 to $5,000, and each professor was to be furnished 
with a house. This liberality was paralleled by the magnificent scope 
given to the academic and professional departments of the university. 
Thirty-two separate schools were to be established as speedily as pos- 
sible, to wit: (1) Greek, (2) Latin, (3) mathematics, (4) physics, (5) 
metaphysics, (6) history and archaeology, (7) natural science, "with 
cabinets and gardens of plants attached," (8) geology, mineralogy, aikd 
paleontology, (9) civil engineering, (10) theoretical and experimental 
chemistry, (11) chemistry " applied to agriculture and the arts," (12) 
theory and practice of agriculture, " with farm attached," (13) moral 
science and evidences of Christian religion, (14) English, (15) French, 
(10) German, (17) Spanish, (18) Italian, (19) "school of oriental lan- 
guage and literature," (20) " school of the philosophy of language," 
(21) " school of the philosophy of education," (22) " school of rhetoric, 
criticism, elocution, and composition," (23) " school of American his- 
tory and antiquities," (24) " school of ethnology and universal geog- 
raphy," (25) "school of astronomy (with observatory) and physical 
geography," (26) " school of political science, political economy, statis- 
tics, law of nations, spirit of laws, general i)rinciples of government, 
and Constitution of the United States," (27) " school of commerce and 
trade, including the history and laws of banking, exchange, insurance, 
brokerage, and bookkeeping," (28) theology, (29) law, (30) medicine, 
(31) mines and mining, (32) fine arts, including sacred mosic 
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It is no woiidor that the men who could plan such an institution felt 
6wex>t away by (^ntliusiasni when, on October 10^ 1860^ ^^8 bishops, 200 
presbyters, and 5,000 people assembled on top of the Cumberland 
Mountains " to witness the hiying of the comer stone of the University 
of the South. What wonder that when CoL John S. Preston, of Sout^ 
Carolina, the orator of llie day, turned to Bishop Polk and exclaimed: 
"Wlien it pleaseth (jod, your Master, to stay your radiant and strong 
right arm from llis batllefieldK on earth and call you to share His 
everlasting triumph, the heavens and your grateful country will read 
on your gravestone, ^ The founder of the University of the South,^^ his 
auditors vrere convulsed with tears ; what wonder that they saw nothing 
exaggerated or rhetorical ab<mt the compliment^ that they forgot that 
there was little likelihood that in the approaching strife of the sections 
they would lie allowed to build in iwace upon the corner stone Bishop 
Polk had laid. And yet some thoughtful men of that assembly must 
have felt as it dispersed that the year 1860 was a bad one for the in- 
ception of a peaceful enterprise. It is doubtful, however, whether 
anyone dreamed that in less than three years hostile squadrons would 
be marching over the very si)ot where robed prelates and vested choris- 
ters had assisted in consecrating a stone which was destined to be 
hacked to pieces by wanton or thoughtless foes. 

POST-BELLUM ORGANIZATION. 

Only one meeting of the trustees took place during the war, and that 
was at Columbia, S. C, on October 14, 1861. Although the great 
struggle was in fall career, and although one of the two commissioners 
of endowment. Bishop Polk, was serving in the Confederate army, and 
the other. Bishop Elliott, was about to resign his position because he 
found it impossible to make collections, the board did not waver for an 
instant in its high purposes, but went on calmly adopting rules of order 
for its own government and devising x)lans for laying off the university 
domain. But as the conflict deepened rules of order and plans had to 
be laid aside, and youths who had looked forward to becoming the first 
matriculants of the University of the South were ere long deeping on 
some glorious or disastrous battlefield, feut although the rode begin- 
nings of the university at Sewaneo were destroyed by the -enemy, 
although the founder and many of the original jwojectors of the enter- 
prise were swept away, still the idea of the University of the South 
was not for a moment lost sight of. 

In March, 18GC, the Rt. Rev. Charles Todd Quintard, bishop of Ten- 
nessee, went to the then deserted Sewanee and "planted aeroBS upon 
the site of the chapel of the mission." ^ In May of the same year a buUd- 
ing was put up for a ^* Training and Theological School.'^ This bmlding, 
a rudo affair, was called Otey Hall and the funds used to «roet it w&e 

the proceeds of collections made by Bishop Quintard. A iffw months 

— — .. • . ■■ -• 

1 Whore tho oratory of St. Luke's Theological Hall now standfli 
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later Bishop Quiiitard and n zealous lay trustee, Mr. George E. Fair- 
bauks, of Florida, <3recte4 residences and brought their &milies to'^ 
Sewanee. In October the chancellor, Bishop Elliott^ called a meeting 
of the trustees at Sewanee (or University Place, as it was ihen called) 
and there it was determined unanimously liiat the w(H:k of establishing 
the university should be carried on. 

In February, 1867, Bishop Oreen, of Mississippi, then chancellor 
through the death of Bisliop Elliott, called a meeting of the board at 
Montgomery, Ala.^, and it was resolved to begin the good work by 
developing the small school already planned into a " high school of the 
best description." Bishop Quintaxd and Maj. Fairbanks were appointed 
commissioners and succeeded in raising a small amount of money whi<jh 
was judiciously expended on the necessary buildings. At this meeting 
Bishop Quintard was elected vice-chancellor of the university. 

In August, 1867, the trustees met at University Place and resolved 
to make an appeal to the generosity of English churchmen, through 
the instrumentalitgr of the approaching Lambeth eonference. Bishqp 
Quintard, who attended the conference, was ind^atigable in his labors 
and succeeded in arousing great interest in his mission. The two arch- 
bishops and many bishops and clergymen gave aid both by their prayers 
and contributions, and a sufficient fund was raised to enable the trus- 
tees formally to oi)en a "junior department of the university,'^ i.e., a 
grammar school, on September 18, 1868. Among the promoters of ^the 
university in England was the Eev. F.W. Tremlett, rector of St. Peter's 
Church, Belsize Park, London. In con^deration of his service he 
was given the first honorary degree (D. 0. L.) conferred by the univer- 
sity, and one of the first buildings received his name. 

Meanwhile unimi)ortant meetings of the board had been held and an 
unsuccessful attempt made to secure the services of the eminent scien- 
tist, Commodore M. F. Maury, as vice-chancellor .^ This failing. Bishop 
Quintard was induced to retain the office. A head master for the new 
grammar school was secured in the person of Gen. Josiah Gorgas, late 
head of the ordnance department of the Confederacy. Gen. Gorgas 
was nominally head of the junior department, but it is easy to see from 
the vague way in which the duties of his situation are described in the 
records that he was practically put in charge of a preparatory school, 
which opened with 9 students and 4 teachers or " professars." By the 
the summer of 1869 these 9 students had increased to 90, and the trus- 
tees determined to organize a distinct grammar school as soon as x>os- 
sible. Buildings, however, were a necessity, for the newly built and 
by no means large chapel had to be used as a study and recitation hall. 
Nor were there sufficient boarding halls to accommodate the incoming 
students. But how could the trustees meet all the demands upon them 

^ Bishops Otey and Polk were both dead. 

2 It is said that efforts were made to secure the services of Gen. Bobert E. Lee, 
but no official action seems to have been taken. 
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wLeii the rei)ort of the finance committee sliowed that during the pre- 
vious year (August, 18C8, to August, 1869) not quite 815,000 had been 
collected. They might, however, have profited by the reflection that 
over two-thirds of this amount had been raised by one enthusiastic 
man. Bishop Quintard, and they had little reason to waste their time 
in heartily approving "of the offer of a gentleman of Louisiana to 
establish a prize medal for gentlemanly deportment.'^ 

It can be seen from the rei)ort which the vice-chancellor addressed to 
the trustees at their meeting in July, 1870, that the university had al- 
ready developed many of the features that characterize it to-day. The 
winter vacation had been adopted, giving a practically continuous ses- 
sion from March to December, although the scholastic year was divided 
into two terms, Trinity and Lent, beginning in August and March, 
respectively. The system of distributing students by tens and scores 
in private boarding halls was also coming into vogue. The military 
drill (abolished in 1801) was also a feature of early Sewanee life, and 
the easy, dignified manners of the students, with which visitors are now 
so much impressed, formed a si^ecial topic of hopeful prognostication 
in Bishop Quintard's report, referred to above. The faculty then, as 
now, was overworked, but enthusiastic and confident of ultimate suc- 
cess. It consisted, besides the vice-chancellor, of Gen. Josiah Gorgas, 
professor of civil engineering 5 Rev. F. A. Shoup,^ professor of mathe- 
matics; Kobert Dabney, M. A., i)rofessor of metaphysics; Eev. F. A. 
Juny, s. T. D.. professor of modern languages; John B. Elliott, M. D,, 
professor of chemistry, and Caskie Harrison, professor of ancient lan- 
guages. Of these gentlemen Prof. Shoup is the only one still connected 
with the university and his services have not been continuous. 

In 1871 the vice-chancellor was able to report that the number of stu- 
dents in grammar school and university together amounted to nearly 
200. The school was now more completely separated from the univer- 
sity proper, and a new chair, that of moral science, was instituted in 
the latter. To this the Rev. William P. DuBose, m. a., was elected, 
and the duties of chaplain were likewise intrusted to him. The use of 
the scholastic cap and gown by officers and students was determined 
upon by the trustees at this session; and, as there were 114 students to 
wear them and as the grammar school, with 125 pupils, seemed to as- 
sure a plentiful supply of students for the future, it looked aa if the 
dark days of the university were beginning to pass away. But such 
was not the case. 

The year 1872-'73, it is true, saw a loss of only three students. The loss 
of two professors. Dr. Juny and Mr. C. L. G. Minor, but recently elected 
to the chair of Latin, was somewhat compensated by the election of a 
resident vice-chancellor in the i^erson of Gen. Gorgas, Bishop Quin- 
tard's episcopal duties leaving him no time for extra work. The next 

> A gradnato of West Point and an ex-Confederate brigadier. Gen. Shonp aenrod 
the university as chaplain for a few years. 
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year saw a fair increase of students and the first degrees, not honor- 
ary, that the university had conferred. Only four of these degrees 
were given, the faculty and trustees having determined to hold up the 
high standard in this matter for which the University of Virginia had 
long been celebrated. This policy has since been rigorously pursued, 
and wherever- the university is known the value of its degrees is recog- 
nized. The lack of interest among ex-students which invariably attends 
institutions which do not graduate fairly numerous classes has been 
compensated in the case of Sewanee by the intense love which the 
unique character of the place inspires in all who come within reach of 
its influence. It may be remarked that in 1873 a system of degrees 
was established by the board which, with a few changes, has lasted 
till the present day, and it is interesting to observe that the recent 
modifications in the master's degree of the University of Virginia are 
strikingly in unison with the views held with regard to that degree by 
the Sewanee trustees of eighteen years before. 

During the next few years there are no great changes to be noted, 
but the number of students was obviously falling off. Two new profes- 
sors. Col. F. Schaller and Gen. E. Kirby Smith, the latter being one of 
the best known and most highly esteemed of the Confederate commanders, 
were appointed to the chairs of modern languages and mathematics va- 
cated by Dr. Juny and Gen. Shoup. The theological department received 
a more definite constitution through the election of Eev. George T. Wil- 
mer to the chair of systematic divinity and through the generous gift 
of Mrs. Charlotte Morris Manigault, of South Carolina, of ^25,000 for the 
erection of a theological hall. Another permanent building which was 
going up wa« a library, the gift of Eev. Telfair Hodgson, but as yet the 
books to put in it were few and far between. But Bishop Quintard was 
still laboring indefatigably, and he had just (1876) preached in England 
165 sermons and made numerous addresses, all on behalff of the univer- 
sity. As a result of his labors he was enabled to report to the trustees 
that he had collected, including the donation of Mrs. Manigaidt, nearly 
$40,000. 

But in 1878, despite these gifts, the university was in serious embar- 
rassments. The professors depended for their salaries on fees from 
students, and there was a still greater falling off in numbers, and many 
who were enrolled did not pay for their tuition. Retrenchment was 
absolutely necessary, and so the professors of the theological depart- 
ment were thrown for their support xipon the contributions of the 
various dioceses, a sorry maintenance, and the incumbent of one 
chair (modern languages) was not reelected at the end of his five years^ 
term. The vice-chancellorship, too, made vacant by the acceptance by 
Gen. Gorgas of the presidency of the University of Alabama, was left 
in abeyance, and the able professor of chemistry, Dr.*?ohn B. Elliott, 
was made chairman of the faculty. An endeavor was made at this 
jonctore to induce Kentucky to unite with her sister dioceses in the 
3060 TENN ^14 
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control sviid .supix>rt of the university; but the effort was not suc- 
cessful until seven years later. 

An inti^-esting memorial of tills time that tried men's souls in Se- 
wanee is aprivat^ily i>rinted ^^Beport of the hebdomadal board to the 
board of trustees, August^ 1879." Tbe document is rather an address 
full of the h>ve and faith that bad characterized the faculty in the 
pasty but full also of misgivings as to the future. The history of their 
struggles is plainly written in the following abridged list of *^ obsta- 
cles" to the university's success: 

(1) Want of ciKlowment, iiivolyiii^ want of adequate iJMtrnctioii in sevens 
braiiclicft, chiefly scientific ; want of apparatiu, laboratories, ceilectionfli^ and of a 
library. 

(2) A very high tuition fee. 

(3) Inability of trustees to meet more than once a year, or for more tban a week 
then. 

(4) Absence of a ]>cnnancnt executive body resident »t Bowaaoo tbrongboat ih» 
year. 

(5) Isolated location of the university. 

(6) Impression that Sewnnee is only a diocesan school belonging to the diocese of 
Tennesseo. 

(7) Undcsorvod repntation for ritualism. 

(8) Rival theological seminaries in SouU^em diooeeee. 

(9) Intimate association of g^mmar school and nnireraityy loading i» tlie impret' 
siou that the whole is only a sort of high schooL 

(10) Want of series of publications to keep the university before tht pubUc 

Beading this list of obstacles as a member of tbe hebdomadal bowrd 
in 1891, 1 can not but reflect upon its applicability to the university'a 
present condition, 3'et 1 can not at the same time shut my eyes to the 
fact that in twelve years Bewanee has made vast strideft in develop- 
ment, and that no obstacles can long hold out against the fiftith and seal 
that her faculty, and students, and alumni^ smd trustees have ever 
shown. And I can say this with some grace from the &ci t^at when I 
came to Sewanee the crisis had passed, and that my own labors havd 
been for the most part with the tide, not against it, n 

The changes wrought in these twelve years and the reasons for tiiem 

can only be touched ui>on briefly, for this chapter must be brought to 

a close. In 1879 Rev. Telfair Hodgson became vice-ehancellor, after 

having held the ofidce of dean of the theological department for one 

year. Dr. Hodgson asked for no salary and made his private means 

support- the falling credit of the university in financial drdes. He 

threw himself into his work with great energy, and the results of 

his generosity and devotion to Sewanee were soon appar^it. The 

number of students increased. Permanent buildings begui to be 

erected both by the university and by private individuals^ and business 

methods were introduced for a time in offices where they had long been 

van ted. Officens began to understand that, even though a man be per- 

v^^tiv^ionest, it is still well for him to keep his books straight. Some jwo- 

... — ^.^ wt that ^ed tape was making its appearance at Sewanee^ that 
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the free and easy life of the place was departing; but the far-sighted 
realized that Sewanee had passed one critical stage of her existence^ and 
that her future was beginning to be assured. When a full history of 
the University of the South is written, the chapter devoted to Dr. 
Hodgson's eleveii years of authority will be one of primary interest and 
importance. 

Meanwhile some changes had taken place in the faculty. In 1877 
Mr. John McOrady, formerly of Harvard, a friend and pupil of Agassiz, 
took the chair of biology, and did active and far-reaching work in the 
university until his death, in 1882. In 1879 Eev. A. Jaeger became 
professor of Old Testament language and interpretation, and the theo- 
logical faculty was thus increased to four members. In 1880 a com- 
mandant for the cadet corps was obtained from the United States Gov- 
ernment, and the detail was continued until 1891. For some years 
this military system was an efiRcient factor in the university's develop" 
ment, but the institution soon outgrew it. In 1882 three young men 
were elected to full professorships, and their work must be counted as 
perhaps the greatest factor in the university's subsequent progress. 
These were Eev. Thomas F. Gailor, M. A., s. t. b. ; B. L. Wiggins, m. a., 
and F. M. Page. Mr. Gailor was soon made chaplain,^ and immedi- 
ately gained a wonderful and unique hold upon the student body j he 
also served as i)rofessor of ecclesiastical Mstory and acting professor 
of English. In 1890 he succeeded Dr. Hodgson as vice-chancellor. In 
1891 he received the degree of S. T. D. from Columbia College, New 
York, and reluscd the bishopric of Georgia, that he might give himself 
to the work at Sewanee. He stands to-day the foremost figure in the 
Southern church, and the sacrifices he has made for Sewanee will bear 
fruit, not only in the love and admiration of his students, but also in 
the continued prosperity of the institution he loves so well. 

Pro£ Wiggins, when he took the chair of ancient languages just 
vacated by Prof. Caskie Harrison,^ was perhaps the youngest professor 
in the United States. His chair had long been the most important in 
the university 5 a natural result of church control and of the avowed 
following of English traditions. Under Prof. Wiggins the chair has 
lost none of its prestige, although the growth of the university has 
brought other chairs into prominence. It is safe to say that there are 
few better teachers of the classics anywhere than Prof. Wiggins, and 
it is equally safe to say that no institution in the South turns out more 
well-equipped classical scholars than Sewanee. To some persons this 
may not seem high praise; but those quiet but thoughtful men, who 
believe in the study of the classics when it can be prosecuted without 

* Succeeding Dr. Du Bose, whose services ^were required in connection with the 
two important chairs, New Testament exegesis and moral science, in which he has 
done abiding work. 

2 Among the early professors none deserves more credit than Mr. Harrison for his 
maintenance of a high and scholarly standard of work. 
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at the bar, in all tlie walks of life, these alamni are marked men through- 
out the South, and not a few have spread the reputation of Sewanee in 
other sections and even in other lands. Ten years ago the body of 
alumni were i)oor struggling men. Now they are rapidly amassing 
wealth, and they will not forget Sewanee. The board of trustees, too, 
which has never lacked zeal for the institution in its charge, is wid- 
ening its views with regard to the university and is working in great 
harmony with the faculty. A spirit of change, of progress, is in the 
air. The abolition of the military system of discipline, the contem- 
plated removal or abolition of the grammar school, the efforts that are 
being made to establish a law school, the increase of private research 
and of published work by individual professors,^ are all signs of 
Sewanee's growth and of the permanence of the work that is being 
done. Dr. Charles Diidley Warner is not the first stranger who has 
been impressed with the thorough-going nature and elevated and unique 
character of that work, and he. is not the first friend who has uttered 
the inspiring prayer: " God bless the University of the South.''* 

[Since the above was written both a medical and a law department 
have been added, as well as an advanced course in finance and 
economy. The appearance of The Sewanee Review has given the pro- 
fessors an organ and the South a critical journal of high aims. The 
death of Gen. Kirby Smith and the elevation of Dr. Gailor to the epis- 
copate should also be noted. 

W. P. Trent.] 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAX. NOTE. 

The above chapter has been prepared from bound volumes of the 
proceedings of the trustees, the university calendars, and other impor- 
tant papers in the possession of Bishop Quintard. In 1888 Dr. Hodg- 
son edited, or rather reprinted, " The Documents and Proceedings of 
the Board of Trustees of the University of the South prior to 1860." 
^^»ese reprints are accessible as " University of the South Papers," 
Leries A, No. i. Other bound volumes of " papers " which are access- 
ible are Proceedings of the Board of Trustees, 1880-'855 Calendars, 
1879-'86; and University Papers, a miscellaneous collection. As indi- 
cated above, it is the intention of the Sewanee Historical Society to 
^.pare in the near future a history of Sewanee during the first 
,^enty-five years of its existence. 

^ The establishment of " The Sewanee Historical Society," for the study of South- 
ern history and for the preparation of a careful history of Sewanee itself. 
2 See his address delivered before the literary societies at Sewanee in August, 1889. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

SOUTHWESTERN PEESBYTEEIAN XJNIVEESITY. 

THE MASONIC UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE AND STEWABT COLLEGE. 

The Masonic University of Tennessee was founded in 1850 by the 
Masons of the State, but it was soon transferred to the Masons of Mont- 
gomery County. Its presidents were W. F. Hopkins, T. M. Newell, 
W. A. Forbes, and William M. Stewart, successively, until the year 
1855, when it came into the i)ossession of the Presbyterian Synod of 
Nashville. The name was then changed to Stewart College in honor 
of Prof. William M. Stewart, who was president of the school at the 
time of its purchase from the Masons, and who continued as such under 
the new management. Southwestern Presbyterian University owes 
much to Prof. Stewart. A scientist of no mean ability, he has left his 
imprint on the institution with which he was connected. His cabinet, 
consisting of 30,000 mineralogical and geological specimens^ he pre- 
sented to the college, as also his large scientific library, containing 
many rare volumes. In 1858 the Kev. li. B. McMuUen, D. D., succeeded 
to the presidency of the college. Prof. Stewart, however, continuing in 
his capacity of professor of tlie natural sciences. Stewart College suf- 
fered severely during the war. Its library, cabinets, and apparatus 
were swept away and for several years its doors were closed. But the 
college soon revived from the misfortunes of war. During the years 
1808 to 1870 the buildings were repaired and refurnished. The endow- 
ment, consisting hitherto chiefly of lands and buildings, was gradually 
increased until it exceeded $100,000. A large part of this was given 
by the city of Clarksville. In 1870 Rev. J. B. Shearer, D. D., was 
elected president by the trustees. The faculty at this time was as fol- 
lows: J. B. Shearer, B. D., metaphysics, logic, political economy, etc.; 
William M. Stewart, A. m., geology and mineralogy; James Dinwiddle, 
A. M., mathematics, etc.; D. M. Quarles, Latin, et«.; W. W. Legare, 
A. B., Greek, natural philosophy, and astronomy, and S. J. Coffman, 
modern languages. The disasters of the war had been repaired and 
the reopening of the school had been attended with unexpected success. 
It was about this time that the movement began which was to result 
in the merging of Stewart College in an institution of broader scope 
and wider influence, namely, the 

214 
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SOUTHWESTERN PRESBYTERIAN UNIVERSITY. 

Stewart College was a school belonging to only a small portion of 
the^outhem Presbyterian Ohurch — the Synod of Nashville. The estab- 
lishment of one great university for the South had long been a cher- 
ished project with many. This plan took definite form at the meeting 
of the general assembly of the Southern Presbyterian Church in 
Louisville in 1870, when the Rev. Dr. John A. Lyon projKwsed that a 
convention of educators should meet at the time of the next general 
assembly at HuntsviUe tn 1871. The resolution was passed and the 
convention met. But the hopes of those who desired a school for the 
whole South were disappointed, for it was decided that the proposition 
was not a practicable one. ^till, if the hearty cooperation of only a 
part of the church could be secured it was i)ossible to establish a 
school of considerable size. This was the line of action finally deter- 
mined upon. At a meeting in May, 1873, of commissioners from the 
synods of Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Nashville, and Memphis 
the following plan of union was drawn up : 

Eesolvcdf 1. That the proposed union of synods for the furtherance of our educa- 
tion interests is in every way desirable, and that it is practicable to unite in the 
founding, endowment, support, and government of an institution common to them 
aU. 

Resolved, 2. The object and scope of the institution shaU be not only to train our 
youth to enter upon one of the learned professions, but also to fit them for the ordi- 
nary vocations of life. To this end it shall be a university in two senses : First, it ._ ^ 
shall offer the largest facilities for thorough culture and for a high standard of 
graduation ; and second, the organization shall be made on the plan of separate and 
coordinate schools and elective courses. In connection with every course there shall 
be a faithful and comprehensive Biblical training, so as to make an intelligent Scrip- 
tural faith a controlling principle in the institution. 

JResofvedj 5. In realizing the proposed object and scope of the institution, the order 
of development shall bo : First, the various liberal studies usually embraced in a 
college curriculum, and then the scientific and jiolytecbnic schools necessary. 

Meaolvcdfd, The sole government of the institution shall be in the hands of the 
directory, consisting of two members of each synod, one elected each year after the 
first, of whom one-half shall constitute a quorum. With a view to securing the nec- 
essary confidential relations between the directory and the faculty, the presiding 
oflScer of the institution shall be ex officio the presiding officer of the board of di- 
rectors. 

Ilesolved, 5. The directory shall, with other duties, have power to elect all members 
of the faculty or remove for cause, and shall have in charge the raising, preserva- 
tion, and administration of all moneys, either directly or by such executive agency 
as may seem to them the best, and shall bo incorporated in the State in which the 
school may be located. 

licaolvedy 6, The board shall proceed at once to secure subscriptions to the amount 
of $500,000, payable one-fifth down when subscribed and the remainder in four 
annual installments, and shall locate, organize, and develop the institution as soon 
as, in their judgment, it can bo done with safety, and to such extent as the means 
in hand will justify without incurring debt. 

This plan was referred for approval to the five synods sending com- 
missioners and to the Synod of Texas. 

Tho adoption was singularly unanimous in aU the synods, a fact of no smaU 
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inoiiifrit ttIh-i] vc c-onf^iilt-r the difstracting views which had for'yeaxB dirided our 
bf'Ht rzic'ii on ihi* relations of the church and the school, aud in view of the avowed 
purpose to make a Kchmil more distinctly Christian than heretofore. All parties 
are satisfied aud all views hanuouized by this plan and outline and distracting 
quentious are at rest. 

This plan of uiiidii, then, ^vas the basis npon which rested all snbse- 
quifnt efforts to establish the university. Each synod appointed two 
directors and to this board of directors was entrusted the whole under- 
taking. Dr. J. B. Shearer, xiresident of Stewart College, was a direc- 
tor and oiKi of the most enthusiastic and active promoters of the enter- 
inise. lie was temporarily relieved of his duties as head of Stewart 
College, ill order that he might devote his energies to securing an en- 
dowment for the proiM>sed university. At a meeting of the board of 
directors in Memphis, May 14, 1874, Clarksville was selected as the site 
of the new school an<l ^' Stewart College with its funds and appurte- 
nances as the nucleus of future operations.'' Under the then existing 
method of granting charters by special act of the legislature it was diffi- 
cult to secure such a charter as the board desired. But inl875 ageneral 
corporation law was passed by the general assembly of Tennessee, a char- 
ter was obtained with the twelve directors, two from each synod, as cor- 
porators, and the Southwestern Presbyterian University became a legal 
entity. An evidence of t h e high hopes and large idans cherished is found 
in the attempt of the board to raise 8500,000. And this was to be only a 
nucleus. But for the present such hopes were chimerical 5 only 8100,000 
were realized. In the meantime Stewart College continued to x>erform 
the functions of the larger institution by which it was to be absorbed 
It was not until 1879 that the organization and establishment of the 
Southwestern Presbyterian University was definitively completed. In 
June of that year " the board of directors abolished the curriculum and 
reorganized the school on the plan of coordinate schools and elective 
courses." liev. Dr. B. M. Palmer, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of New Orleans, was the first chancellor elected by the board 
of directors. Not being permitted by the Presbytery to sever his con- 
nection with his church, ho was obliged to refuse the office. High 
hopes of the future of the university had been entertained because of 
Dr. Palmer's extended influence and great popularity. After his dedi- 
nation of the chancellorship the position was offered to Eev, John N. 
Waddel, d. I)., ll. d., and accepted. 

FACULTY. 

The faculty chosen was as follows: Eev. John.N. Waddell, D. D., LL. 
p., professor of philosophy; Rev. Charles R. Hemphill, A. M., professor 
of ancient languages; James Dinwiddle, A. M., professor of mathe- 
matics; John W. Caldwell, A. m., m. d., Stewart professor of natural 
iciepces; Samuel J. Coffman, professor of modern languages, and 
^''' T ^3. Shearer, P. i)., i)rofessor of history, English literature, 
n-'c *"ul provisional professor of biblical instractioiL In 
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188P Mr J. J. M(jComb, of New York, endowed the chair of history, 
English literature and rhetoric, and Eev. Dr. Eobert Price, of Vicks- 
burg Miss ^ was called to fill it. The formation of a divinity school had 
been part of the original plan. In 1885 this plan was realized. A school 
of divinity was organized with four lepartments : Didactic, polemic, 
and historic theology; practical theology; biblical and ecclesiastical 
history, and Hebrew and Kew Testament Greek. Eev. Joseph E. Wil- 
son, D. D., of Wilmington, K. C, was called to a chair in this school. 
Chancellor Waddell resided in 1888 on account of failing health, ^and 
Eev. 0. 0. Hersman, D. D., professor of Hebrew literature and New Tes- 
tament exegesis in Columbia Theological Seminary, Columbia, S, C, 
was elected to succeed him. 
The academic and divinity faculties now stand as follows: 

ACADEMIC FACULTY. 

Eev. C. C. Hersman, D. D., Chancellor. 

S. J. Coffman, A. M., Modern Languages. 

E. B. Massie, A. M., Mathematics, 

G. F. Nicolassen, A. M., ph. d.. Ancient Languages. 

Eev. Eobert Price, d. d., History , English Literature and Rhetoric^ Mc- 

Comb Professor of. 
James A. Lyon, A. m., ph. d., Natural Sciences^ Stewart Professor of. 
Eev. Joseph Bardwell, d. d.. Biblical Instruction and Philosophy. 
J. M. Meeklin, A. B., Assistant Instructor in several schools. 

DIVINITY FACULTY. 

Eev. C. C. Hersman, d. d., Hebrew and New Testament Exegesis. 
Joseph E. Wilson, d. d.. Theology and Homiletics, Palmer Professor of. 
Eev. Eobert Price, D. D., Ecclesiastical History and Church Polity. 
Eev. Joseph Bardwell, d. d., Biblical History, 

Although John Hopkins University and the University of Virginia 
are represented in the faculty, Princeton men are the most numerous.^ 

As already seen, the board of directors are the legal trustees of the 
university. In them is vested the ultimate authority. In 1886 their 
number was reduced from twelve to. ten by, the withdrawal of the 
synod of Texas. 

DEGREES. 

The university confers- the degrees of A. M., A. B., B. P., B. 8., and 
B. D. Dij)lomas are given, also, in " commercial science." The elec- 
tive system in the selection of studies is in vogue. An exception to 

^Recently ChanceUor Hersman has resigned and been succeeded by Rev. James M. 
Rawlings, d. d. Prof. Coffman, also, is no longer a member of the faculty. In lieu 
of the chairs of ancient and of modern languages have been established the chairs of 
Latin and French and of Greek and German. Prof. T. O. Deaderick has been elected 
to the former and Dr. G. F. Nicolasseu, nine years professor of ancient languages, to 
the latter. 
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this is the siiuly of tlio BiUlo, which is compulsory ai>on all stodents in 
the regular chisscs. These two suliciit featyures in the corricalum are 
duo more than t4> unyoiio else to Dr. J. B. Shearer. lu fheir adoption 
is i>erpctuate<l the iulhieiice of one of the most i>roiiiiiient fouiKlersof 
the institution. As iUustriitiiif^ the system we may turn to the require- 
ments for the de^^ree of bachehtr of arts. This degree requires " grad- 
uation in Lalin and one, other hmguage, ancient or modem, the < Bible 
c(»urse propt^*/ and thrcti of the t\>ur schools of pure mathematics, nat- 
ural sciences, philosophy and history, English literature and rhetoric, 
or the eipiivalent of thre^', in which chemistry and one class of natural 
philosophy shall be re<[uirc(l." Master of arts is not granted to bacca- 
laureate ;;ra(l!iates of a certain nnml)er of years' Moulding, liutis given 
on the s:nne prinei))le as the biu*calaureate degrees, the requiremects, 
of CiUirs**, beintj: sevon^r. 

In c()ns()n;ince with tin* fa(^t. that South west^trn Presbyterian Univer- 
sity is uiMlor the <*are of a (Miristian church, tuition is firoe to the song 
of Presbyterian ministers and to all ciuididates for the ministry, of 
whatever denomination. The city of Glarksville is x>erpetnally entitled 
to ten scliolarships. They are awarded upon compotitive examination 
in the hi;;1iest class of the city schools, and by virtue of them the hold- 
ers receive free tuition for two years. 

PLANT AND ENDOWMENT. 

The campus, (M)ritaining :i4 acres and crowned with a grove of fine 
old oaks, lies in the northern i)art of the town, overlooking the Cam- 
bcrland Ei ver. Of the two buildings on the grounds, both of which are 
used for college purposes, one was erected yeais ago for the use of 
Masoiiic University. Its iirchitectui^ is of a type now rare. In appear- 
iuice it is not unlike the castellated structures of the Middle Ages. The 
university owns tliroc buildings outside the campus, the chancellor'B 
residence and two buildings occupied by students. 

The library contains 5,000 or G,000 volumes. Probably the most val- 
uable part of it is the selection of scientilio books, the gifbof Prof. Wil- 
liam M. Stew^art. In the ]iatural history (cabinet the collection of shells 
is worthy of mention. There are 10,000 gathered from various j^arts of 
the world. The outfit of physical and astronomical apparatus is com- 
plete enoiigli for the i)crformance of class experiments. 

There arc two endowed professorships, the McComb professorship of 
history, English literature, and rhetoric, salary $1,500, and the Palmer 
professorship of theology, salary $2,000. Tlie chancellor has a guar- 
anteed income of $1,500 and receives in addition a portion of the tui- 
tion fees. A salary of $ 1,000, Avith a share of the tuition fees^ is attached 
to each of the remaining i)i*ofessorships. 

The university has a property of about $230,0(H}. This indodes both 
the endowment and nonproducti ve property. The value of the grounds 
and buildings is estimated to be about $60,000. There are $60,000 in 
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• 

Tenneseee certificates of indebtedness, on which the interest is paid 
semiannually. There are^ besides^ about $40,000 in other bonds and in 
real estate; the McComb endowment of $30,000; the endowment of the 
Palmer professorshii) of theology, $33,500; and the Edward Clark 
Steers memorial fund of $10,000 for the support of young men studying 
for the ministry. 

ATTENDANCE AND OBADXTATES. 

The university draws its patronage from a wide territory. Last year 
fifteen States, the Indian T^ritory, and Japan were represented. Very 
naturally, however, Tennessee and contiguous Statesfurnish the greater 
part of the students. In 1886-'67, of 150 in attendance about 50 per 
cent were from Tennessee and 33J per cent from Mississippi. At the 
reorganization of the college in 1879 the enroUmentof students was 76; 
in ISOO-'Ol it was 122. 

In the years 1854 and 1855 six bachelors of arts and three bachelors 
of science were graduated from Masonic University. From 1856 to 1891, 
inclusive, there have been graduated from Stewart College and South- 
western Presbyterian University seventy-eight bachelors of arts, four 
bachelors of science, six bachelors of philosophy, eighteen bachelors 6i 
divinity, twenty- seven masters of arts, and seventeen whose degrees 
are not stated. 

REV. JOHN N. WADDEL, D. D., LL. D. 

A history of Southwestern Presbyterian University would not be com- 
plete without special meQtion of the man who was its chancellor for the 
first nine years of its existence. His reputation is not local; he has 
long been known as one of the most prominent educators in the South. 
Preeminence in teaching is his by birthright. His father was Moses 
Waddel, the pioneer of classical education in South Carolina and Geor- 
gia. John N. Waddel was born at Wilmington, the seat of that train- 
ing school where so many distinguished Southerners were educated. 
Young Waddel taught here after graduating in 1829 at the University 
of Georgia. In 1841 he opened a classical school at Montrose, Miss., 
and made such a reputation as a teacher that in 1848 he was elected to 
the chair of ancient languages in the University of Mississippi. In 
1857 he resigned to accept the same chair in the La Grange (Tennessee) 
Synodical College. During one year of the war (1863-'64) he was 
commissioner to the army. After the war ho was recalled to the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi to serve as chancellor. He continued in this posi- 
tion for nine years. " From 1874 to 1889 he was secretary of education 
for the Southern Presbyterian Church, having his office at Memphis, 
Tenn.^ In 1879 he became chancellor of the South Avestern Presbyterian 
University. He did some of the best work of his life as head of this 
young and struggling school. A steadier hand is needed at ijie helm 
to safely pass the inshore breakers than is needed ikr out at sea. 
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Though possessed of wide learning, Dr. WaddeFs saccess as a teacher 
has been duo rather to the man than to the scholar. He has taught 
through his character rather than through his attainments. Hismold- 
ing influence upon the minds and hearts of young men is seen in the 
fruition of their niaturer years. 

As a disciplinariau lio '\v21a ciniuciitly Bucccssful, though it is hard to define the 
secret of his power. Ho had the happy faculty of ruling young men seemingly with- 
out effort and without nny api>enraneo of harshness. Students under him seemed to 
have no desire to niishohave. They were insensibly stimulated to conduct them- 
selves as Christian gentlemen. Very little was said by him to students in the way 
of reproof. Still, when young men failed to do their duty and were forming had 
habits, ho was very firm and decided, though kindly, in his dealings with* them. 
This firnmesH and decision of character he retained to the very last year of his teach- 
ing. • * * Dr. Waddi'l was always perfectly just and liberal in liis government 
and very free from ]>rejudicc, and seemed to have an intuitive insight into charac- 
ter. Students rarely attemx)ted to deceive him. * • • Ho was very happy in 
his relations to the various members of the diilerent college faculties over which he 
presided as chancellor, and was beloved and venerated by the professors as well as 
the students. lie was al)Ove all sordid or mercenary motives, and his whole charac- 
ter was such as to inH2)iro in all who came under his influence nobler and higher 
aspirations. 

• Early in life Dr. AVaddcl Avas ordained a niiiuster of the Presbyterian 
Church. The foUowing is from the pen of a friend: 

He was a man of wtroiig faith and reliance on God for every emergency of life and 
for its daily duties as well. It was impossible for any one to know him and not per- 
ceive this. His Christianity wiis not hidden under a bushel, but set ui>on a candle- 
stick, and gave light to all around him. » » » He was singularly free from ego- 
tism, and ascriT>cd all his success — which he was inclined to underestimate — ^to the 
blessing and favor of God. 

It was in tlie spirit of humility that he retired from the chancellor- 
ship of Southwestern Presbyterian University and surrendered the 
keys to his successor : 

My too x^artitil friends have been pleased to pass a verdict of unqualified approba- 
tion upon tlio administration of the university under my superintendence. Now, 
while I can not too highly prizo such expressions of confidence as are thus cordially 
and voluntarily given me, at the same time I have never dared to appropriate this 
honor or credit to myself as an individual. If any good has been accomplished by 
my suiiervisiou during tlio last nine years, my agency in it is only that of a homble 
instrument in the hand of God, and to Him bo all tho honor and the glory! I joy- 
fully acknowledge that I was so honored of Him in answer to earnest daily and hab- 
itual prayer for wisdom and for grace. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

SOUTHWESTERN BAPTIST UNIVERSITY, 

WEST TENNESSEE COLLEGE. 

In 1846 the United States released its title to certain lands in Tennessee on con- 
dition that the State should out of the proceeds set apart $40,000 toward the estab- 
lishment of a college at Jackson. Accordingly in the next year the treasurer of the 
State was directed to issue to West Tennessee College, at Jackson, a warrant for that 
sum. 

This was the origin of West Tennessee College. The Government 
gift was supplemented by private subscriptions 5 grounds were bought 
and a building erected 5 and $40,000 worth of Tennessee 5 per cent 
bonds were purchased as a permanent endowment. The college was 
prosperous both before and after the war. Among the many educa- 
tional institutions that suffered it was one of the very few that came 
out of the great conflict with little or no hurt. The endowment was not 
lost, but instead it accumulated interest. The college was reopened 
in 1865 with Eev. William Shelton, D. D., as president, and was more 
largely attended than it had ever been before the war. In 1869 Dr. 
Shelton and all the faculty resigned, and Eev. E. L. Patton, A; m., was 
elected president. In 1874, as we shall see, West Tennessee College 
was merged in the Southwestern Baptist University. 

West Tennessee College Avas one of the three colleges in the State that 
have received aid from the Federal Government, and the only one that 
owed its birth to the nation's bounty. The assistance came through 
the State, and this fact was urged by the college as entitling it to the 
patronage of the people of the State. The college is noteworthy, too, 
in that it was not a denominational school, as most Tennessee colleges 
are. The following appeal for support based on the foregoing consid- 
erations is extracted from the catalogue of the year 1866-'67 : 

It (West Tennessee College) is a State institution. It belongs to the i)eople of the 
State. It was endowed from the treasury of the State. Let it receive the patron- 
age of the people of the State. The trustees intend to secure the best teachers of 
the South ; and as far as possible they will have the various churches of the South 
represented in the faculty, so that all the Southern people of all denominations may 
patronize it. 

Collegiate instruction was not the only kind of instruction given; 

there were an academic, a grammar, and even a primary department. 

Military discipline and the school system obtained. There were five 

schools: Mental and moral science, Latin, Greek, mathematics, and 
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physical science. For the degree of A. M. graduation in all five 
Kclionls was required; for A. B., graduation in all but Greek; and for 
!>. i\, graduation iu all but Latin and Greek. 

irNION UNIVERSITY. 

After several vain attempts to establish a school of high grade in 
diileieiit parts of Tennessee for the advancement of their denomiua- 
tion and the education of their ministi*y, the Baptists of the State, 
working through the Baptist General Association of Tennessee and 
the Tennessee Baptist Educational Society and aided by the Baptists 
of JS'orth Alabama and JVlississippi, founded Union ITuiversity, at Mur- 
freesboro. Bev. Joseph H. Eaton, president of the university from its 
opening, in 1848, until his death, in 1859, had the greatest hand in its 
founding and in its subsequent success. Br. Eaton is one of the most 
distinguished edu(!ators in the history of Tennessee. That the people 
of ]\Iurircesb(>ro ap])reciated his character and ability is shown by the 
fact that they raised for liini a special endowment of 910,000. The fol- 
lowing characterization of Dr. Eat(m is taken from Gathcart's Baptist 
Encyclopedia: 

Dr. Kiitou wiui a luau of great enrnostness, laboriug \rith an untiring sseal iliat noth- 
ing could thwart. Ah an uducator lio had hut few equals, being distinguished for 
his power of imparting instruction and stiinuhiting a love of knowledge; for a 
thorough control over studontS; shown in discipline and in influence npon their 
characters; and for his ability to win the affection of his pupils' As a preacher 0r. 
Katou w.is earnest and imx^roHsivo, of impassioned utterance and rapid deliTerj. 
His power to iix the nttcution and impress his thoughts upon his hearers has seldom 
been equaled. Ho won tlio eutlmsiastio devotion of those who knew him, of all 
classes and grades of society. Ills fellow-ministers, professors, the churches to which 
he preached, his many students, and his servants an loved him as few men are 
love<l. Handsome in person, gracious iu 2)resouce, genial in manners, and winning 
ill conversation, he waa ominont in the qualities which make men charming in the 
homo cir( Ic, as ho was in those which make a great teacher and preacher. There 
was about him a sense of reserved power. The strength of the man was always fdti 
beneath his genial graciousucss. His children and his students would face any 
danger rather than have him know that they had heen gaUty of a dishonorable 
action, so much did they dread the glance of his eye, so much did they value his 
approving smile. His virtues live in the memories of all who knew him. 

Union University was chartered in 1842, bnt did not open its doors 
till January, 1848. It began operations upon the faith of a pledged 
endowment fund of $55,000. This fund, or most of it, had been sub- 
scribed on the scholarship i)lan5 i. <?., a donor's subscription was, in the 
form of free tuition, in cftect refunded to him. Accordingly, we read 
in 1852 that by this nieaus the income from tuition fees was reduced 
nearly 50 per cent. Nevertheless, the university throve greatly. Begin- 
ning with an attendance of 50 or 60, it reached in one year before the 
"^^.T an attendance of 330. It graduated during this ante beUum 
^..rinri 173 gradnates, about 38 of whom were ministers of the gospel 
•i^<^v if thftm went as missionaries to foreign fields. Though not 
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professing to vie with the great theological seminaries^ Uniou Univer- 
sity ;3upported a chair of theology. And for the encouragement of 
young men studying for the ministry it charged them no tuition fees, 
whatever might be their denomination. Among those who for longer 
or shorter terms were members of the faculty at this time were Profe. 
Paul W. Dodson (mathematics), J. M. Pendleton (theology), George 
W. Jarman, and William Shelton. Prof. Jarman was afterwards presi- 
dent of Southwestern Baptist University, as was also Prof. Shelton. 
Wo have already seen that, the latter served as president of West 
Tennessee Ccdlege from 1865 to 1809. 

Union University was brought low by the hand of war. From May, 
1861, to January, 1868, her operations ceased. Endowment was lost^ 
apparatus and library were scattered or destroyed, and buildings dis- 
mantled. To deepen the gloom of the prospect, there were unpaid 
debts hanging over the university. On the 7th of July, 1868, it owed 
$24,155.53. But the aspect of affairs brightened. The greater part of 
the debt was raised, and, considering to what straits the university had 
been brought, it exx)6rienced a marvelous revival. In 1860 the prop- 
erty was transferred to the Tennessee Bai^tist Educational Society, to 
be held in trust for edueatioual purposes, under and by the direction 
of the trustees of the university. The first i)resident and faculty after 
the war were: Rev. Duncan H. Selph, A. M., president; Geo. W. Jar- 
man, A. M., professorxof ancient languages; T. T. Eaton, A. M. (son of 
the first president), professor of mathematics; and J. M. Phillips, prin- 
cipal of preparatory departruent. In January, 1871, Dr. Selph resigned 
and Rev. Charles Manly, D. D., was chosen in his place. For the three 
years ending 1871-'72 the attendance was 150, 181, and 161, respectively. 
The school system prevailed, there being seven schools : Moral philos- 
ophy, English, Latin, Greek, mathematics, natural science, and mod- 
ern languages. M. A. was granted on the completion of seven, B. A. 
of six, and B. P. of five schools. 

In October, 1873, Union University closed its doors, the immediate 
occasion being the prevalence of cholera in Murfreesboro and the great 
financial panic of 1873. Deeper down, the reason was to be found in 
the hope that a change of location might be utilized to secure an en- 
dowment; in a sentiment that had grown up among the Baptists in 
favor of unification both in educational work and in church organiza- 
tion; and in the belief that, such unification accomi)lished, there would 
be a broader and surer basis for a denominational college. Unification 
along the former line seemed more likely of consummation than unifi- 
cation along the latter. But unexpectedly unification along both lines 
was achieved at once. In October, 1873, the General Association of 
Middle Tennessee and Korth Alabama passed resolutions favoring the 
establishment of a central university for the Baptists of the Southwest. 
The West Tennessee Baptist Convention and the trustees of Union 
University expressed their approval of the resolutions. In April, 1874, 
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accordingly, a couvention was held at Murfrecsboro to consider and 
settle the educational question. The result of the meeting was nnifl- 
cation both in church organizaGon and in education. The Tennessee 
Baptist Convention, comprising the Baptists of the whole State, was 
formed, and stops were taken to found a university. A committee on 
location composed of three representatives from each of the three grand 
divisions of the State was appointed. The choice of the committee 
fell upon Jackson as the site of the proposed university. The citizens 
of Jackson and Madison counties had subscribed $60,000 in notes and 
real estate, and West Tennessee College had oHered its "property and 
endowment, valued at $90,000, on condition that an endowment of 
$300,000 should be raised for the ncAV institution within ten years, 
additional time to be allowed if unforeseen hindrances should inter- 
I)ose. At a called meeting of the Tennessee Baptist Convention in 
August, 1874, the choice of the locating committee was ratified and 
arrangements were made for opening the 

SOUTHWESTERN BAPTIST UNIVERSITY. 

The convention elected a board of thirty- five trustees, and provided 
for its perpetuation by directing that seven of its members should go 
out every year, their places being filled by the board itself. . The Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas, and Arkansas Baptist 
Conventions were to be asked to make nominations when vacancies 
occurred, and from these nominations the vacancies were to be filled. 
Not less than thirty of the thirty-five trustees should be members in 
good standing of regular Baptist churches. The board of trustees 
proceeded at once to organize themselves and to set the nniversily 
going. The first year only tlie academy or preparatory department 
was opened. But August 30, 1875, the college proi)er was opened. 
The attempt to raise the $300,000 of endowment failed. In 1876, the. 
Centennial of American Independence, the Baptists of America made 
special efforts to endow their colleges and universities. Anoth^ 
attempt was made to raise the $300,000 endowment for the Southwest- 
ern Baptist University, but it met with little or no success. In 1890, 
however, $30,000 were secured, and the trustees of West Tennessee, 
College transferred to the trustees of the Southwestern Baptist Univer- 
sity the college grounds and buildings, valued at $50,000, and the col- 
lege endowment of $40,000 in 6 per cent State bonds. The interest- 
bearing endowment of the university is thus brought up to $70,000. 
Work is being done to increase it still further. The American Baptist 
Educational Society has offered to give $10,000 if $40,000 more are 
raised by January 1, 1892. The indications are that the sum will be 
raised. Dr. William Shelton was president of the university from 1876 
to 1877. For the next thirteen years there was no president, but Pro£ 
Tcorge W. Jarman, ll. d., was chairman of the faculty. In 1890 he 
.A^-^r^d iiis connection with the university, and the long vacant i»ie8i- 
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dency was filled by the election of Dr. G. M. Savage: The present 

faculty stands as follows : 

G. M. Savage, A. m., ll. d., professor of philosophy, 

H. C. Irby, A. M., professor of mathematics, 

T. J. Deupree, A. M., M. d., professor of natural science, 

Clarence C. Freeman, A. M.j professor of English and Oerman. 

Alfred M. Wilson, A. M., ph. u,^ professor of Latin^ Greehj and Hebrew. 

W. D. Powell, A. M., professor of . 

S. M. Bain, A. B,, assistant professor of 'natural science and French. 
H. 0. Jameson, professor in charge of commercial department. 
A, J. Brandon, A. B., principal of the academic department. 

The number of students in attendance in 1890-^91 was 227. There is 
an academy, or prex)aratory department. Both sexes are admitted to 
the university. Since the opening of the institution there have been 
52 male graduates and 1 female graduate. In 1887 the board of 
trustees made the alumni of Union University alumni of Southwestern 
Baptist University.^ The Alumni Association of Union University have 
always recognized the Southwestern Baptist University as their alma 
mater. The latter institution is really a continuation of the former. 

MEMPHIS HOSPITAL IVIEDICAL COLLEGE. 

The Memphis Hospital Medical College, of Memphis, sustained for a 
time a nominal relationship to the Southwestern Baptist University, 
but this relationship no longer exists. The college was founded in 
1878 by Drs. W. E. Eogers, F. L. Sim, E. B. Kail, Heber Jones, and A. 
G. Sinclair, but on account of epidemics it was riot opened until October, 
1880. There have always been 10 professors, from 3 to 5 lecturers, and 
5 quiz-masters, with from 1 to 3 practical anatomy demonstrators. The 
matriculates for the last three years, respectively, including 1891-92, 
have numbered 176, 222, and 256. The institution has graduated, all 
told, 486 men. Two years are necessary to complete the course. The 
scholastic year has been heretofore five months in length, but with the 
present year it becomes six months. 
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* The graduates of Union University reached the number of 161. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OTUEli COLLEdES FOU MEN OU FOR BOTH SEXES. 

WASHINGTON COLLEGE. 

FIRST LITKUARY INSTITUTION IN THK MISSISSIPPI VALLKY. — SAMUKL DOAK^ "THE 

APOSTLK OF LEARNING AND RELIGION IN TUB WEST." 

The first school in Teuuossco and the first literary institation in the 
Mississippi Valley was founded by Sumuel Doak about the year 1780, 
Like other x)ioueer teachers and preachers in Tennessee Doak was a 
Scotch-Irish Presbyterian. Saniui^l and Jane (Mitchel) Doak emi- 
grated when very young from the north of Ireland to Chester County, 
Pa. A fter their marriage they removed to Augusta County, Va., where 
their son Samuel was born Augitst 1, 1749. Young Doak wanted an 
education, and despite many ditticulties he succeeded in getting it. In 
1773 he entered the Junior class at the College of New Jersey, and 
graduated in 1775. lie then taught school at different places, study- 
ing theology the while. Ue was tutor some two years in Hampden- 
Sidney College. In 1777 he became a licensed minister of the Presby- 
terian Church. After preaching for a time in southwestern Virginia 
he went to the llolston settlement, at the fork of the Watauga and 
Holston rivers, in that part of Xorth Carolina since become upi)er East 
Tennessee. Here he preached a year or two and then moved on farther 
westward, settling at Salem, on the Little Limestone, in Washington 
County. He bought land and built three log houses — a church, a school, 
and a home. Samuel Doak was the first teacher and the first preacher 
in this new land. The name of " apostle of learning and religion in the 
West " is no misnomer. The Bible and the schoolbook were always in 
his hand, but the rifle was never out of reach. 

PreacliiDg one Sabbath on the frontier, a panic was prodnced by a messenger 
riding hastily up and exclaiming, '' Indians! Indians! Ragdale's family arc mur- 
dered I " Mr. Doak stopped abruptly in his discourse, referred to the case of the 
Israelites in similar danger, oiiered a short prayer that the God of Israel would go 
Tvitli them against these Canaanitish heathen, called for the men to fbllow him, and 
taking his rifle led his male hearers to the pursuit. 

This is only one of several stories of a like nature that are told of 
Dr. Doak. 

Dr. Doak did not confine his ministrations to Salem congregations, 
but journeyed to and fro in the land preaching and founding churches. 
Active as a schoolmaster and a minister of the Gk>si>el, he was not 
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neglectfdl of civil and political duties. " He took some part in tlie Revo- 
lutionary war, and was a prominent member of tlie Franklin convention.'^ 
" Tradition ascribes to him the paternity of a clause in the rejected 
constitution making provision for a university — requiring the legisla- 
ture to erect it before the year 1787, and to endow it liberally.^' "He 
always voted, and the consideration in which he was held by the peo- 
l^le generally allowed him to open the polls — in other words, to vote 
first." 

MARTIN ACADEMY, WASHINGTON COLLEGE, 

In 1783 Dr. Doak's school was incorporated by the legislature of 
Korth Carolina as Martin Academy. Two years later, we are told, 
another charter was obtained from the legislature of the State of Frank- 
lin, which had usurped the sovereignty of the mother State in these 
the outskirts of her domain. • In 1795 the territory of the United States 
south of the Ohio, soofi to become the State of Tennessee, raised Mar- 
tin Academy to the rank of a college, chartering it under the name of 
Washington College. While in Philadelphia in 1798 as a commissioner 
to the general assembly, Dr. Doak was given a number of books for 
his college. These books, carried on a pack horse 500 miles across the , 
mountains, became the nucleus of the college library. 

DR. DOAK LEAVES WASHINGTON COLLEGE. 

Dr. Doak continued in the presidency of Washington College until 
1818, when ho removed to Tusculum, Greene County. Here, in con- 
junction with his son, Samuel W. Doak, he opened a private school, 
which was called Tusculum Academy, and taught until his death in 
1829. Samuel Doak was a noble example of the courageous, somewhat 
austere Scotch Presbyterian — the Puritan of the middle and southern 
colonies. Dignified, stern, conservative — of such sturdy stuff was made 
the pioneer teacher and preacher of Tennessee. Untiring fidelity to 
duty was a notable trait. His natural ability and his scholarly attain- 
' ments were considerable. He was a fine linguist. Ilis quick ear 
detected the slightest mistake of a pupil. On his deathbed, when 
the apoplectic tendency was upon him, ho spoke incoherent but good 
Latin. For the use of his classes in mental and moral philosophy he 
prepared an epitome of twenty-two lectures of his own " On Human 
]5rature." This epitome was published by his son and successor, Dr. 
John W. Doak. Of Samuel Doak and the prominent men educated by 
him Judge O. P. Temple, a graduate of Washington College at a later 
period in her history, says: 

No mau of his geueration perhaps did bo much for the education of the State or 
exorcised such a beneficent influence. On this haUowed sjiot were educated some 
of the foremost men of that generation, such as John Blair, Dr. J. G. M. Kamsey, 
L. C. Haynes, James A. Lyons, D. D., N. G. Taylor, Hon. Z. B. Vance, and others. 
The array of great pnlpit orators is remarkable. I need only mention the names of 
Dr. David Nelson, Gideon Blackbam, and James Gallaher. 
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SUIJSKQrENT HISTORY. 

Ecv. John W. Doak, D. D., M. D., who sacceeded his father as presi- 
dent of Wiushiu|2:toii College in 1818, died in 1820. Rev. John V. BoveU 
was then electe<l, and served eight years. Rev. James McLin was 
president from 1829 to 1838. The college was poor and its life was a 
strnggle against adverse cireumstances. Financial difficulties had 
reached a crisis. For the next two years Rev. Samuel W. Doak, D. d., 
of Tusculum Academy, filled the office of president. Joseph I. Foote, 
of Knoxville, conseiited to succeed him if $10,000 were raised for a new 
building and for other purj)oses. Subscriptions to that amount were 
secured, and Mr. Foote was created a D. D. by the trustees in order 
*' that the new administration might open with the greater 6clat.^ But 
as he was on his way to deliver his inaugural address and be inducted 
into oflice he was thrown from his horse p,nd killed. Rev. Archibald 
Alexander Doak now took up the burden of the ^presidency. The insti- 
tution was still floundering in the quagmire of debt and poverty, but 
such were the qualities of the new president that the attendance of 
students was greatly increased. Those who knew him ar^ lavish in 
their praise of this grandson of old Samuel Doak. Young and hand- 
some, learned and eloquent, brilliant and magnetic — all about him he 
knit to himself by the ties of love and admiration. Barring eighteen 
months, 1850-'53, when Rev. E. Thompson Baird was president of the 
college, Doak filled the position continuously from 1840 to 1866. In 
the latter year the finances of the institution reached a very low ebb, 
and Doak and the rest of the faculty resigned. This ended for a long 
time the efforts to keep the school up to the level of a college. It was 
conducted for several years as a high school for both sexes. The Civil war 
caused the suspension of the school for two years. In 1868 it was re- 
organized as Washington Female College, with Rev. William B. Rankin 
as president. The school prospered for a time, but ultimately it lan- 
guished and died. In 1877 Rev. J. E. Alexander, having been elected 
president by the trustees, undertook to revive the institution. He was 
successful and gradually built up the school into a coeducational col- 
lege. Rev. J. W. C. Willoughby succeeded him in 1883, and has con- 
tinued at the head of the college ever since. Thougli not under direct 
ecclesiastical control, the institution is a school of the Northern wing of 
the Presbyterian Church. Washington College has been eclipsed by 
colleges of higher grade, larger scope, and more ample facilities, but 
she is the hoary mother of some of Tennessee's illustrious sons, and her 
services to the State in the days when institutions of learning were few 
in number ought not to be forgotten. 
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Brief History of Synod of Tennessee from 1817 to 1887, J. .E. Alex- 

-^^der, D. D.; Sx)rague'8 Annals of the American Pulpit, vol. inj Be- 
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History of Tennessee; Annual Eeports, Board of Education, Presbyte- 
rian Churcli, 1850, 1, 6, 7; Knoxville Journal, June 19, 1889, contains 
address by Judge O. P. Temple, of Washington College, May 16, 1889; 
Inaugural Address of Joseph I. Foote (killed on way to deliver same 
and assume presidency of the college, April 20, 1840); Epitome of Lec- 
tures on Human Kature, by Samuel Doak, to which is added an Essay on 
Life, by John W. Doak, 1845. 

GREENEVILLE AND TUSCULUM COLLEGE. 

GREENEVILLE COLLE3E 

Greeneville and Blount colleges were both chartered in 1794, and thus 
antedate Washington College as colleges, though not as literary insti- 
tutions. Hezekiah Balch, unlike many of the earlier educators and 
preachers in Tennessee, was not of Scotch-Irish, but of English extrac- 
tion, his ancestor, John Balch, having come from Somersetshire, Eng- 
land. Hezekiah was born in Maryland in 1741, raised in North Caro- 
lina, and graduated from Princeton in 1762. After teaching for some 
time he was licensed a Presbyterian preacher in 1768. He first preached 
in Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Korth Carolina, and not till 1783 did 
he cross the mountains and enter a more needy field. He located at 
Greeneville, Greene County, uiiper East Tennessee, and became a 
founder and organizer of churches. In 1794 he obtained from the Ter- 
ritorial legislature a charter for his college. But the college had yet to 
be built. So he made long tours in the South and West, raising money 
and collecting a library. In 1795 he made a trip to New England and 
became imbued with the " Hopkinsian " doctrines. His life from this 
time on was troublous and stormy. Open, fearless, rash, and impul- 
sive, he soon became embroiled in religious controversy. His own 
church split into two bodies, and he was cited for trial before ecclesias- 
tical tribunals again and again. Of course the college suffered, if only 
from the enforced absence of its president. In 1801 Eev. Charles Coffin, 
a New England Presbyterian minister sojourning in the South for his 
health, was elected vice-president of Greeneville College, and henceforth 
was associated with Balch in its care and control. The institution 
owed almost as much to him as to its founder. He was very success- 
ful in raising funds for the college. He secured by personal efforts at 
different times over $20,000. The first three or four years of his con- 
nection with the school were spent on collecting tours. Both Coffin 
and Balch were made D. D.'s by Williams College in 1808. Dr. 
Balch died in 1810, full of years and of troubles, and Dr. Coffin took up 
his mantle. Dr. Coffin remained at the head of the college until 1827, 
when he resigned to accept the presidency of East Tennessee College, 
tendered him by the general assembly of Tennessee. 

Greeneville College never recovered from the loss of Dr. Coffin. 

It no longer enjoyed the former pnblic favor and confidence; its efforts to obtain 
funds were various, but generaUy unsuccessful, and instead of retaining the invest- 
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meiits tUat had supported the iustructors, first the dividends and oftemards the 
principal began to be used for repairs and other expenses, nniil no proper faculty 
could be employed or snstaiued in the institution. 

In 1830 tlio college site was removed from 3 miles south of Greene- 
ville to (jreenevillo itself. From 1847 to 1854 there was an interregnum, 
during which the college building was neglected and many of the books 
and pieces of ai)paratus were carried off. After the War, in the year 
1868, Greeneville College was consolidated with Tusculum College, 
Tusculum, under the name of Greeneville and Tusculum College. The 
grounds and building of Greeneville College, which had been badly 
damaged by the Civil war, were sold for $700 and the remnant of the 
library was taken to Tusculum. 

TUSCULUM C0LI.EGE. 

We have seen that Samuel Doak lived his declining years at Tuscu- 
lum, Greene County, teaching a private school which he had there 
founded. After his death in 1829 the doors of Tusculum Academy 
were closed. In 1835 his son, Rev. Samuel W. Doak, D. D., revived the 
scliool. At the reopening there were 4 x)upils; in 1840 there were 87. 
After this the number was smaller. In 1842 a board of trustees for 
Tusculum Academy was incorporated with college powers. In 1844 Tus- 
culum Acadeni}' became Tusculum College by act of the legislature. 
Samuel W. Doak presided over the college until his death in 1864. The 
faculty was comi)osed usually of himself and of one or two colleagues. 
Educated under his father at Washington College, he had been for sev- 
eral years of his father's presidency the vice-president of that institu- 
tion. His life was a long and useful one. He was a philanthropist. 
'^ Long before the uestion of emancipation was mooted he manumitted 
his slaves and carried them to a free State, where they might enjoy all 
the rights and privileges of American citizenship." He gave free tui- 
tion to hundreds of young men, and when they were too poor to pay 
board '^he welcomed them to his family table without money and with- 
out price." The course of study in Tusculum College had two pecul- 
iarities: 

(1.) A student studied only one branch at a time, and took up others when the 
first was finished. (2.) There were no regular college classes, and a student gradu- 
ated at any time when he could stand an examination on the course of studies. 

In having no regular college classes Dr. Doak was but following apian 
pursued by his venerable father in Washington College. The Civil war 
left Tusculum College in a deplorable condition, and the trustees found 
that to bring about the resumption of its activities was no small task. 
Eev. William S. Doak was elected president in the place of his deceased 
father, Samuel W. Doak. Negotiations with the Old School Holston 
Presbytery and with Washington College resulted in Washington 
and Tusculum Colleges being brought under the care and control of 
the presbytery. By decision of the presbytery Washington Collogo 
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was converted into a female institution, whil*^ Tasculum College was 
continued a male institution. ^^This temporary ecclesiastical control 
ceased with the reunion of the old and the new schools in 1869.'' In 
1868 occurred the consolidation of Greeneville and Tusculum Colleges 
and the location of the resultant institution in the plant of Tusculum 
College. 

GREENEVILLE AND TUSCULUM COLLEGE. 

The presidency of Greeneville and Tusculum College was given to 
President Doak, of Tusculum College. During the years 1872-'79 the 
entile management of the institution, with the exception of the per- 
formance of such functions as by charter must be performed by the 
board of trustees, ^s in the hands of a board of directors consisting 
of P. S. Feemster, S. S. Doak, M. S, Doak, and others. In 1882 Presi- 
dent Doak died, and in 1883 Rev. Jere Moore, D. D., was elected in his 
stead. In 1884 Mrs. Kettie F. McCormick and Cyrus H. McCormick, 
jr., offered to give $7,000 towards the erection of a new building 
for the college on condition that the board of trustees should raise 
an additional $4,000 5 that when the faculty numbered three or more 
at least two professors besides the i)resident should be Presbyterians; 
and that the president and at least two-thirds of the board of trustees 
should always be Presbyterians. If any of these conditions were Vio- 
lated the $7,000 were to be turned over to the board of aid of the Pres- 
byterian Church iu the United States of America. The board of 
trustees accepted the offer, and instead of building an $11,000 struc- 
ture they built a $13,000 one. Of this sum the McCormicks gave 
$8,100 and in their honor the building was called McCormick Hall. 
The present faculty of Greeneville and Tusculum College consists of 
the president, the vice-president, of three other professors, and of an 
instructress in music. The enrollment of students for 1890-'91 was 
250, of whom only 37 were in the four college classes. The remaining 
213 were in the primary, preparatory, and music departments. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Brief History of the Synod of Tennessee from 1817 to 1887, J. E. 
Alexander, r>. d. -, Memorial Discourse on Rev. Samuel W. Doak, B. d., 
byEev. David Wills, d. d., February 27,1873; Sprague's Annals of 
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MARYVILLE COLLEGE. 
SOUTIIEJIN AND WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 

Isaac Anderson^ the founder of Mary ville College, was born in Eock- 
bridge County, Ya., in 1780, his father being a Scotch-Irish immigrant. 
At 21 years of age he removed with his father to Knox County, Tenn. 
His theological education, begun in Virginia, was completed under 
Samuel Oarrick and Gideon Blackburn, noted Presbyterian ministers 
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of those early times. Young Anderson entered the ministry in 1802. 
Having already taught in Virginia and having a taste for the teacher's 
vocation, he opened a school called Union Academy within the bounds 
of his congregation in Knox County. He made many preaching tours 
in that new country, aiM bocaine strongly impressed with the need of 
more preachers. He applied to the Home Missionary Society, but it 
could not supply the need. Being a delegate to the general assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church at Philadelphia in 1819, he visited Prince- 
ton and urged the young preachers studying there to enter the new 
field in Tenness<?e, but to no avail. He now came to the conclusion 
that the need could be met only by educating young men on the spot 
and that he would have to undertake the task himself. In 1812 he had 
become pastor of New Providence Church, in Mar^ville, 16 miles south 
of Knoxville. Here he began to teach theology to a class of 5 young 
men. " Whether he began his work of instniction before submitting 
his plans to synod is riOt certainly known.*' The Synod of Tennessee 
mot in October of 1819; adopted the infant school; christened it the 
Southern and Western Theological Seminary; appointed a board of 
trustees, two-thirds ministers and one- third laymen; elected Eev. Isaac 
Anderson professor of didactic and polemic theolo gy, and invited the 
synods of North Carolina, Kentucky, and Ohio to cooperate in the en- 
terprise. This Avas the second theological seminary established by the 
Presbyterian Church in America. " Students from all quarters came, 
even from Kew England." But for the patience and the fortitude of 
its founder the seminary must soon* have died. All or most of the 
work of instruction devolved upon him until 1826, when Bobert Hardin 
was elected professor of ecclesiastical history and church government 
and William Eagleton professor of sacred literature. For years he 
served without salary. Nay, he remitted their tuition to most theo- 
logical students and even boarded many of them at his own expense. 
In 1826 a farm Avas purchased and by working on this the cost of living 
to poor students was reduced to a minimum. Kot only did the synod 
render little financial assistance, but it did not give the seminary even 
the benefit of its united moral support. Difference of opinion as to the 
best location for the school was the chief c*ause of disagreement. Not 
until 1824, after the rival claims of East and West Tennessee had pro- 
duced considerable strife, Avas the institution permanently located at 
Mary ville. Yet this was not the end of it. Down to the Civil war proj- 
ects for the removal of the seminary ^vere broached from time to tima 
This half-hearted support of the synod was perhaps the greatest hin- 
drance to the success of the school. 

The application for a charter was the occasion of much blind and 

senseless hostility to the seminary. For many years the legislature 

refused it a charter, influenced by the belief which had become oorrent 

bat the Presbyterians Avere seeking to bring about a union of churoli 

-nrl StatiC; that the object of the seminary was to send out missiona- 
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ries who should insidiously involve the State in the coils of Calvinism, 
crushing out civil and religious liberty. " For a time no Presbyterian 
could get an office, not even that of constable, just because he was sup- 
posed to be in favor of having Presbyterianism made the established 
religion of the country.'' At last, when a charter was obtained in 1842, 
it provided that the trustees should be elected by the county court. 
This vexatious provision was removed in 1846, and the election of trus- 
tees was committed to the synod. For some years the school had been 
becoming less and less of a theological seminary and more and more of 
a college. The charter name of the institution, 

MARYVILLE COLLEGE, 

bore evidence to the'^change. The professors at the date of the charter 
were Eev. Isaac Anderson, theology; Eev. Fielding Pope, mathematics, 
and Kev. J. S. Craig, languages. 

In 1857 Dr. Anderson, now grown infirm with age, was gathered to 
his fathers, and' the Kev. John J. Eobinson was elected to the presi- 
dency. The year before Eev. Thomas J. Lamar had been appointed to 
the chair of sacred literature. He was to play a chief part in the future 
history of the school. At the time of Dr. Anderson's death Maryville 
College was at a low ebb. A new building had been begun, but not 
finished, and the $7,000 spent on it seemed lost. Kumors were rife 
that the college funds had been mismanaged, and a new project to 
change the location of the school was born. 

In 1857 occurred the split in the ]^ew School Presbyterian Church, 
by which nineteen southern presbyteries withdrew and formed the 
United Synod of the Presbyterian Church in the United States. In 

1857 the Synod of Tennessee also severed its old connections, and in 

1858 it entered into a kind of anomalous union with the United Synod. 
In a pastoral letter addressed to the churches under its care it declared 
that in taking this step it did not commit itself to any opinion on the 
slavery question, but simply took the ground that " the discussion and 
agitation of the subject of slavery, except as regards the moral and 
religious duties arising out of the relation of master and slave," should 
^'be excluded "from their "ecclesiastical meetings; that, slaveholding 
not being in the constitution of the Presbyterian Church, the discussion 
and management of slavery as a political institution should be left to 
the State." B ut what became of Maryville College If It was transferred 
to tlie United Synod on the condition that it should revert to the Synod 
of Tennessee whenever the United Synod should cease to exist, a pro- 
vision which determined the subsequent character and history of the 
institution. 

In 18G1 the college was closed. Forty-two years of its existence had 
passed — years of constant struggle against adverse fortune. No pro- 
fessor had ever received as much as $500 a year, while the average 
salary had been about $300. The endowment was only $16,000. It 
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bcloii^fMl to the eliairs of theology and of sacred literatnre. The col- 
lege owned the hirge, unlinished building already spoken of and two 
other buildings besides, and had collecteil a librai*y of 6^000 volumes. 
The attendance had been fairly good for those days, ranging the greater 
part of the time from 50 to 100. The most prominent feature of the 
college had l)een its religious character. Said Dr. Anderson: "If any 
one passion has governed mo more than another it is to have qualified, 
devoted Presbyterian ministers greatly multiplied." The school had 
sent 150 young men into the ministry, and it had been the constant 
subject of synodical discussions and s^oiodical planning; church and 
school wer(» in closest relationship. 

In 18G4 the United Synod of the Presbyterian Church in the IJuited 
States lost its separate existence and was merged in the general assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church of the Confederate States. Maryville 
Collegia now reverted to the Synod of Tennessee though not without a 
lawsuit. In 1SG5 the Synod of Tennessee held its first meeting in three 
years. B(»fore the war the synod contained some proslavery elements. 
These were all absent now. The synod expressed its disapproval of 
the action of the United Synod and declared its adherence to the north- 
ern church. Maryville College boasts of its unswerving loyalty to the 
Union and of its unconipioniising hostility to slavery. Dr. Anderson 
had gone so far as to declare in 1832 ^^ that the man who silently thought 
of dissolving the Union <mght to be hung and, if he spoke it, deserved 
some severer fate." This spirit, though of course not in so objection- 
able a form, still lingers in the halls of Maryville College. In 1868 
the Synod of Tennessee x)a8sed a resolution ^' that no person having the 
reciuisite moral and litei^ary qualifications for admission to the privi- 
leges of Maryville College shall be excluded by reason of race or color.'' 
This, it is said, is the only old college in the South having coeducation 
of the races. Without it the assistance of the Freedmen's Bureau, 
amounting in all to 810,000, would never have been extended. 

During the war Maryville College was closed, her buildings were 
used as barracks and left in ruins by the contending armies^ and her 
library was almost destroyed. In 1804 what remained of the library 
and the real estate was sold for debt by order of court. Of the en- 
dowment of 810,000, two-thirds were lost. Yet, little as it looked like 
it, Maryville College w^as ere long to enter upon an era of greater pros- 
perity than she had ever known before. Prof. Lamar was sent North 
to solicit funds, but he did not raise enough money to pay his expenses. 
The prospect seemed gloomy enough. IN^evertheless, Mr. Lamar, as 
sole professor, opened the college in the fall of 18C6 with 13 students. 
The next year he was elected professor of Greek and Rev. Alexander 
Bartlett was elected professor of Latin. In 18C8 Eev. P. M. Bartlett, 
D. D., was elected president. Now began the era of prosperity. Dr. 
Bartlett and Prof. Lamar raised 860,000, mostly at the North, with 
v^nch 65 acres of laud w^ere bought and four buildings were erected, 
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viz, a professor's house, two large three-story dormitories capable of 
accommodating 130 students, and a large three-story brick for college 
purposes. For fifteen years two friends of the college contributed an- 
nually from $2,000 to $3,000 toward meeting its current exijenses. In 
1880 Prof. Lamar was appointed agent to raise an endowment. By 
1883 $100,000 were secured, mainly by his efforts. This fund, too, came 
mostly from the [N'orth. " The college is a beneficiary to the amount of 
$100,000 in the will of the late Daniel B. Fayetweather, of ISTew York, 
and is to receive $50,000 additional by the distribution made of other 
funds by the residuary legat/ces." These munificent gifts, added to 
other small foundations, raise Maryville College to an enviable place 
among the smaller Tennessee colleges, most of which have little or no 
endowment. 

Prof. Lamar died in 1887. Lamar Memorial Library Hall was built 
in his memory. During the past year another building, a residence for 
the president, has been erected. The college grounds, 250 acres in 
extent, are elevated and undulating and command a splendid view of 
the Cumberland Mountains on the north and of the Smoky Mountains 
on the south. The attendance during 1890-'91 was 325, of whom 116 
were college students proper and 219 preparatory students. Since the 
war the existence of other schools of theology has obviated the necessity 
of a theological department at Maryville, More than 60 of the gradu- 
ates of this period have entered the ministry. Eighteen alumni and 
undergraduates have been or are foreign missionaries. The president 
of the college is Eev. Samuel Boardman, D. D. His colleagues are 4 
professors and 12 instructors. 
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JACKSON COLLEGE. 

Jackson College was a Presbyterian school that took its rise in a 
manual labor institute in Maury County some 10 miles from Columbia. 
About the year 1832 the institute was erected by act of the legislature 
into Jackson College. In 1837 the college was removed to Columbia. 
It was burned by the Federal Army during the war. A report of the 
board of trustees in the year 1833 tells us that the manual-labor feature 
of the institute was retained by the college. Every student was required 
to work two hours a day. As the college was not able to build shops 
and buy tools for mechanical labor, the students had the past year 
engaged mostly in farming. They had, with little help, cultivated 
between 60 and' 60 acres of corn and 2 acres of potatoes and had cleared 
18 acres of new land. The writer of the report assures us that manual 
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labor is beiielicial to the health of students aud as evidence that it does 
not interfere with their studies says that those students who had been 
consulted concurred in sayhig that instead of retarding manual labor 
had accelerated their progress in study. Nevertheless, the manual-labor 
feature was abolished when the college was removed to Colombia. 

MHLKXSItArillCAL NOTE. 

See Barnard's Journal of Education, vol. 27. 

FRANKLIN COLLEGE. 

Franklin College, 5 miles east of Kashville, was founded in 1846 by 
Kev. Tolbert Faiuiing, a prominent man among the Disciples, or Chris- 
tians. It was opened as a manual-labor school. Mr. Fanning aimed to 
bring education within the reach of the poor. The college was closed 
at the outbreak of the Civil war. The building was burned in 1866 and 
never rebuilt. The property is now devoted to the Fanning Orphan 
School. 

lillSLUXiiRArillCAL NOTE. 

See Gospel Advocate, Nashville, September 10, 1891. 

mWASSEE COLLEGE. 

Hiwassee College is in Monroe County, 7 miles from Sweetwater and 
2 miles from Madisonville. The former is on the East Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia and Georgia Eailroad; the latter is on the Knoxville Southern 
liailroad. The design of the founders of Hiwassee College was *^to 
aflbrd in a rural locality to boys of limited means the opportunity 
of securing thorough mental culture at moderate expense.'' The col- 
lege sprang from a school at Bat Creek camp ground, taught first 
by Dr. M. Gibson, a professor in Tusculum College, and then by 
Eobert E. Doak, A. M. In order that the school might have room to 
expand into something more pretentious, four local preachers, John 
Key, Lewis Carter, John F. Gilbreatli and Joseph Forshee procured 
what aid they could and put up a plain brick building for college pur- 
poses. This was in 1849. January 23, 1850, a charter was granted to 
Hiwassee College. Some years later the school passed under the con- 
trol of the Holston Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, south. The first graduate was D. M. Key, formerly Post- 
master-General under President Ilayes and now United States district 
court judge. Other prominent men were educated here. One hundred 
and two preachers have studied at Hiwassee. The college owns six 
buildings and 95 acres of campus. It does preparatory as well as col- 
legiate work and teaches telegraphy, typewriting, and stenography. 
Us attendance is usually not far from 100. J. H. Brunner, A. H., D. D., 
s pi^esi^^ent. His colleagues in the faculty are four in number. 
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BETHEL COLLEaE. 

" Bethel College is the property of the Cumberland Ppesbyterian 
church, held and controlled by the West Tennessee synod for educa- 
tional purposes." It was founded by the West Tennessee synod in 1850 
and located at McLemoresville. Its establishment was opposed on the 
ground that the church already had a college at Lebanon, Tenn., but 
the opposers were outvoted. Many students came to Bethel College 
in ante bellum days. Nearly everything was lost in the Civil war. 
Little or nothing was done towards reopening the school until 1871 and 
1872. West Tennessee synod then cooperated with the board of trus- 
tees in resuscitating the college and removing its site to McKenzie, 
Carroll County, at the junction of two important railroads, for the rail- 
roads had passed McLemoresville by, leaving Bethel College off the 
highways of the world's life and thought. 

Bethel College differs little from other small colleges in the State. 
It matters not whether an applicant for admission is desirous of learn- 
ing to read Euripides or McGuffey's First Eeader, he is received in either 
case. The enrollment in 1890-'91 was 275, Holv many of these were 
primary and preparatory students the catalogue does not state. The 
school has no endowment. It once had a small endowment, but it was 
lost in the war. Coeducation of the sexes has prevailed since the col- 
lege was removed to McKenzie. There are a ministers' department, a 
teachers' department, and a commercial department. Music and art 
a^e taught. The college is to be commended for not making the mas- 
ter's degree as cheap a thing as some colleges make it. At Bethel the' 
degree is conferred, not because one has lived three years after taking 
his bachelor's degree and is willing to pay $S for a diploma, but because 
he has completed a prescribed course of post-graduate study. The 
presidents of Bethel College have been Eev. J. ]^. Eoach, A. b.; Eev. C. 
J. Bradley; Eev. Azel Freeman, d.d.; Eev. Felix Johnson, d. d.; Eev. 
B. W. McDonnold, d. d.; Eev. J. S. Howard, A. m.; Eev. W. W. Hen- 
drix, D. D. ; W. B. Sherrill, A. M. ; J. L. Dickens, A. M. ; and W. B. Sher- 
rill again, who is the present incumbent. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

See McDonnald's History of Cumberland Presbyterianism. 

CAKSON AND NEWMAN COLLEGE. 

In 1851 the Baptist Educational Society of East Tennessee founded 
at Mossy Creek the Mossy Creek Missionary Baptist Seminary, with 
the special object of educating teachers and preachers of the Baptist 
denomination. Having compassed the end for which it was formed, 
the society merged its powers in those of the board of trustees of the 
seminary, and ceased to have an existence of its own. In 1855 the 
name of the school was changed to Mossy Creek College. During the 
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Civil war the largo brick buildings of the college, three in number, were 
(lismaiitle<l and the institution almost ruined. For this loss no indem- 
nity was ever received from the Federal Government, In 1880 Mossy 
Creek College became Carson College, in honor of the memory of James 
Harvey Carson, who had left his fortune of some $15,000 to assist young 
men studying for the ministry. In 1889 the school underwent a trans- 
formation more radical than a change of name; it became coeduca- 
tional by union with Newman Female College, a school for girls, which 
had been running since 1885 in the old buildings of Carson College. 
The united schools were called Carson and Newmcin College. This 
experiment in coeducation is pronounced a success. The annual enroll- 
ment of students exceeds 300, a large i)ortion of whom are in the col- 
legiate department. A new college building is now being put up. 
Although Carson an<l Newman College has no organic connection with 
the church, its board of trust being independent and self-perpetuat- 
ing, it is regarded as the Baptist college of East Tennessee. Eev. W. 
A. IMontgomery, i). D., ll. p., president of the college and professor of 
metaphysics and theology since 1888, is one of the ablest ministers in 
the denomination ; a man of strong coiivictions and rugged character, 
of logical and forceful mind. 

LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION. 

Just after the the war, when philanthropic people at the North were 
expending much wealth and energy upon the evangelization and edu- 
cation of the freedmen, !Mr. C. 11. Robert, of New York and others con- 
ceived the idea of establishing at some central, easily accessible point 
in the South a school for the education of white youth of both sexes. 
A spot 2,000 feet above the level of the sea on the summit of Lookout 
Mountain, near the Georgia State Ihie, 5 miles from Chattanooga, was 
selected, and over 200 acres of land with some Government buildings 
standing thereon were purchased. Forty thousand dollars completed 
the buildings and eciuipped them for school purposes. The compre- 
hensive name of Lookout Mountain Educational Listitution was an das- 
tic designation, intended to fit the school in whatever direction it might 
expand. The college classes were very small, and the institution was 
rather an academy and a normal school than a college. Nine hundred 
and fifty-three students were enrolled from the opening of the school in 
May, 18GG, till tlie closing in June, 1872. Several thousand dollars 
were expended in Jielping needy students, the money conung fi'om dona. 
tions of the founders and others, from the Peabody appropriations for 
the normal department, and from various benevolent and eduoational 
society funds. But the institution had serious odds to fight against, 
among them protracted and vexatious litigation. These discourago- 
meiits led Mr. Robert to close the school, sell the property, and trans- 
mit the proceeds to the trustees of Hobert College, Coustantmople. 
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The president of the school, Eev. C. F. P. Bancroft, A. M,, became the 
principal of Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 

U. S. GRANT UNIVERSITY. 

EAST TENNESSEE WBSUCYAN COIXEGE AND EAST TENNESSEE WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 

At the reorganization of the Holston Annual Conference of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Cliurch, in the autumn of 1865, the need of a college for 
the white membership of the church in the central South was discussed. 
The recognition of this need and a desire to supply it. led to the found- 
ing of East Tennessee Wesleyan College, at Athens, Tenn., under a 
charter obtained from the general assembly of March 9, 1866. Percival 
C. Wilson, M. A., was chosen president. The following year, 1867, by 
amendment of its charter. East Tennessee Wesleyan College became 
East Tennessee Wesleyan University. Among its trustees were Gk)v- 
ernor William G. Brownlow, Dr. John F. Spence, Dr. Thomas H. Pearne, 
and Maj. James H. Homsby. On June 4, 1867, the board of trustees 
purchased, ^^ for the use and behoof of the Holston Annual Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church,'' the property formerly occupied by 
the Athens Female College, an institution once owned and controlled 
by the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, but now gone into financial 
insolvency. This property, comprising a three-story brick building 
and 12 acres of ground, became the seat of the East Tennessee Wesleyan 
University. The first president of the school under the amended char- 
ter was Eev. Kelson E. Cobleigh, d. d., who had been for several years 
editor of Zion's Herald, Boston, Dr. Cobleigh continued in the presi- 
dency until 1872, when he retired and assumed charge of the Metho- 
dist Advocate, of Atlanta, Ga. His successor. Rev. James A. Dean of 
Connecticut, resigned in 1875 because of the financial difficulties in 
which the college was becoming involved. Rev. John J. Manker, d. d., 
presiding elder of the Knoxville district, was then elected president, 
but declined to accept the office except upon the fulfillment of certain 
conditions. Duriug the few months pending the final issue Dr. Manker 
performed some of the duties of the presidency, but refused to consider 
himself president. The conditious stipulated by him were not ful- 
filled, and his connection with the university came to an end. 

Rev. John F. Spenci3, P. D., who had been at the head of the Knoxville 
Female College from 1SG5 to 1868 was now called to the presidency, 
and East Tennessee Wesleyan University entered upon a long era of 
prosperity. Being a man of energy and financial ability, Dr. Spence 
imparted new life to the institution. He relieved it of debt, erected 
new buildings, and largely increased the patronage. The school re- 
ceived liberal supiwrt from the Southern Aid Society and firom many 
private persons, especially from members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 
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GRANT MEMORIAL UNIVBRSITT. . 

In 1880 the immo of East Tennessee Wesleyan University was changed 
to Grant Memorial University. Gen. Grant had always supported the 
school and heartily sympathized with its aims. Hence it was that the 
friends of the school thought no fitter monument could be erected to 
his memory than that school itself 

CHATTANOOGA I^NIVERSITY. 

Like the East Tennessee Wesleyan University, (Aattanooga University 
was an institution of the Methodist EpiScopal Church, the aim of the 
church being to make it her only university for her white conferences in 
the central South. It was established by the joint action of six con- 
ferences and of the Freedmen's Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The citizens of Chattanooga contributed liberally to the pur- 
chase of the grounds. The charter bears date June 24, 1886. It pro- 
vided for two classes of trustees — the one to be elected by the Freed- 
men's Aid Society, the other by the six conferences referred to above. 
The property of the university being owned by the Freedmen's Aid 
Society, to the society was secured the right of reversion. The prop- 
erty is very valuable, comprising a four- story brick building and 12 
acres of ground, situated in what will in time be the center of the city, 
and so elevated as to command a magnificent view of the Tennessee 
River and of the mountains and hills around Chattanooga, including 
historic Lookout and Mission Eidge. 

Ilere Chattanooga University opened its doors in September, 1886. 
Its history is marked by only a fiiir degree of prosperity. The agita- 
tion of the race question largely accounts for this. The charter intrusted 
to the board of trustees the power of adopting rules governing the ad- 
mission of students. But the school owed its foundation to the Freed- 
men's Aid Society, and it was feared that negroes would claim admit- 
tance. Although these apprehensions, as it afterwards appeared, had 
little warrant, yet the school was injured by them. In 1888 the Freed- 
men's Aid Society was changed into the Freedmen's Aid and Southern 
Education Society, and the educational work of the church among both 
whites and blacks was placed under its direction, thereby putting be- 
yond cavil the right of the society to expend money for the exclusive 
benefit of whites and relieving Chattanooga University of a terrible 
incubus. 

The university included 'five departments : The college of liberal arts, 
the academic or preparatory department, the school of theology, the 
music department, and the art department. In 1889, the year in which 
the separate existence of the college came to an end, the attendance 
was IGl. Rev. Edward S. Lewis, d. d., was the president of the univer- 
sity from its organization. He was assisted in the work of instruction 
by a faculty of eight professors and instructors. 
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U. S. GRANT UNIVKRSITY. 

In 1889 Chattanooga University and Grant Memorial University, 
institutions of the same church and occupying much the same field, 
were consolidated under one charter and one board of trustees. The 
name, U. S. Grant University, given to the consolidated schools serves 
still to recall the memory of the great soldier in whose honor Grant 
Memorial University was named. Dr. John F. Spence, president of 
Grant Memorial University, was put at the head of the new university 
with the title of chancellor. The two schools could^never have heartily 
cooperated with each other, nor could their union have been a real one, 
had not all grounds of rivalry been removed. Because of this and 
other obvious reasons some departments of the university were located 
exclusively at Athens, while others were located exclusively at Chatta- 
nooga. The theological and technological departments are at Athens; 
the collegiate, medical, and law departments are at Chattanooga. Pre- 
paratory and music departments, however, are found at both places. 
Such students as were pursuing the collegiate course at Athens when 
the schools were united are permitted to complete the course and grad- 
uate there. Connected with the university are seventeen scholastic 
gymnasia, or affiliated academies, having the same course of study as 
the preparatory department of the university. These academies are 
situated in Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, and Alabama, 
and are intended, of course, as feeders to the university. The medical 
department has been running since the autumn of 1889; the law school 
was organized in the summer of 1891. The technological department, 
created in response to the growing sentiment in favor of manual train- 
ing, and under the superintendency of Prof. H. G. Sedgwick, of Cen- 
tral Tennessee College, is designed to teach the general principles that 
underlie all trades. The three years' course includes, besides drawing 
and practical work in the shops, instruction in such subjects as phys- 
ics, mechanics, physical geography, chemistry, metallurgy, and English* 
The course affords an excellent basis for courses in engineering — civil, 
mining, mechanical. Some future day may see the establishment of a 
department of engineering. For the year 1890-'91 the total enrollment 
at Athens and Chattanooga was 622. A large proportion of the stu- 
dents are females. 

At the close of the year 1890-'91 Bishop I. W. Joyce was elected 
chancellor, vice Dr. John F. Spence, Dr. Spence becoming financial 
agent of the university under the title of president of the university. 
In the absence of Bishop Joyce he will serve as chancellor. 

The board of trustees of U. S. Grant University is a self- perpetuating 
body, but charter stipulations as to the faith of its members, as to the 
mode of tenure of university property, and as to the policy and teach- 
ing of the university will operate effectually to keep the institution 
under the wing of the church. The property of the university both 
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nt Athens and at ('hattanooga, valuocl at $300,000, is owned by the 
Freednien\s Aid and Southern Education Society, the transfer of the 
property at Athens having been effected the "past yearj but the rela- 
tions of the university and the society are of mutual understanding 
and not of <')iarter stipulation, as was the case with Chattanooga 
University. 

U. 8. (*raut iruivorHity is churU'rud under tbo laws of Tcnnossoe oudhas its board 
of truntcoH and elects its faculty Rubjcct to the approml of this society. This is the 
andeTHtaiiding so long n« the society contributes largely to the support of the in- 
stitution. 

BIIILIOOKAIMIY. 

ManustTipt histories of U. S. Grant University, by Dr. John F, 
Spence and Bishop I. W. Joyce; charter of Grant ]!4^emoriaI Univer 
sity (U. S. Grant University), March 26^ 1889; printed matter of the 
Freednien's Aid and Southern Education Society on their educational 
work, 1801. 

KING COLLEGE. * 

King College is under the control of Holston Presbytery of the 
Southern J^resbyterian Church, and is the only college of thatbrancb 
of the denomination between Ilampden Sidney College, in Virginia, and 
Southwest<5rn Presbyterian University at ClarksviUe, Tennessee, a 
distaui^e of 700 niiles. It originated in the fall of 1866 with a gift of the 
Eev. James King, consisting of 25 acres of land and 3 dwelling houses 
in the suburbs of the town of Bristol With this gift as a basis the 
Presbytery of Holston founded the Bristol high gchool under Eev. J. 
D. Tadlock, d. d., as principal. In 1869 the school was chartered as 
King College. Dr. Tadlock continued at its head until 1884, when he 
was succee<led by Eev. J. Albert Wallace, D. D., the present president. 
The college has a small endowment fund, but it is still cramped in its 
work and influence for want of means. Like many other schools in the 
State, it has attempted the work of a college without adequate facilities. 
It has grammar schooland preparatory departments and much of its in- 
struction is elementary. The attendance has been'somewhat 1«3S than 
100 ; for 1890-'91 it was 97. A prime object of the institutiou is the edu- 
cation of ministers ; during its short history it has given 45 young men 
to the mmistry. The insufficiency of the buildings and the proximity 
of the present location to the center of the town — the town having in 
time grown around it — have led the curators to accept gifts of land and 
money coupled ^vith the condition of a change of location to a beauti- 
ful eminence south of the town. It is expected that the new buildings 
will be ready for occupation by September, 1892. 

CHRISTIAN BBOTHEKS' COLLEGB. 

As is well known the Brothers of the Christian Schools are a sociely 
of religious teachers in the Catholic church who devote their lives to 
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the cause of education. As far back as 1804 efforts were made to ia- 
duce them to establish one of their schools at Memphis, but they were 
not able to do so until October, 1871, when the great Chicago fire 
destroyed several of their institutions and released many of their 
teachers. The citizens of Memphis subscribed the greater part of the 
first installment of $5,000 paid on the college property. Financial 
difficulties and epidemics threatened the very existence of the school 
in its earlier years. But since 1879 Memphis has been a healthy city 
and the college has prospered greatly. 

The instruction given extends from the primary branches up through 
the studies of the senior college class. It en^braces a business course 
and courses in music and drawing. The college is favorably known 
for the work of its students in crayon, free-hand, architectural, and 
mechanical drawing. PubUc exhibits are made every year and honors 
have been wor at European and American expositions. 

« WINCHESTER NORMAL. 

On the first of January, 1872, E. A. Clark opened a school in Carrick 
Academy, Winchester, Tenn. At the beginning of the second year he 
associated with him J. M. Bledsoe. In 1878 negotiations were opened 
with J. W. Terrill which resulted in the organization of the Winches- 
ter Normal, with Prof. Terrill as president. In 1881 Prof. Bledsoe 
resigned, whereupon Greek was dropped from the curriculum and 
Latin and mathematics were cut down. In 1889 President Terrill and 
the entire faculty, with the exception of Prof. Clark, resigned. The 
trustees then made Prof. Clark president, with power to name his col- 
leagues. He has 12 assistants — 4 male and 8 female. The Normal 
has primary, grammar school, and college departments, and offers 
courses in music, art, elocution, bookkeeping, stenography, and type- 
writing. A teachers' cla^s is organized each term for the benefit of 
those who intend to make teaching a profession, and the theory and 
practice of teaching are studied. The diploma of the institution is 
given on completing the schools of English and history, mathematics, 
natui^al science, moral philosophy, Latin and Greek. If certain special 
advanced work is done in Latin and Greek or in two modern languages 
and in English and biology the degree of A. B. is conferred. The degree 
of B. S., likewise, requires special work. The school is coeducational. 
It has no endowment. Admitting, as it does, students of any age, the 
enrollment is naturally large. In 1890-'91 it was 444. 

MILLIGAN COLLEGE. 

Buffalo Institute was chartered in 1868. It had a doubtful sort of ex- 
istence until 1875. That year it began the life of a regular academy 
with fi:om two to four teachers and from 100 to 200 pupils. In 1881 a new 
building was erected, and in 1882 the school was chartered as Milligan 
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College. Milligan College is Bitnated in the village of Milligan, 4 miles 
from Johnson City and 30 miles from Eoan Mountain, on the l^orth 
Carolina line. Thongli the trustt^es of the college are members of 
the Christian Church, they are indei)endent of any chnrch control 
There is no endowment. Grounds and buildings are valued at $15,000. 
The institution is coeducational. Connected with Milligan College is 
IVIilligan Business College. There are also a preparatory department 
and a normal course for the training of t<3achers. J. Hopwood, A. M., 
has been at the head of the school since 1875. Last year (ISOO-'Ol) 173 
students wore in attendance; 101 of them were in collegiate classes. 
The first graduates were of the year 1882. There have been in all 49 
graduates. 



CHAPTER X. 

COLLEGES EOR WOMEl^. 



NASHVILLE FEMALE ACADEMY. 

risk's Female Academy was chartered at Hilham, Overton county, September 11, 
1806. A female academy was chartered at Knoxville in 1811, and the female 
academy at Maysville, Blount county, was chartered in 1813. These were all the 
female academies that were chartered in Tennessee before the establishment of the 
Nashville Female Academy.^ 

Early in 1816, Robert White, Thomas Claiborne, and a number of 
others resolved upon the establishment of a female academy in Nash- 
ville. July 4, 1816, they bought 3 acres of land from David McGavack 
for the use of the academy, paying for it $1,500. August 4, 1817, the 
Kasliville Female Academy was opened, with Dr. Daniel Berry and wife, 
of Massachusetts, as principals. A charter was granted by the legisla- 
ture on the 3d of the following October. The charter appointed a 
board of seven trustees — Eobert White, Kobert Searcy, Felix Grundy, 
John P. Erwin, John Baird, Joseph T. Elliston, and James Trimble — 
who were to act until the first Monday in January, when they were to 
give way to a new board of seven trustees chosen by the stockholders of 
the academy. Thereafter once a year a new board appointed in the same 
way was to supplant the old one. Dr. Berry and his wife severed their 
connection with the academy in July, 1819, and were succeeded by Eev. 
William Hume. The beautiful life and character of Mr. Hume have 
already been spoken of in relating the history of Cumberland College 
and the University of Nashville. His relations with the ]N"ashville Fe- 
male Academy were not broken except by death. He died in 1833. 
His successor was Dr. R. A. Lapsley, who remained until 1837. Dr. 
Lapsley was followed by Dr. W. A. Scott. After a year incumbency 
Dr. Scott made way for Dr. Lapsley and Dr. C. D. Elliott as joint prin- 
cipals. In 1844 Dr. Elliott became sole principal and held the place 
as long as the life of the academy lasted. The patronage of ^NTashville 
Female Academy was large. After 1850 the attendance never fell 
below 300 except once, and that was the academy's last year, just at the 
close of the war. In 1860 the number of students in attendance was 
513. The school had a widespread reputation. At the same time it 
was thoroughly identified with Nashville, and the "Old Academy," as 

* Crew's History of Nashville. 
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it was called, grow to bo very dear to the liOiirtB of lier x>60ple. When 
Lafayotte came to Nashville iu 1825, it had a share in his reception. 
In 1840 it presented a flag to the First Regiment Mexican Volunteers, 
and in 18fil another to the First Ivogiinoiit Confederate Volunteers. 

The aeadoniy grounds and buildings occupied 5 acres, a whole square, 
on Cliurch street, just oast of the depot of the Nashville, Chattanooga 
and St. Tiouis Railway. The buildings fronted 180 feet on Church 
street and ran back 280 feet. Federal soldiers took possession of the 
academy i)roperty in 18f>2. With the year 1861 the life of the institu- 
tion had virtually come, to an end. The resumption of 186C was only 
a temporary resuscitation, and that not in the academy buildings, 
which were still occupied by the troops, but in the buildings of the 
Shelby Medical College, on Broad street. The academy might have 
obtained a new and liisting lease upon life had it not become the sub- 
ject of protracted litigation, which put an end to its existence. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Crew's History of Kashville; Clayton's History of Davidson County. 

COLUMBIA FEMALE INSTITUTE. 

The Columbia Female Institute is situated in the suburbs of Colum- 
bia. It occupies an old-style castellated structure located on a hill 
and surrounded by forest trees. The institute was founded as long ago 
as 183G by Bisbops Leonidas Polk and James Hervey Otey, of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Cliurch. The man who founded the Columbia Athe- 
najum, Eev. Franklin G. Smith, was for the fourteen years preceding 
its founding the principal of the institute. Bishop Otey labored much 
and sacrified much in setting the institute going and in keeping it 
going after it was started. He wrote in 1852: 

I have spent the best energies of my soul and passed the most vigOToas years of 
my hfo in its [the institute's] causo^ or it would have boon hopeleflfily rained by its 
load of debt. For five or six years I have labored incoBsantly, being Bometimei 
absent for six months from my house and family in my efforts to raise Amda for its 
relief. I have worked hard and worked long without hope of fee or reward other 
than the humble expectation of being serviceable to the people among whom Provi- 
dence has cast my lot. 

In 1852 Ecv. W. H. Hardin succeeded Rev. Franklin G. Smith as 
principal of the institute. With the advent of the war came Federal 
troops, who occupied the college building and injured it so that it had 
to be repaired before it could be used again for school purposes. The 
expense of restoration was borne by Rev. George T. Beckett, S. T. D^ 
who in 1866 became the principal of the institute and who has occupied 
the position ever since. 

It has been seen how much the institute owes to the unrewarded 
labors of Bishop Otey; it was now to contract another debt of grati- 
"^^"de. In 1878 Miss Margaretta Bowles, traveling through the South 
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to find a school to whicli to donate her museum, the collection of forty 
years, selected the institute for the purpose. But this was not all; for 
tlic remainder of her life — nine years — she taught gratuitously in the 
institute. By her will she left all her unentailed property to her 
beloved schooL The Margaretta Bowles Memorial Hall keeps green 
the memory of one who did so much for the institution. The library 
of the institute contains 10,000 volumes. The faculty numbers thirteen, 
and the average attendance is about 150. 

MEMPHIS CONFERENCE FEMALE INSTITUTE. 

Memphis Conference Female Institute is a school for girls, situated at 
Jackson and conducted under Methodist auspices. The board of trus- 
tees fills its own vacancies, but it holds the property for the benefit of 
the Memphis conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South; 
hence the name of the school. The institute was chartered in 1843. and 
opened in 1844. The building occupied by the institute was originally 
designed for a town academy. Rev, Lorenzo Lee was the first president. 
He filled the oflice until 1853, when he was succeeded by A. W. Jones, 
A. M., D. D., a professor in the school from the beginning. Dr. Jones is to 
this day the head of Memphis Conference Female Institute, having been 
in its service for nearly half a century. Soon after his accession to the 
presidency he built an addition to the original college structure at his 
own expense. In 1884-'85 another wing was added by Dr. Jones with 
some assistance from the community. Six hundred or more young 
women have received the diploma of the institute. The library num- 
bers 4,000 volumes, and the value of the grounds and buildings, accord- 
ing to the last report of the United States Commissioner of Education, 
is $45,000. 

MABY SHARP COLLEGE. 

The claim of Mary Sharp College, that this was the first college for 
women to make Latin and Greek a requisite for graduation, is borne 
out by the following self-explanatory communication: 

Department op the Interior, 

Bureau op Education, 
Washington, 2>. C, July 5, 1884, 
Sir : In reply to your letter of tho 8tli nltimo, making inquiry " whether a 
diploma was ever given for a liberal education (one in which Latin and Greek 
were required as a sine qua non for the degree of A. B.) before 1853, at which time 
they (the trustees) conferred the degree of A. B. upon two young ladies, having 
completed the curriculum of the college," I beg to inform you that none of the col- 
leges for *' females " reporting to this office required Latin and Greek as a sine qua 
non for the degree of A. B. prior to 1853. 
I am, your obedient servant, 

John Eaton, 
U. S. Commissionei' of Education. 
Z. C. Graves, 

President of Mar if Sharp College^ 

Winchester, Tenn, 
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It may be said without invidiousuoss that the Mary Sharp lias been 
more of a genuine colle{;^e than any other female school in Tennessee, 
ner standard of schohirship has been much higher than that of the 
other Rchm)l8. irer courses of study have been comprehensive an^ 
advanced; and her training has been careful and thorough, while thQ. 
educiition given by so many *^ colleges" in the State has been little 
more than a superficial polish. The course in mathematics is quite 
severe, embracing trigonomc^try, conic sections, and analytical geom- 
etry, calculus, and mathematical philosophy. Theoretical and mathe- 
matical, as well as descriptive, astronomy are taught. In the senior 
Latin class, Livy, Tacitus' "(4ermania" and "Agricola,'' and Latin 
l)rose composition are studie<l; and in the senior Greek class, Thu- 
cydides and Plato, the **riomotheus" of iEschylus, or other Greek 
tragedy, and Greek prose composition. In 1877 a new degree, L. B., 
was created, for which Latin and Greek were not required. Up to 
that time A. B. and A. 'M. had been the only degrees conferred. Many 
graduates of the Mary Sharp have become teachers, the x>ossession of 
her diploma being of itself a favorable recommendation. 

Z. C. Graves, A. M., ll. d., was the only president of the college for 
thirty-nine years, from its opening in 1850 until 1889, and to him its 
high character has been largely due. He is a man of great gifts as a 
teacher, and he. has had some able colleagues, who have contributed 
much to the siu'cess of the school. When the eminent Joseph H. Eaton, 
chancellor of Union University, died. Dr. Graves was offered the vacant 
position, but he declined it. 

In 1850 the Tennessee and Alabama Female Institute was founded 
in the town of Winchester, and Dr. Graves was called from Kingsville, 
Ohio, to its i)residency. He started with hardly any of the proper facili- 
ties, and it was three years or more before the college building was com- 
pleted and occui)ied. After some time Mrs. Mary Sharp, a wealthy 
widow of the vicinity, made a gift to the institute, and its name was 
changed to !Mary Sharp College. This was an era of prosperity in the 
history of the institution. When Fort Donelson fell there were 321 stu- 
dents in attendance, but now they were dispersed and the college, 
closed for a year. During several weeks the building was the head- 
qiiarters of Rosecrans's command. Military occupation left it in a dilap- 
idated condition. Again the president had to equip the*school at his 
own expense. The advances he made caused some trouble and litiga- 
tions. In 1889 Dr. Graves's long connection with the institution, which 
was so much the product of his own hand and heart and brain, came 
to an end. He was succeeded by Rev. John L. Johnson, D. D., ll. d., 
who was for sixteen years professor of English literature in the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi. In 1891 Dr. Johnson resigned, and Eev. Otis 
Xalvin Sutton, A. M., was elected to the presidency. Mr. Sutton is a 
oung man, and will, it is hoped, infuse new life into the old college and 
^ r 7 iQY.v its pristme prosperity. 
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The Mary Sharp is a Baptist institution. It sustains no of^cial rela- 
tion to the church, but two-thirds of its 25 trustees must be Baptists. 
It has no endowment, but dex>ends wholly on fees. Its property is 
valued at $20,000. 

THE ROGERSVILLB SYNODICAL COLLEGE. 

Rogersville Synodical College, situated in the suburbs of Eogersville, 
East Tennessee, is the property of the Presbyterian Synod of [N^ashville, 
and is under the direct control of a board of trustees appointed by the 
synod. This school has passed through many hands and has seen 
many vicissitudes. The corner-stone of thd Odd Fellows' Female Semi- 
nary was laid July 4, 1849, and in September of the following year the 
seminary was thrown open to students. Eev. W. D. Jones, D. D., was 
the first president. After him came Rev. A. W. Cummings, D. D., Rev. 
James Park, D. D., Rev. A. W. Wilson, Rev. A. H. Dashiell, D. D., and 
Dr. H. B. Todd. The Odd Fellows' lodge was not able to pay the debts 
created in purchasing the original building and in making subsequent 
improvements, and the property was sold to a joint stock company, con- 
sisting of members of the Old and Kew School Presbyterian churches of 
the town. The Old School denomination eventually became sole owners 
of the property. The school prospered in the years before the war, and 
even in the earlier years of the war itself before the Federal troops 
occupied East Tennessee. The history of the college for some time after 
the war is a tangled maze. First the property was sold by order of the 
chancery court, and was bought by Northern purchasers, who had come 
to Rogersville during the war. It was again sold, and then or eventu- 
ally came into the hands of the Presbyterians. About 1880 it became the 
possession of its present owner, the Synod of Kashville. In 1883 Mrs. 
F. A. Ross was made principal of the college. In 1890 the present 
principal, Prof. William M. Graybill, came into office. After the war 
and prior to the incumbency of Mrs. Ross the school was in a languish- 
ing condition, except during the administration of Rev. J. W. Bach- 
man, D. D., 1872-'73, and Rev. A. W. Wilson. Under Dr. Bachman's 
guidance it bid fair to regain its old-time popularity and prestige. Since 
the advent of Mrs. Ross the institution has been highly prosperous. 
In 1890-'91 it had 170 students and employed 13 teachers. It has no 
endowment, but it is out of debt, and owns college property worth 
$60,000. A department of dressmaking has recently been added to the 
course of instruction. After a visit to the college Rev. Dr. A. D. Mayo, 
of Boston, said of President Graybill: 

The college is fortunate above all in its president, a man of great breadth of sym- 
pathy, solid acquirements, valuable experience, and. thorough knowledge of the edu- 
cational needs of the people in this interesting portion of the country. 

ST. AGNES ACADEMY. 

St. Agnes Academy is a school of the Sisters of St. Dominic, enjoy- 
ing, by virtue of its charter, coUegiate^rights and privileges. The 
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biiildiiigd Ktaiid in the ('enter of extensive and liigUy improved groands 
in u retired part of the city of Memphis. The institatioii dates from 
January 1, 1H50. It was established through the instmmentality of 
Eev. T. L. Grace, pastor of St. Peter's, Memphis. He secured a number 
of Si.st<^rs from the Dominican C/onveut at St Oatherine'Sy Kentucky, 
and they were incorporated as th(i St. Agnes Female Literary Society. 
ProviouH to the war and for some years after the patronage of the school 
was larg(^ irom all the Southern States, but it has fedleu off since then, 
owing to the establishment of so many other schools and to the disas- 
trous effects of yellow-fever epidemics. That St. Agnes lias excellent 
graduates is evidence<l by the fact that the young lady who is now for 
the second term superintendent of county schools is an alumnus of the 
academy. 

CITMBERLAND FEMALE GOLLSaE. 

Cumberland Female College was organized in 1850 and placed under 
the management and control of the Middle Tennessee Synod of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church. It was located in the town of 
McMinnvillc, in Middle Tennessee, at the foot of the Cumberland range, 
whi(;h is in full view east and south. The war forced the school to 
close and left of its building nothing but naked walls. Despite the 
disheartening i)rospcct the building was refitted and the school 
reopened; and now it is on a firmer basis than ever. Becentlytwo 
wings were added to the original college building, mijdng a total 
frontage of over 200 feet. In 1888 the board of trustees leased the 
Xnoperty and transferred the financial management to the Cumberland 
Female College Association for a term of years, retaining for them- 
selves only such duties as the charter renders obligatory. The college 
has in all departments twelve teachers. The president, who is also 
professor of languages and nsitural science, is H". J. Finney, A. M. The 
presidents since the foundation of the school have been: lEtev. A. M. 
Stone, 1851-'55 ; Rev. J. M. Gill, 1855-'57 ; D. M. Donnell, A, M., 1867-^ J 
A. M. Buruey, A. M., 1871-'80, and IT. J. Finney, A. M., 1880. 

niBLIOORAPHICAL NOTE. 

See McDonuold's History of the Cumberland Presbyterian Choroh. 

COLUMBIA ATHEN-^UM. 

Columbia AthensQum is one of the old and well-established aehoolB of 
the State and consequently enjoys the advantages which the memmes 
and traditions of years always give to an institution of learning. In 
1837 Kev. Franklin Gillette Smith, A. M., who had begun teaching as 
long ago as 1812, left Lynchburg, Va., and came to live and teach in 
Columbia, Maury County, Middle Tennessee. From 1838 to 1862 he 
was the principal of the Columbia Female Institute, in 1852 he founded 
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the AthenaBum, and iu 1858 he secured its incorporation by the legisla- 
ture with a self-perpetuating board of trustees, independent of any 
e:^ternal control. The Athenseum is thus free from all ecclesiasticsd 
restraint. Mr. Smith, assisted by his able and accomplished wife, Sarah 
Ann Smith, administered the affairs of the school until his death, in 
186G. Mrs. Smith succeeded her husband. When she died, in 1871, 
her oldest son, Eobert D. Smith, A. m., stepped into her place. Thufi 
the Athenaeum has never felt the friction resulting from the discordant 
policies of presidents holding diverse views. 

The college grounds are 16 acres in extent and lie at the western 
edge of Columbia. Grounds and buildings are worth $100,000 accord- 
ing to the published report of the United States Commissioner of 
Education for 1887-'88. The buildings are situated on an elevation partly 
covered by a grove of forest trees and affording a wide view of the 
town and the surrounding country. The buildings are the main Doric 
structure, 115 by 75 feet; Davis Hall, the boarding department; the 
rotunda and pavilion; the rectory; the gymnasium; and various out- 
houses. The library contains nearly 10,000 volumes. There are $4,000 
worth of scientific apparatus, a large museum of natural-history si>eci- 
mens, and a fine art collection. At the present writing the AthensBum 
employs, including the president, twenty- three officers and teachers. 
Much of this talent is devoted to primary and preparatory pupils. The 
annual enrollment during the thirty-nine years of the Athenaeum's his- 
torjr* has ranged from 125 to 350 and she counts her alumni by the 
thousands. 

BROWNSVILLE FEMALE COLLEGE. 

This board could not but feel, however, that the endowment of Union University 
[Baptist college at Murfreesboro] at best but half supplied our educational desider* 
atum ; could not but feel our dependence ui>on others in a matter of great and vital 
importance to ourselves as a denomination while wo remained destitute of the means 
of educating our own daughters. 

The above is taken from a report of the board of education to the 
Baptist General Association of Tennessee in 1848. Pursuant to the 
sentiment here expressed the board had the year before applied for 
and received a charter for the Tennessee Female Institute. At the 
meeting of the Baptist General Association in 1849 the association 
requested the trustees of Tennessee Female Institute to take measures 
for putting the proposed school into operation as soon as practicable. 

In the proceedings of the West Tennessee Baptist convention in 
1850 we find that a building committee was appointed to accept $10,000 
that had been subscribed by the Baptist church of Brownsville for the 
purpose of securing the location of the female institute contemplated 
by the convention and to purchase a site in or near Brownsville. The 
committee was also authorized to raise the additional funds necessary 
to improve the site and erect a building. What connection the plans 
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and ofibrts of tlio Baptist General Association to establish a female 
school had with those of the West Tennessee Baptist Gonveution we 
do not know. The Brownsville school, it seems, obtained a charter of 
its own in 1852 nnder tlie Ic^al name of West Tennessee Baptist 
Female College. The members of the first board of trustees were 
appointed by the West Tennessee Baptist convention. Thereafter the 
board was self-perpetnatin;^. The scluKd remained the proi)erty of the 
West Tennessee Baptist Convention nntil the latter was merged in the 
Baptist General Convention of Tennessee in 1874. Since then it has 
been owned by the Brownsville Baptist Chnrch, altliongh controlled 
by the self- perpetuating board of trustees. The members of the board 
are all Baptists, though not necessarily communicants of the Browns- 
ville church. 

The college was opened in September, 1851, with Rev. Harvey Ball, 
professor of languages, in charge. Kev. John B. White, A. M., presi- 
dent of Wake Forest College, North Carolina, was called to the presi- 
dency, but owing to sickness in his family he did not definitely enter 
upon his duties until Sei)tember, 1853. After holding the presidency 
a year or two. Prof. White was succeeded by W. W. Hawkins, of Ken- 
tucky, who was, howev(M*, only president pro Um. Eev. Dr. William 
Slidtou was i)resident from 185() to 18(>0. During the war the college 
was suspended and Dr. Shelton taught a private school in the college 
buildings. Brownsville College was fortunate enough not to suffer 
any loss to her grounds and buildings from the war. At the head of 
the college since the presidency of Dr. Shelton have been Bev. A. B. 
Cabanis«, a returned missionary to China, 186(>-'68j Rev. I. R. Bran- 
ham, lS(}8-'70; Bev. Dr. G. W. Johnson, ISTG-'TSj R. A. Binford, 
1878-'80; ]\Iisses Sue Young and Mary Thomas, 1880-'81j Patrick H. 
Eager, A. M., 1881-'87; Rev. J. D. Anderson, A. M., 1887-'88, and Rev. 
Th. Smith, A. M., 1888 — . Prof. Smith was for eight years professor of 
Latin in Georgetown College, Georgetown, Ky. 

The administration of President Smith has been energetic and pro- 
gi^essive. The attendance has grown rapidly, being 99, 136, and 187 for 
the last three years, in order. The most elementary instruction is given 
at the same time that calculus and Greek, astronomy, and Anglo-Saxon 
are taught. It is the president's ambition to put scholarship npon as 
firm a basis here as it is at any American female college. For mistress 
of arts, the highest degree of the institution, successful examinations 
must be passed in the schools of English, Latin, French, German, nat- 
ural science, mental and moral science, mathematics, history, x>olitical 
economy, and civics. Greek, calculus. Anglo-Saxon, and Spanish are, 
offered as optional studies. 

BIIJUOGUAPIIICAL NOTE. 

See minutes of proceedings of the Baptist General Association of 
Tennessee and of the West Tennessee Baptist Convention. 
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SOULE COLLEGE. 

Sotde College was founded at Murfreesboro in 1852 by the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South and remained under its auspices until 1889. 
The presidents of the college during this time were Eev. D. D. Moore, 
Eev. J. B. West, d. d., and Rev. John R. Thompson, A. M. President 
Thompson bought the property of the school from the church confer- 
ence. In 1889 he sold it to J. G. Paty, the present owner. Mr. Paty 
is also secretary and treasurer of the college and professor of Greek. 
Dr. Z. C. Graves, the celebrated president of Mary Sharp College, 
resigned in 1889 and was secured for the presidency of Soule College. 
A number of his colleagues, having resigned at the same time, came 
with him to Murfreesboro. Prof. Paty was one of them. The new 
administration is succeeding. The enrollment of pupils last year was 
208. The college building has been enlarged, the faculty strengthened, 
and new apparatus procured. For the degree of B. A. either Latin or 
Greek is required and for M. A. both are necessary. 

The curriculum haa "been arranged to meet the imperative demands for a broader 
and deeper education for woman. AM superficial training is deprecated as unworthy 
of the aims of earnest students. The main idea has been and shall be to teach the 
student to think. 

TENNESSEE FEMALE COLLEGE. 

Chartered in 1856 and opened in 1857, Tennessee Female College was 
the work chiefly of John Marshall, a gifted lawyer of Franklin. The 
school was placed under the patronage of the Tennessee annual con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church South. The ownership of the 
property was vested in a stock company. The first president was John 
M. Sharp and the second was a Mr. Callendar. With the fall of Fort 
Donelson, in February, 1862, the school was closed. After the battle of 
Franklin the college building was used as a hospital for wounded 
soldiers. From 1865 to 1868 the school was in the hands of one Cal- 
laghan. During this period the institution did not prosper. When 
the college was committed to the fostering care of the Tennessee an- 
nual conference it was encumbered with a debt of $6,000 or $7,000. 
By 1868 the debt had swelled to $10,000. For this sum the school 
was now sold to R. K. Hargrove, since become a bishop of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church South, who conducted it for five years. It was 
then bought by William J. Yaughn, for many years a professor in the 
University of Alabama, now a professor in Vanderbilt University. 
Dr. Vaughn was president of Tennessee Female College from 1873 to 
1878. In 1878 Dr. Hargrove repurchased the property and ran the 
school for two years. He and Yaughn raised the standard of the insti- 
tution above the level of the ordinary female school in Tennessee, but 
the uplift was owing to the individual impetus imparted by able presi- 
dents and not to permanent conditions. In 1880 Dr. Hargrove leased 
the school to Mrs. M. E. Clark. After his election to the bishopric, in 
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1882, he gave llio property U) his cliiklren. At the expiration of Mrs, 
Clark's lease, in 1885, the property was purchased by Mr. Thomas 
Edgerton. In 18SG the college building was destroyed by fire. It was 
rebuilt by a stock couipany and Edgerton was continaed as president 
Very n^ontly the school has l)ecn leased to Eev. Wlbur P. Wilson, of 
Arkansas. 

ST. CECILIA ACADEMY. 

St. Cecilia Academy, Nashville, is another school of the Dominican 
Sisters. It was founded in ISCU) by the Rt. Eev. J. Whealan and put 
in ch<arge of Dominican Sisters from Ohio. In 1861 a charter was 
obtsuned. The school did not decline during the war, bat continued in 
succesafiil operation. It was at first under the patronage of its founder, 
later under that of the Rt. Rev. P. A. Feehan, and now under that of 
the Rt. Rev. J. Rademacher. The cuijpculum comprises primary, inter- 
mediate, preparatory, and academic courses. The school numbers gen- 
erally about 100. St. Cecilia is beautiflilly situated, just north of the 
city limits, on an eminence overlooking the valley of the Ciunberland. 

ward's SEMINARY. 

There is no better known female school in the South than Ward's 
Seminary. Between 3,500 and 4,000 girls and young women have been 
educated within its walls and about 000 have received its diploma. 
The school was founded at Nashville in 1865 by Rev. William E. Ward,- 
D. D., a graduate of Cumberland University, Lebanon, in the class of 
1851. The seminary was opened on the comer of Summer and Cedar 
streets, but in 18GG it was removed to its present site on Spruce street, 
between Chuich and Broad. The location is very central, being witliin 
easy distance of the depots, theaters, churches, and of the business 
quarter of the city. The cost of buildings and grounds has been 
$125,000. 

Tho fieminary is four etories high above the basement aud contains 70 toouki, • 
largo practice hall, a chapel 104 by 40 feet, well lighted and ventilated and hand- 
souicly furnished with modern school furniture, and recitation, art, and nrnaio 
rooms. 

In 1887 Dr. Ward died and J. B. Hancock, A. M., a graduate of Cum- 
berland University, was elected principal. During Prof. Hancock's 
administration the enrollment of the seminary reached i>erhai>s the 
highest point in its liistory, 346 in 1889-W. In the spring of 1891 
Ward's Seminary was sold to the Presbyterian Cooperative Association 
of Nashville. Heretofore the institution had been nondenominationaL 
The new management appointed to the headship of the schodl Bev. B. 
H. Charles, D. D., a gentleman of fifteen years' experience in oondact- 
ing girls' schools. Tlie seminary has at the present time eighteen 
instructors. It usually, also, has courses of lectures by one or moifi 
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Yanderbilt professors. Hereafter there will be written examinations, 
a distinct advance npon the i>ast. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTK. 

See Crew's History of Kasliville. 

WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE. 

Wesleyan Female College, an institution under Methodist sui>ervi- 
sion, was opened at Brownsville in 1867 and chartered in 1870. Its 
founder, Eev. John WiUiams, A. m., has been its president during nearly 
the whole of its history. Mr. Williams died in March, 1891, and in Jane 
Mr. T. W. Crowder was elected his successor. And now, after being 
closed a year, the college will resume its work. The average attend- 
ance has been about GO and the number of graduates more than 100. 
The property is worth $0,000. It is unproductive. 

MARTIN FEMALE COLLEGE. 

Martin Female College, Pulaski, Giles County, has a i)ermanent 
productive fund of $30,000, the only female school in Tennessee that 
can boast of being endowed to any considerable amount. Thomas 
Martin, its founder, who died in 1870, was a public-spirited and philan- 
thropic citizen and one of the foremost mwi in the history of Giles 
County. His love for his fellow-citizens, among whom he had lived 
and accumulated his wealth, prompted him to found a school for their 
daughters. Accordingly, in his will he set apart $35,000 for that pur- 
pose, $30,000 in Tennessee G per cent bonds and $5,000 in cash. The 
interest on the bonds was to be paid, as it matured and was collected, 
to the officers of the Methodist Episcopal Church South at Pulaski, to 
be appropriated by them for purchasing grounds and erecting build- 
ings for a female school, and after that was accomplished to be used in 
part payment of teachers in the school thus founded. Mr. Martin had 
been a promiuent and zealous member of the Pulaski Church. The 
$5,000 were to be paid over to the trustees of the school, or, if no trus. 
tees were appointed, to the officers of the church to be expended for 
the use and benefit of the school. 

The officers of the church accepted the gift and intrusted its admin- 
istration wholly to a board of nine trustees, reserving the right to nom- 
inate to vacancies in the board and stipulating that vacancies should 
be tilled out of such nominations. Five of the trustees were Methodists, 
prominent officers of the Pulaski Church, and four were not. The 
president of the board, John C. Brown, Governor of Tennessee, was not 
aMethodist. With these trustees as corporators a charter was obtained 
for Martin Female College. The stipulation as to vacancies in the 
board of trustees was inserted in the charter, which embodied also a 
I>rovision insuring to the trustees the exclusive control and manage- 
ment of the college and another eommending the college to the foster- 
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iiig care of the Teiiiieasee annual conference of the Methodist Episco- 
cal Church South. 

The [fift of Thomas Martin was supplemented by $16,000 subscribed 
by citizens of G iles County without regard to denomination. The school 
was formally ori;anized and began its corporate existence in 1870, but 
did not comi)]cte its building till 1874. 

In 1887 litigation was instituted against the trustees and lessees of 
IVIartin Female College and against the officers of the Pulaski Methodist 
Church questioning the foundation of the college, asking for a new 
construction of the will and praying for the voidance of the charter. 
Although the school had been managed by a board of trustees appointed 
by the ^lethodist Church of Pulaski, the people of Pulaski and Giles 
County regarded it as unsectarian and as hardly denominational 
even. The principals of the school at this time were Misses Ida E. 
II()o<l and Susan L. Ileron, the one a Friend, the other a Presbyterian. 
Their lease expired June 1, 1887, and strong objections were made to 
its renewal. It was asserted that in law Martin Female College was 
the property and was subject to the control of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, represented by the Tennessee annual conference. The 
will of Thomas Martin, it was claimed, contemplated such ownership 
and control. The suit was brought at the instigation of Rev. T. J. 
Duncan, presiding elder of the district in which Pulaski was located, 
and was approved and sanctioned by the Tennessee annual conference. 
The officers of the local church sided with the college, and considerable 
bitterness was engendered by the controversy. It was not finally 
settled until the supreme court had adjudicated upon it. The decision 
was in favor of the college, and against those who sought to alter the 
existing status. 

During the pendency of this litigation Mrs. O. M^ Spofford, daughter 
of Thomas Martin and sole residuary legatee under his will, filed an- 
other suit against the corporation, asking for a further construction of 
the will and alleging that only the interest upon the $30,000 of Tennes- 
see State bonds was intended to be given to the school, and that when 
the bonds matured they would revert to the estate and become her 
property as sole residuary legatee. This suit also went through the in- 
ferior and supreme courts and was decided in favor of the school. The 
$30,000 in bonds were decreed to the corporation as a perpetual endow- 
ment fund for the school, the interest only to be consumed and the 
principal to be kept inviolate. Soon afterwards these bonds were taken 
up by the State and in their stead non-negotiable certificates for a like 
amount were issued direct to the college corporation. The interest 
upon these at 6 per cent per annum is promptly paid every half year. 
The yearly interest of $1,800 and a nominal rental of $500 paid by the 
lessees constitute a fund which the trustees use in building up the col- 
ege property, making permanent additions and improvements. The 
'^'^i '^.state and furnishings are valued at $35,000. 
..iffona Ri^o'i qriH Hcrou coutiuued at the head of the school uatil the 
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expiration of their second lease in 1890, when they removed to Nash- 
ville and opened Belmont College. Their administration was a complete 
success. They were succeeded by Eev. E. M. Saunders, at that time 
principal of East Mississippi Female College, Meridian, Miss. Mr. 
Saunders has had extensive experience as an educator, having taught 
at Norfolk, Ya., and for several years in Germany. His wife is a most 
scholarly and cultured woman, speaks several modern languages, and 
teaches them with success. She is also an exceptional teacher of Eng- 
lish and Anglo-Saxon. 

Martin College is doing good work. A noteworthy feature is the 
oflfering of post-graduate courses. Last year advanced work was done 
in the schools of mathematics and English. Prof. William M. Basker- 
vill, of Vanderbilt University, had supervision over the English course. 
A student completing this course receives a special diploma from the 
college countersigned by Prof. Baskervill. Special diplomas have also 
been granted in mathematics. John S. Wilkes, an able attorney of 
Pulaski, is the successor of Gov. John C. Brown as president of the 
board of trustees of Martin Female College. The most cordial relations 
now exist between the school and the Tennessee annual conference. 
Mr. Saunders is a member of that body. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Manuscript history by John S. Wilkes, president of board of trustees; 
Pulaski Citizen, August 18, 1887 (contains demurrer and answer of 
lessees and trustees of the college and of officers of Pulaski Church 
in suit brought against them). 

CLARA CONWAY INSTITUTE. 

Miss Clara Conway has been a long time prominent in teachers' in- 
stitutes and in educational associations. In 1877 she left a position in 
the public schools of Memphis to open a high-^ade school for girls. 
She began with 50 pupils, one assistant, and $300 of borrowed money. 
In 1884--'85 a number of public-spirited citizens of Memphis came to 
her assistance, a stock company was organized, the school incorporated, 
and a building erected. Miss Conway proposed to call the school the 
Margaret Fuller School, but the trustees named it, instead the Clara 
Conway Institute. From the small beginning of fourteen years ago 
the institute has grown until now its roll of pupils reaches 300 and its 
property is valued at $75,000. The "Home " for boarders is situated 
in a 3-acre grove 4 squares from the school building. The whole fourth 
floor is equipped for a gymnasium and is under the charge of a lady 
pupil of Dr. Sargent, of Harvard. Clara Conway Institute prepares 
for the women's colleges — Yassar, Wellesley, etc. — but it does not 
boast of being a college itself. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE. 

See Cosmop<ilitan for June, 1891. 
3060 TENN 17 
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THE UIGBEE SCHOOL. 

Miss Jenny M. Higbcc was for ten years principal of fhe Memphis 
Public nigli School for girls and in that capacity did much to elevate 
the standard of the public-school system of Memphis. For three years 
she was in cliargo of a private school established by some clergymen 
of the Presbyterian and other cimrches. In 1879 she opened fhe Hig- 
bee School, a private non-sectarian school for girls of all ages and all 
sta<?es of advancement. About the year 1883 some of the citizens of 
Meini)lii.s bought and remodeled the building, which had theretofore 
be<»n rented, and in addition erected a new building for the use and 
benefit of tlie school in perpetuit3\ Although there is a stock company, 
^^Miss IIi<i:l>ee is virtually' the proprietor of the school and to her are 
referred all matters connected with its welfare.'' 

The nigbeo School can not be too highly commended in that it does 
not profess to be a college, but claims only to fit for college. Its cer- 
tificate admits to Vassar and Wellesley. Its "regular course^ does 
somewhat more than prepare for college, and collegiate studies may be 
pursued if the pupil wishes it. Miss Higbee deprecates the limita- 
tion of the word " college,'' and would hail the day when the highest 
male institutions in the State should ojien their doors to men and women 
alike. The K(^becca Higbee Scholarship, founded in 1888, secures to 
its beneficiary the income of $5,000. The holder may be a student of 
the Higbee School or may carry on studies at a higher institation. The 
holder for 1890-^91 was a graduate of Miss Higbee's Ibid a Btudent at 
Vassar. 

NASHVILLE COLLEGE FOR YOXTNO LADIES. 

On Broad and Yauxliall streets in Nashville stand three large brick 
buildings covering a half acre of ground. The one immediately on the 
corner of Broad and Yauxhall is tall and massive. It is five stories 
high above the basement and extends 108 feet along Broad and 68 
along Vauxhall. Further back on Vauxhall stands another farick, ftrar 
stories high, with a frontage of 100 and a depth of 140 feet. Between 
the two larger buildings is another four-story brick 110 by 50 JEeet. The 
first of these buildings is not yet completed; the second was ereeted 
in 1882, and the third in 1888. These commodious structures are the 
home of the Nashville College for Young Ladies, and represent better 
than anything else can the growth of the school from 104 pupils in 1881 
to 413 in 1891. The institution took rise in the desire of the Methodists 
of Nashville, the center of Southern Methodism, to see in ISTashville a 
girls' school of their own denomination. It was in response to this 
desire that Eev. George W. P. Price, D. D., of Alabama, opened on 
South Spruce street, in September, 1880, the Nashville College for Toang 
Ladies, at his own expense, with the assurance that if it proved suc- 
cessful the means would be forthcoming for its enlargement. It did 
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succeed, the fands were raised, aud a charter was obtained in Kovem- 
ber, 1881. In November, 1882, the school was removed to its new 
quarters on Yauxhall street. 

Although it is a Methodist institution, ^' Price's SchooP'is not under 
the control or care of any conference or number of conferences. There 
is, however, a charter restraint laid upon the election to vacancies in 
the board of trustees; such elections are subject to the confirmation of 
the board of trustees of Vanderbilt University. But that board appears 
never to have exercised its right. 

In the spring of 1889 Dr. Price was enabled by the addition of a new 
building to fit up the old chapel as a gymnasium for his own pupils and 
for the girls and ladies of the city who wished to attend. The work of 
the college is organized in a number of departments, viz: Kindergar- 
ten, primary, intermediate, academic, collegiate, modem languagesj art, 
music, and post-graduate. A special comparative study is made of the 
literature of different languages. The library is small, but it is Com- 
posed of valuable books of reference and is so classified as to facilitate 
their use. Dr. D. C. Kelley was instrumental in raising the funds for 
the inauguration of the ^N'ashville College for Young Ladies on a larger 
scale, and he has always been the president of its board of trustees. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Crew's History of ISTashville; Our College, August, 1891 (published at 
Nashville College for Young Ladies); manuscript notes by Dr. Price; 
minutes Yanderbilt University board of trustees. 

CENTENARY COLLEaE. 

Centenary College is owned and controlled by the Holston Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church South. The college sit« is a 
6-acre tract in the city of Cleveland, lower East Tennessee, laid off in 
walks and drives and adorned with lawns, fountains, trees, and statu- 
ary. The college buildings are of brick, trimmed with stone, and con- 
sist of a central building four stories in height and two wings three stories 
high, the whole presenting a front of 320 feet. Besides these there is 
a small two-story music hall in course of construction, in addition to 
various outbuildings. The property of the college is valued at $100,000 
and is free of debt. Centenary College is one of the offerings of Chris- 
tians of the Wesleyan faith on occasion of the centenary of organized 
Methodism in America, 1884. Rev. George E. Stuart was the prime 
mover in the enterprise. The erection of the buildings began in 1vj84, 
and had progressed so far in 1885 as to admit of the openiog of the col- 
lege. The faculty consisted of Eev. D. Sullins, A. M., D. D., president; 
Rev. George R. Stuart, A. m., i^rofessor of natural sciences and higher 
English; Rev. J. A. Stubblefield, A. m., professor of Latin and mathe- 
matics, and of six lady teachers. The attendance the first year was 
100; in 1890-'91 it had reached 200. Thirteen teachers are now em- 
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ployed. Rev. Mr. Stuart, the leading spirit in the founding of Cente- 
nary Collogc, is no longer in its faculty, but is the pastor of Centenary 
Church, Chattanooga. 

BELMONT COLLEGE. 

Belmont College, opened in the autunm of 1890, adds one more to 
Nashville's many schools. Its founders were Miss Ida E. Hood and 
Miss Susan L. Heron, who were five years at the head of Martin Col- 
lege, Pulaski, Tenn. Misses Uood and Heron are the principals of the 
school and the owners of the property; and with the assistance of a 
business manager manage the afiairs of the institution. Belmont Col- 
lege is in the country, yet it is only 2 or 3 miles from the heart of the 
city. The site is almost ideal — the antebellum residence of a wealthy 
Southern family, renewed and rebeautified by the hand of taste and 
skill. The extensive grounds, already beautiful by nature, have also 
received the touch of art. Near by is Roger Williams University, and 
a little farther off Vanderbilt University. Besides a beautifiil environ- 
ment Belmont College has a good equipment for educational work. It 
claims a well-iilled library, a well-equipped gymnasium, and a splendid 
laboratory. The corps of teachers and the list of lecturers are large. 
Among the lecturers for 1890-'91 were Maurice Thompson and a number 
of Vanderbilt professors, one of whom gave a course of twelve lectures. 
The patronage of Belmont promises to be large; at its first oi>ening 
many applicants for admission were turned away for want of accommo- 
dations. 



CHAPTER XL 



COLLEGES FOR NEGROES. 

FISK UNIVERSITY. 

WORK OF AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION — FIRST SCHOOL AMONG THE 

NEGROES. 

The American Missionary Association of New York, a society sus- 
tained by the Congregational churches of the Northern States, was 
founded in 1846. It was this organization, conceived in no friendly 
spirit to the institution of slavery, that established the first school 
among the Negroes of the South. On September 17, 1861, five months 
after the Civil war began, it opened a school among the fugitive slaves 
that took refuge under the guns of Fort Monroe. The association, fol- 
lowing in the wake of the Union army, but not retreating when it dis- 
banded, pushed with vigor its work of evangelizing and educating the 
Negro race. In 1863 it had 83 ministers and teachers among the freed- 
men ; in 1864, 250, and in 1868, 632. " During several years after the 
war it supported annually upwards of 500 missionaries and teachers 
in the South and numbered over 40,000 pupils in its schools." By the 
year 1876 it had founded seven chartered colleges in as many different 
States, in addition to twenty-five normal and other schools. 

In August, 1865, Rev. E. M. Cravath and Rev. E. P. Smith, agents 
of the American Missionary Association, came to Nashville to open a 
school for the Negroes. They found that the noble J. G. McKee, " a 
man who could not live selfishly," had already been teaching among 
them for two years. They found also Prof. John Ogden, representing 
the Western Freedmen's Aid Commission. After many ineffectual 
attempts to secure a house for a school they came upon the " Railroad 
Hospital," a group of buildings lying west of the Chattanooga depot 
that had been used for hospital purposes by the Federal troops. These 
buildings could not be had without buying the land upon which 
they stood. Sixteen thousand dollars was the price asked. Neither 
the American Missionary Association nor the Western Freedmen's Aid 
Commission had the funds to buy the land, and had not Cravath, Smith, 
and Ogden become individually responsible for the purchase money 
the project must have failed. They raised $4,000 in cash among them- 
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selves and a lew others and gave their notes for the balance. After- 
war<lK the i)roperty and the school established there passed under the 
conipleto control of the American Missionary Association by its assump- 
tion of these notes and by its absoriition of the Western Freedmen's 
Aid Commission. 

All three men, Smith, Cravath, and Ogden, had been connected with 
the Union army, — Smith as secretary of the Christian Commission, 
O^den as an oili(*er, and Cravath as a chaplain. Ogden liad been 
before th(^ war a professor in the Minnesota State Iformal School, and 
was therefore not without experience as a teacher. Oravatli's father 
was an abolitionist and he himself had been educated at antislayery 
Oberlin. 

OPENING OF TUU FISK. 

Gen. Clinton B. Fisk, the head of the Freedmen's Bureau for Ken- 
tu(;ky and Tennessee, took such an active interest iu the projected 
school and did so much for it tliat it was named in Ms honor. Fisk 
School was opened January 0, 186C, with Prof. John Ogden as principaL 
So eager were the l^egroes to learn that for two years the attendance 
numbered upwards of 1,200. For a year or two the instruction given 
was very elementary. But in 1867 the establishment in Nashville of 
public schools for colored children relieved the Fisk School of much of 
this kind of work. The progress made by its pupils was creating a 
demand for higher education. Tlie Fisk was in duty bound to meet 
this demand, for it had been the avowed purpose of its founders to 
furnish educational advantages of as high a character m the Kegio 
should show himself capable of using. They ever kept before them 
the ideal of an institution of learning of the ^ghest class, where 
the teachers and leaders of an emancipated race should be trained. 
For these reasons Fisk University was chartered on August 22, 1867, 
with George Whipple, E. M. Cravath, Charles Crosby, John Ogden, 
Joseph H. Barnum, W. W. Mallory, John Lawrence, John Buhm, and 
J. J. Cary as trustees. 

A donation of $7,000 from the Freedmen's Bureau, supplemented by 
funds of the American Missionary Association, enabled the trustees to 
repair the buildings and to erect a chapel and a dormitory and have 
them ready for use by 1869. An annual approxniation of $800 team the 
Peabody fund afforded aid to indigent students. -The previoos expe- 
rience of Prof. Ogden as a normal teacher fitted him for the nonnal 
work that was now undertaken. 

TEACHERS GO OUT F&OM FISX. 

Teachers for the colored schools began to go out flrom VUk as early 
as 1868, and in a few years they were scattered all over the South, 
teaching thousands of children in the Sabbath and day sehools. 

In 18G8 a church was organized for the benefit of the Realty and sta- 
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dentS; with Pro£ H« S. Bennett as pastor. Tke school had from 
the first a decidedly religious tone. Indeed^ "the eon version of new 
students was confidently looked for and more earnestly sought than 
their progress in letters.'' 

A. K. SPEirCB BECOMES PRESIDENT. 

In 1870 Prof. A. K. Spence succeeded Pro£ Ogden as principal of the 
the school. The views of Prof. Ogden and the American Missionary 
Association were not in harmony. Being a normal school man, Ogden 
wished to see Fisk continue merely a normal school and did not sym- 
pathize with the purpose of ultimately developing it into a college. 
The first college classes were organized in 1871; in 1875 two young 
men and two young women graduated with the degree of bachelor of 
arts. 

The old buildings in which the Fisk was quartered were unsuited to 
school purposes; besides they were falling into decay. The American 
Missionary Association was not able to put up new buildings* Yet 
new buildings had to be put up or the school had to sacrifice its hopes 
of futiire growth and expansion. The need had become a crying ome. 
Who was to meet it? 

THE JUBILEE SINGERS. 

George L. White fought in the Civil War as an officer on the staff of 
Gen. OUnton B. Fisk. After the war he filled a clerk's position in the 
Freedmen's Bureau, still under Gen. Fisk. During the early days of 
the Fisk School he became instructor in vocal music. Besides this, he 
soon made himself indispensable as treasurer of the school and general 
business man. His ability in training voices proved remarkable — so 
much so that he ventured on giving several public concerts in IN'ash- 
ville, Memphis, and Chattanooga, which were very successful. He it 
was who came to the rescue at this emergency in the history of the uni- 
versity. " He conceived the idea of coining the slave melodies of the 
old plantation and the campmeeting into gold and silver." The diffi- 
culties were many, but a few Mends had faith in the plan. Mr. White 
applied to Gen. Fisk, then living in St. Louis, for a loan of $300 with 
which to take his singers north of ttie Ohio Eiver. Thp general dis- 
countenanced the foolhardy scheme and told Mr. White ^^ to stay at 
home and do his work.'' To this Mr. White replied tiiat he " trusted in 
God and not in Gen. Fisk." " Taking the little money that was left in 
the university treasury, after buying provisions to last the school a few 
days, putting with it all his own, and borrowing on his own notes an 
amount whose payment, if the venture was a failure, would strip him 
of every penny of his property, he started out with barely enough money 
to set his party in working order on the northern side of the Ohio 
River." The troupe left !N"ashville October C, 1871, and went first to 
Cincinnati. After singing there and in several Ohio towns it went to 
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New York and the New Kiijj;laii(l States. At times it seemed that the 
uiulertakiiig would have t(» ho abandoned, for it was not even paying 
its way. As yet the eoinpauy had no name. At last Mr. White hit 
npon one that might bo <'a11ed the salvation of the enterprise, the 
<< Jubih'e Singers/' The tide soon turned. Crowds came to hear these 
poor ex-slaves sing the songs they had sung in their bondage. These 
songs were unique. Kortherii audiences had never heard anything Uke 
them before. The nuisical erities were compelled to acknowledge that 
they possessed something of genuine melody. Regarding their origin 
and comi)osition it has been said: << They are never composed after the 
manner of ordinary niusie, but spring into life ready-made firom the 
white heat of religious fervor during some protracted meeting in church 
or camp. They eonie from no musical cultivation whatever, bnt are the 
simple, ecstatic utterances of wholly untutored minds." Of the twenty- 
four men and women who, at one time or another, belonged to the 
Jubilee Singers, twenty had been slaves and three were of slave 
parentage. 

By May, 1872, the Jubilee Singers had netted $20,000. The next sea- 
son was equall}'' successful. In the spring of 1874 they went to Eng- 
land. There the treatment accorded them by the Queen and many of 
the most i)rominent peoi>le of the kingdom, including Prime Minister 
Gladstone, at once opened the way to success. As the result of this 
tour of the United Kingdom, 850,000 were added to the $40,000 already 
made in America. The total was swelled to $100,000 by gifts of appa- 
ratus, books, furmture, etc. 

JUBILKE HALL. 

As soon as the success of the Jubilee Singers was assured, measures 
were takcm to erect new buildings and enlarge the facilities of the uni- 
versity. Twenty-five ac'res of land were bought on Fort Gillenii one mile 
northwest of the capitol. The site is slightly elevated, conducing to 
good health and affording a fine view of Nashville and the acyacent 
country. Ground was broken for the new building January 1, 1873; 
the corner stone was laid October 1,18735 ^^^ ^7 January 1, 1876, 
" Jubilee Hall" was ready for dedication. Jubilee Hall is a beautiful 
building. It is in the form of an L^ having an east front of 145 feet, 
and a south front of 128 feet; is built of pressed brick in modem Eng- 
lish style; is five stories in height, including basement; contains 120 
rooms; and is heated by steam, and supplied with gas and water. 

On the 1st of January, 1876, just as the nation was entering on its 
centennial year, Jubilee Hall was dedicated to the cause of religion 
and education. !Never before was dedicated such a house as this, a 
house Avhicli is the songs of a race transmuted into an tkgency tar fho 
uplifting of the race. This thought was beautifully expressed by one 
of the speakers : 

Some Olio lias said that " architectare is frozen music.'' The mnflic of the JuUleo 
Singers has rolled over this land and swept across the ocean, moTing the hearta and 
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calling forth the tears of vast multitudes; and it is now by a magic touch consoli- 
dated into this substantial and beautiful building. 

Above the platform were draped in loving embrace the flags of Eng- 
land and America, significant of the part that each had contributed to 
this day's rejoicing. A large number of whites were present, many of 
them prominent in public and private life. Several addresses were 
made. Two of them were noteworthy as expressive of the attitude of 
the Southern people towards Negro education. Gen. Fisk, president of 
the board of trustees, said that the first considerable sum of money put 
into his hands for the education of the colored race was given him by 
a Southern man, Dr. A. L. P. Green. Commenting on this statement 
of Gen. Fisk, Dr. John B. McFerrin, senior secretary of the missionary 
society of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, used these words: 

I want you, Gen. Fisk, and all others to understand that the Southern people, as 
far as my information extends — that is, the inteUigent, patriotic, and Christian peo- 
ple of the South with, perhaps, a few exceptions — rejoice in the education and eleva- 
tion of the colored people and fully appreciate the grand work you are doing for 
them. I stand on my native soil and bear this testimony. It meets the hearty coop- 
eration and sincere approbation of all Christian people. 

K. M. CRAVATH BECOMES PRESIDENT. 

Prior to 1875 the American Missionary Association had planned the 
work and shaped the policy of Fisk University and no one had been 
given the powers of a president. But in this year Dr. E. M. Cravath, 
who had, perhaps, played the leading rdle in the founding of the uni- 
versity, was elected president. As field secretary of the association he 
had given the school the benefit of his zeal in its cause and his interest 
in its welfare. Now he assumed entire control of its affairs and became 
responsible for its success. 

When Jubilee Hall was dedicated the Jubilee Singers were in Eng- 
land, whither they had gone in March, 1875. President Cravath was 
with them. From England the company made trips to Switzerland, 
Holland, and Germany. In 1878 they disbanded after singing almost 
continuously for seven years. Something over $150,000 had been the 
reward of their labors. 

LIVINGSTONE HALL. 

It was not long before the growing needs of Fisk University de- 
manded larger accommodations. JubUee Hall would no longer suffice. 
The Idea of building Livingstone Missionary Hall originated with the 
Jubilee Singers while in England in 1876. Several thousand dollars for 
the purpose were raised in Europe, but it was to the gifb of $60,000 from 
an American lady, Mrs. Valeria G. Stone, of Maiden, Mass., that the 
erection of Livingstone Hall was mainly due. Though ground was first 
broken m 1877, it was not until the session of 1882-^83 that the build- 
ing was completed and ready for use. 

Livingstone Hall is a large five-story brick building hardly less impos- 
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ing thai) Jubilee llall. Tlie latter is no longer the boarding department 
of both Bcxcs, but is i'cserve<l for the use of the girk and young lyomeiL 
Its dining hall, however, is still the dining hall for both sexes. Besides 
122 rooms for young men, Livingstone Uall contains the chapel, museozn, 
class rooms, library, and university printing office. 

DKI'AKTMENTS AND COURSES. 

The school advantages enjoyed by colored children are not so niuner- 
ous or excellent as to enable them to dispense with an^ schools that 
may have been established for their benefit. Accordingly, while Fisk 
University has fulfilled its pledge of furnishing the means of a higher 
education, it has not cut off the lower departanents, but still gives 
instruction of the most elementary kind. The common English depart- 
ment, as it is called, is divided into classes A, B, 0, and D, and offers 
a course embracing the common English branches. The model school, 
as its name indicates, serves as a school of observation and experiment 
for normal students. In it are taught pupils not able to enter the com- 
mon English dex)artment. From the common English department stu- 
dents pass into the normal department or into the college preparatory 
department. The normal department comprises an elementary and an 
advanced course, each covering two years, called respectively the first 
and the second year and the junior and the senior year. The college 
preparatory department is divided into three years: the junior, middle, 
and senior. Above it is the college proper, with its four years' course. 

As would be expected of an institution that gave to the world the 
Jubilee Singers, Fisk University has not suffered the undoubted musical 
genius of the Negro race to go uncultivated. TThere are four teachers 
of instrumental and vocal music, three of whom devote their whole time 
to musical instruction. The Mozart Musical Society has been " organ- 
ized for the purx)ose of studying and from time to time rendering in 
pubhc standard musical comx>ositions of the most advanced character, 
including oratorios.'' 

PHYSICAL AND INDUSTRIAL TRAXNIXO. 

Mental, moral, and religious culture has been the chief aim of the 
Fisk, but manual training and physical development have not been 
neglected. A brick building has lately been erected, the lower floor of 
which is used for gymnastic purposes, the upper floor as a workshop; 
and a three years' course in normal training, including working in 
wood, drawing, etc.,* has been arranged. The trustees are assisted in 
the work by the John F. Slater and the Daniel Hand funds. A print- 
ing office has been furnished by a special appropriation from the Slater 
fund, and a number of young men and women are annually taught the 
art of printing. Instruction is given the young women in sewing, cook- 
ing, nursing, and hygiene. Every boarder, male or female, is required 
^ -vnrk one hour a day for the university. The authorities try to im- 
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bu© th6 students with practical, healthy views of life, and to make man- 
ual labor dignified and not degrading. 

In the character and comprehensiveness of its literary and scientific 
instruction Fisk University stands far above any other colored school. 
Deeming college education proper as the only true basis for profes- 
sional education, the university has directed its energies to building up 
the college department; but it is the intention of the authorities to 
open professional schools as soon as possible. A building for a theo- 
logical seminary is nearing completion, and it is expected that regular 
instruction will begin with the year 1891-'92. Theological instruction 
has been given ever since 1869, but there has never been a regular 
organized department with students pursuing exclusively theological 
studies* 

STATS AKD STATE NORMAL 6TUDEKT9. 

In the catalogues of Fisk University will be found a class of stu- 
dents called " State '^ students and a class called "State normal'^ 
students. The former are appointed by senators and representatives 
on State scholarships, which entitle the holders to free tuition in the 
State University. By arrangement with the university negroes receiv- 
ing State scholarships are educated at the Fisk and at Knoxville Col- 
lege, their tuition being paid by the university.^ The "State normal" 
students are students appointed by State senators, under an act of the 
Tennessee legislature, making an annual appropriation of $3,300 for the 
education of colored teachers. Bach of the 33 senators has the right 
to appoint two students to a $50 scholarship; appointments being 
based on competitive examination. An appointee may attend any 
school approved by the State board of education. The schools so 
approved are Eoger Williams University, Fisk University, Central 
Tennessee College, Knoxville College, Le Moyne Institute, and Morris- 
to^n Normal Institute. 

ATTEND AMCE — QRADUATSS. 

The enrollment of students has been steadily inca'easing of late years. 
In 1889-'90 it was 523, and represented Jamaica and nineteen States of 
the Union. Forty-nine of these students were members of the regular 
college classes, 59 belonged to the college preparatory department, and 
67 to the normal department. There have been in all 104 graduates 
from the college department. Many of them have since graduation 
been admitted to the master's degree. Heretofore this degree has been 
conferred on baccalaureate graduates of three years' standing who 
have been engaged in some intellectual pursuit or who have been prose- 
cuting professional studies. Hereafter no one will be admitted to the 

^ Since 1889-^90 Fisk University has had no State students^ aU of them going to 
SnoKYiile College. See Sketches of Knoxville College, pp. 274-276. 
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de^reo who li;is ii<)t siitisfai-toiily rompletod a course of study eqniva- 
liMit to one yciii's ivgulur work. 

FACl'LTT. 

The faculty of the college department is as follows: 
£. M. Cravath, D. D., proftsnor of mvntal and moral science and politi' 

cal economy. 
Adam K. Speuce, M. A., pro/tsnor of Greek and French. 
Henry S. Bennett, M. A.^ professor of theology and Oerma::, 
Frederick A. Chase, M. K.^professor of natural science. 
Helen C. Morgan, M. K.^profvssor of Latin. 
Herbert H. Wri<;:ht. M. A.y prof essor of mathematics. 

8onie ol'the i)rofessors are charged with other duties in addition to 
tearhing the siihjccts mentioned. Besidesthese members of the college 
fai:ulty proper, there are twenty-three other instructors and officers. 

FINANCIAL. 

In order that Fisk University may build aright on the broad founda- 
tions that have been laid a large endowment is almost absolutely neces- 
sary. Its property is worth 8350,000, but none or little of it is produc- 
tive. The running exx)enses of the university are paid principally "by 
the American Missionary Association. One thousand eight hundred 
dollars to $2,000 are annually received from the John F. Slater fimd 
and expended chieily in industrial training. 

Last year $2,500 were appropriated from the Daniel Hand fond for 
the assistance of poor students. Six scholarships of $1,000 each have 
been established, also for the assistance of poor students. 

The great majority of Fisk students are very poor and have to pay 
their way as they go. Many, if not most of them, teach school during 
a part of the year. The loss of time from college on tfds account of 
course lowers the standard of scholarship. As a general role the 
graduates of Fisk become teachers. Most of them prosper and lay up 
money. Indeed, the accumulation of wealth seems to be a chief object 
of those Negroes who have received a collegiate education. As the 
possession of property is conducive to good citizenship, this endeavor 
to better their material condition is ^ hopeful sign for the future of the 
race. 

EVANGELIZATION OF AFRICA. 

The name Livingstone Missionary Hall is but the expression of the 
hope which many have cherished that Fisk University would become a 
power for the evangelization of Africa. As yet that hope has met with 
little encouragement. Eight students have gone as missionaries to 
Africa, but only three are there at the present time. It is hardly to be 

nected that a race just emerging from the darkness of bondagei with 
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the problem of its own enlightenment yet unsolved, should be seized 
with an inspiration to carry the light of religion and education to its 
forgotten brethren of the Dark Continent. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

risk University, history, building, and site and services oY dedica- 
tion, at Nashville, Tenn., January 1, 1876 5 published for the trustees 
of the university. Eeport of public schools of Tennessee, 1874-1876. 
Clayton's History of Davidson County. Songs of the Jubilee Singers, 
J. B. T. Marsh. Slater fund reports. American Missionary Associa- 
tion reports. 

CENTRAL TENNESSEE COLLEGE 

FOUNDING. 

Central Tennessee College is a school for Negroes supported by the 
Freedmens' Aid and Southern Education Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The estimated value of its grounds and buildings 
is $125,000. In 1865 Bishop D. W. Clark, to whom the missionary 
society of the church had intrusted $10,000 for the establishment of a 
school for freedmen, authorized Eev. John Seys to open a school in 
Nashville. The school was opened in Andrew Chapel, thereafter known 
as Clark Chapel, on Chestnut street between Cherry and College streets, 
in south Nashville. The principal was Eev. O. O. Knight ; his assistants 
Mrs. Julia North, Mrs, Mary Murphy, and Miss O. D. Barben, were all 
colored. 

The school was composed of scholars of all ages and sizes, grandparents and 
grandchildren, parents and children, were all in the same classes. They were poorly 
clad and mostly homeless wanderers from the plantations. They found shelter in the 
army barracks, in abandoned houses, in collars or garrets, stables, or other outhouses, 
whatever would afford them a present shelter. Yet in the midst of this destitution 
thej' were hungry for education. Never did teachers have more earnest pupils. 

The school grew so rapidly as to necessitate more room. The use of 
the old gun factory on South College street held by the Government 
as abandoned property was obtained, and the building fitted up for 
school purposes at an expense of $2,000. Hither the school was 
moved in the fall of 1866. Eev. C. B. Crichlow was principal for the 
session of 1866-'67. He had eight or ten assistants. They were all 
needed, for children flocked to the school to the number of about 800. 
The next year the attendance fell to 225. The causes of this were the 
imposition of a tuition fee of $1 per month and the opening of city 
schools for colored children. Since the great object of the mission 
school was the education of teachers and preachers, it was thought 
best to allow the public schools to do as much of the elementary work 
as they would. 

Kev. John Braden, A. M., was principal of the school during the 
year 1867-'68. On May 24, 1866, the school was incorporated as the 
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Central Tonnessco College, the corporators being William 6. BrownloWy 
ThoiQivs n. Poarno^ W. J. Smith, T. B. Btarley, John Seys, William 
Bosson, Joseph S. Cards, A. A. Gee, James B. FenisS| Thomas H. 
Caldwell, It. C. Jamison, G. Ogdcn, and Daniel J. Holmes. The charter 
stipulated that two-thirds of the trustees should at all times be members 
of the Methodist l]piseopal church. Another charter stipulation was 
that the board of trustees should always maintain a biblical dex)art- 
ment. The Frcedmen's Aid Society wiis organized this year and took 
the school under its care. A lot was bought in south Nashville near 
the medical college, but so much opi>osition to a Kegro school was 
aroused in the neighborhood that the chancery court annulled the 
purchase. Attemi)ts to buy property in Franklin, Murfreesboro, and 
Gallatin, met witli like opi)osition. Finally, a piece of property on 
Maple street just south of La Fayette was secured. The only building 
was a large brick residence. Into this the school was moved late in 
the fall of 1868. Bcv. G. H. Ilartupee was in charge this year* In the 
winter and spring of 1809 the Freedmen's Bureau contributed $15,000, 
and two brick buildings, one containing chapel and dormitories, the 
other school rooms and dormitories, were erected. 

Rev. Mr. Braden was reelected president in 1809 and has since unin- 
terruptedly held the position. The first catalogue was the one issued 
for the year 1860-'70. It showed an attendance of 192. Each succes- 
sive catah)guo, with very few exceptions, has shown a steady cuid grad- 
ual increase until, in 1890-^91, the total of G13 for all departments was 
reached. 

In 1872 the buildings would no longer accommodate the students, 
and a band of them known as the ^'Tennesseeans'' went on a singing 
tour through the North. So successful were they that $18,000 were 
raised toward the erection of a new building. 

When the school began its work in 18G5, and, indeed, for some time 
afterwards, the most elementary knowledge was all that was taught. 
The reason was not far to seek. In the presence of the alphabet the 
oldest Kegro became a child. But much of the primary instruction was 
relegated to the public schools. The Negro progressed rapidly. Ere 
long he began to crave something beyond the mere rudiments of knowl- 
edge, and classes were formed in advanced mathematics, in Latin, 
Greek, belles-lettres, and natural sciences. The first one to complete 
the college course and receive a degree was Miss Araminta P. Martin, 
in 1878. 

NORMAL AND TUROLOGICAL DEPARTMENTS ORGANIZED. 

As has been said, the primary object of Central Tennessee GoUege 
was the training of teachers and preachers* It was not long^ there- 
fore, before normal and theological departments were organized. In 
the early days of the school 6o great was the demand for teachers and 
oreach^xs that students were taken from their studies before they had 
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made scarcely any advancement. An ability to read in words of one or 
two syllables and a fair knowledge of the elementary principles of arith- 
metic were considered qualifications enough. Of course that time has 
passed, but even now relatively few students complete a course of study. 
Either poverty forces them into the struggle for a livelihood or ike 
knowledge they have already acquired ox>ens to them opx>ortunities 
more alluring than a longer stay within college walls. A crying need 
with the Negro race is thinkers and leaders of undoubted intelligence 
and high character. Central Tennessee College holds it to be its chief 
function to supply this need as far as in it lies. Ko other school for 
th3 freedmen has essayed to cover so wide a field. No branch of hu- 
man knowledge, whether professional or nonprofessional, is deemed, 
foreign to its mission, provided only there is a demand for that kihd of 
knowledge. The colored man must bo fitted for every vocation in life 
that he may wish to enter. Hence departments of law, medicine, den- 
tistry, pharmacy, and mechanics have been created, but no department 
has been created until there was an tinmistakable demand for it. This 
principle has dominated the policy of the school throughout its whole 
history. 

GRADUATES* COURSES. 

There have been 23 graduates of the college proper. Most of them 
have entered the pulpit or the teacher's desk. Two have been pro- 
fessors of mathematics in colleges and three have been principals g£ 
conference seminaries. The college preparatory course covers three 
years. There is a regular theological course of two years in addition 
to a i)astors' course of five years for the benefit of pastors and others 
who can not attend school regularly. The normal course extends over 
three years. Among its studies is "methods of instruction 5" this in 
addition to practical drill in teaching in the model school. The college 
has a number of "State normal" students. There were nine of them 
in 1890-'91. The English course, five years in length, includes the 
studies considered essential to a common English education. Below 
the English course, and lowest of all, is the model school, where are 
taught the elements of an education. Only a hmited number is ad- 
mitted. Quite difierent is it from the time when no pupils had ad- 
vanced beyond these lowest classes. 

THE MEHARRY MEDICAL, DENTAL, AND PHARMACEUTICAL DEPARTMENTS. 

As prolific a race as is the Negro of the Southern States, the last cen- 
sus shows that he is increasing at a much slower rate than the white 
man. The conclusion is that his mortality must be very great. This 
is due to three causes — ^poverty, ignorance, and lack of proper nursing 
and medical attention. For the six and a quarter millions of Kegroes 
in the twelve Southern States south of the Ohio and the Potomac there 
are only 175 properly qualified physicians of their own race, and con- 
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Hidcrably more than liairoftlieseare graduates of one Bchool^ the Mehany 
medical department of Central Tennessee College. Prior to 1876 there 
was no medical school in the South for the colored race, if the medical 
department of Howard University at Washington be excepted. In 1876 
the Meliarry Miulical College was organized. Since then there have 
been established the Leonard Medical School of Shaw University, 
lialeigh, X. ( /., the Louisville National ^ledical College, and the medical 
department of New Orleans University. The Meharry Medical College 
owes its name to the ]\Ieharry family, descendants of Alexander and 
Jane Meharry, Seoteh-Trish immigrants of the year 1794. By them, 
with some aid from Dr. R. S. Kust, the. school was originally foanded| 
and in them it has always found liberal contributors to its support. 

The main building was ocmstnicted in 1879. It is boilt of brick and 
is 40 feet wide, 00 f(»et long, and four stories in height, including the 
basement. An additional building has been erected for practical dem- 
onstrations in anatomy. Seven x^rofessors, one assistant professor, one 
lecturer, three instructors, and a demonstrator of anatomy make up the 
corps of instruction. Dr. (5. W. Ilubbard has been dean and professor 
of chemistry, materia medica, and therapeutics ever since the organi- 
zation of the school in 1876. Dr. Hubbard is also dean and professor 
in the departments of dentistry and pharmacy and professor in the col- 
legiate department. The medical course covers three sessions of twenty 
weeks each. Applicants for admission as students must be 18 years 
old and must pass a satisfactory examination in arithmetic, geography, 
grammar, reading, writing, spelling, and elementaryphysics. Candi- 
dates for graduation must be 21 years of age and must have attended 
a regular medical school for at least three sessions of twenty weeks each, 
the last of which must have been at the Meharry. Students enjoy the 
clinical privileges of the city hospital on the same terms as the students 
of other medical schools in Nashville. 

Eighty young men attended the MeharryMedical College in 1890^1. 
One hundred and thirty-two have graduated from the institution, of 
whom 121 are still living. Of these all but 20 are practicing physi- 
ciaus. Eighteen of them have received a collegiate as well as a medi- 
cal education. They are almost universally respected by the white 
physicians, who assist them by loans of books and apparatus and 
often consult with them. Many of them are accumulating property 
and taking their places as conservative, self-respecting members of the 
community. The capacity of the colored man ably and honorably to 
fill the profession is being demonstrated beyond cavil. 

Correlated with the Meharry medical department are the Meharry 
dental and pharmaceutical departments. The former was organized in 
1886, the latter in 1889. In 1889 the Meharry dental andphaimaoenfi- 
cal hall was built as a home for the new departments. The sehool of 
dentistry is greatly indebted to Dr. W. H. Morgan, dean of the dental 
IftT^artment of Vanderbilt University, for " valuable counsely timely 
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assistance, and hearty sympathy." The school has the indorsement of 
the Southern Dental Association, is a member of the Association of 
Dental Faculties, and its diploma receives due recognition wherever 
presented. The dental course covers three sessions of twenty weeks 
each, and the pharmaceutical course two sessions of twenty weeks each. 
There have been 14 dental and 4 pharmaceutical graduates. There is 
an even greater demand for colored dentists and pharmacists than for 
colored doctors, so that there is little trouble in finding lucrative em- 
ployment. During- the past eight years the medical, dental, and 
pharmaceutical schools of Central Tennessee College have received 
$7,400 from the Slater fund. About one-fourth of this has been used 
in helping needy students, one-fourth in purchasing books and appa- 
ratus, and the remainder in paying the salaries of instructors. 

LAW DEPARTMENT. 

The law department of Central Tennessee College is the first and 
only law school for Negroes in the Southern States. The beginning of 
the school was in 1879, when Hon, John Lawrence, of NashviUe, essayed 
to give instruction in law, asking in return only the pittance derived 
from tuition fees. His first graduate was Joseph H. Dismukes, now 
professor of common law in his alma mater. Besides Dismukes there 
are three other professors. Judge Lawrence died in 1889. There have 
been 16 graduates, some of whom have found other occupations more 
remunerative than the law. 

MANUAL TRAINING AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

In no other industrial school has the Slater appropriation ($1,100 to 
$1,300 per year) been expended with better results than in that of 
Central Tennessee College. Beginning with a small carpenter's shop 
in 1883, a comprehensive scheme of manual training has been devel- 
oped embracing instruction in printing, carpentry, blacksmithing, tin- 
work, wagon making, shorthand, typewriting^ cooking, nursing, sew- 
ing, dressmaking, millinery, etc. As soon as a pupil is sufficiently 
advanced to make saleable ailiicles he is paid for them. Thus the 
scheme contemplates as one of its aims, though not its chief one, the 
giving of aid to poor students. 

Central Tennessee College made the crowning move in industrial 
education in the summer and autumn of 1890, when a machine shop 
was built and equipped with a mechanical engineering outfit. 

The building is a one-story frame built in machine-shop style. It is well lighted 
with a cupola and its dimensions are 96 by 48 with 16-foot joists, and is painted 
well inside and outside. The expense of the building was about $2,500, $1,500 of 
which has already been paid by the citizens of Nashville. The building is supplied 
with work-benches, tool-room, office, etc., and is heated with steam and ventilated 
by swinging windows in the cupola above. The building was planned by and the 
school is in charge of Prof. H. G. Sedgwick, an accomplished mechanician. The 
machinery, with material on hand, is worth $20,000, and consists of a thirty-five 
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liorse-powor Avmingtoii and »Siiiiui8 cnj^ine, three lines of Bliaftfng 90 feet long, 
lliirty-threo pieces (if inacliiiu'i-y ranging from tho large Garrin No. 3 nniirersal 
niillin*; marliinn f1o>vii to tlu^ nitisf minute gear ontterS; togdthor Yrith lathes, planers^ 
8h»]ierM, f lyerH. iV>r;^s, splnnin*^ tools, Band blast, pipe-threaders, and bench toob 
of every variety. 

This eqnipinoiil of machinery Prof. Sedgwick brought with him from 
GriswoM Oollogo, lown, where ho had (charge of a department similax 
to tho Olio he lias cstablislied in Central Tennessee College. An expert 
mcdiaiiiriaii and at the same time a Methodist preacher, Prof. Sedg- 
wick has devoted liis propiM-ty and his talents to the mechanical edu- 
cation of Nejrro youth — a noble work, surely. That he is sanguine of 
success can not bo doubted. Says he: 

OoTiie It) Xa.sliville and we will show you Negroes who can cut a gear, graduate a 
scale, make a Bervire plate, or hnild au engine as weU as the fair-haired boy from 
Now Kn^lantl. Tiie demand for his work will grow faster than we can prepare for 
it. \V(t have already had over a score of applications for men that we can recom- 
mend for ongini-erR, niaehinista, ote. 

The fact that tower clocks and telescoi)es are built in these shops 
attests the superior skill and methods of Prof. Sedgwick. Recently, 
while exhibiting si)ecimens of hand work in steel done by Prof. Sedg- 
wick's pupils — Negro boys from 16 to 20 years old — ^Dr. Hartzell, cor- 
responding socretar}' of the Freedmen's Aid and Southern Education 
Society, remarked : " That does more to solve the negro problem than 
all the speeches made in Congress since the war.** 

liinLKKiUAPIIY. 

Manuscript History by Dr. G. W. Hubbard and Dr. J. Braden; Chris- 
tian Educator, April, 1890 ; schools of industry, mediciiie^ dentistry, and 
pharmacy, addressed by J. C. Hartzell, corresponding secretary of 
Freedmeu's Aid and Southern Education Society to the board of trus- 
tees of the Slater iuud; printed matter of the Freedmea's Aid and 
Southern Education Society on their educational work, 1891; Slater 
fund reports. 

KNOXVILLE COLLEGE. 

F<)UNDIN(;, ETC. 

Like most other colored schools, Knoxville College traces its begin- 
ning to the troublous times of the Civil war. In 2:;eptember| 1862^ 
under the auspices of three presbyteries of the United Presbyterian 
Church, Eev. J. G. McKee opened a school among the homeleas, Mend- 
less Kegroes who flocked into Nashville. Mr. McKee had graduated 
at Westminster College, and had studied theology at Xenia, Ohio. He 
was a pioneer in the cause of Negro education. Possessed of much tact, 
devotion, and courage, his labors were successful, despite innumerable 
diiliculties. His school grew and prospered until his death in 1868. 
The United Presbyterian Churcli had other schools in the South besides 
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the one at Nashville. It now resolved to concentrate its efforts on on© 
scbool and to modify and elevate the character of that school by intro- 
ducing the normal feature. 

In June, 1869, the general assembly of the church recommended its 
board of missions to the freedmen to proceed as soon as possible to the 
establishment of a normal school somewhere in the South and author- 
ized it to draw upon the church for the funds necessary for the purpose. 
But the project lagged. The school at Nashville was abandoned or 
surrendered to others for a year and then resumed with flagging 
interest. * 

In 1874 KnoxviUe was selected as the location which promised the 
best results. The Nashville school was removed thither in September, 
1875, and opened in an old building that had been occupied by a frced- 
men's school. Meanwhile a new building was being erected. Into 
this the school was moved September, 1876. Although the normal 
idea was not abandoned, the school was known henceforth as Knox- 
viUe College. Not that the name comported with the reality, "for 
there was not a student that could pass a good examination in arith- 
metic, grammar, or geography,'' but its realization was set up as a 
goal toward which all endeavor should tend. The institution has 
hardly yet attained to the stature of a genuine college, but it has 
organized college classes and has graduated some 20 young men and 
women. Kev. J. S. McCulloch, D. D., has been president and Miss 
Eliza B. Wallace, b. &., lady principal ion thirteen years. Other buildings 
than the main building erected in 1876 have from time to time been 
constructed as the needs of the school required. A special feature are 
the homes for boys and girl*. The Little Girls' Home was built in 
1887 and the Little Boys' Home in 1890. Children from 6 to 13, whethw 
orphans or not, are received into these homes £»id are cared for and 
taught by a matron, who endeavors to train hand, mind, and heaart. 
In 1890-'91 KnoxviUe College had an enrollment of 313, much the 
larger portion being in the lower classes. Ten of them were " State 
normal" students. The prox>erty of the school, including 224 acres of 
land, is valued at $100,000. Its chief supx>ort is contributions received 
through the board of missions to the freedmen, amounting to about 
$7,000 annually. 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

Manual labor and industrial training are prominent features of Knox- 
viUe College. Sewing and printing are taught and all of the work in 
and about the coUege, including the cultivation of the 16-acre farm, is 
done by students. Eecently Knoxville College was made, virtually, 
the colored department of the University of Tennessee. The following 
statement explaining the relations between the college and the univer- 
sity was furnished by Dr. Charles W. Dabney, jr., president of the 
University of Tennessee. It would appear that President Dabney, is 
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not well informed as to industrial education in the other colored schools 
of the State or else underestimates it. 

(M)L()KKI> DKPAKTMKNT OF THE UNIVERSFFY OF TENNESSEE. 

An artirlo of tlic State coiiHtitiition requires that the colored race sliall have a 
fairsharo (»f all the heiiofitH of all funds provided for public edacation, ''but the 
acconiiiKMlation and inHtruction of persons of color shall be separate from the white.'' 
Thr Kpirit of all the United States statutes pertaining to the land grant is the same. 
Tho Ne^^ro must have his share (»f the benefits of these grants, as far as he may be 
qualilicd to avail himself of them. Tho last grant (Morrill act, 1890), which pro- 
vided additional funds especially for industrial training and for instrnction in Eng- 
lish, etc., is very explieit in its ]>royiHionB for the Negro. 

From tho time it received tho benetitsof the original land grant the University of 
Tennesset^ has <lou(* all it could to aid thoso colored men who had qualified them- 
selves to talte a college course. 

For alon^ time tho (uily placo in the State where college education was provided 
for them was at Fisk ITniversity. Tho land-grant act forbade any portion of the 
principal or interest of that fund from being used for the purchase of land or the 
erection of buildings. The university had no money to purchase a site or erect a 
building for a separate colored department, and the State gave it nothing it could 
URt^ for this i»urposo or any other; it has never given the university uiythingfirom 
its own treasury. 

Under these circumstances the only thing that could be done was to adopt some 
existing institution and pay tho tuition of the colored appointees attending there. 

The board had the precedent for this in many other Southern States, as, for ex- 
ample, in Virginia at the Hampton Institute and also in the arrangement which the 
State made with them. 

Not wishing to expend any money in lands or buildings, the g^eral assembly of 
18()9 adopted tho East Tennessee College for its land-grant institntion, entering into 
a contract, under which East Tennessee College bound itself to provide the land 
for the site and for the agricultural experimental farm apd the fund for extensive 
buildings; while the State bound itself to pay the whole of the income from the 
land grant to this college as long as it fulfilled its part of the contract. 

In adopting another institution for its colored department the university was fol- 
lowing the examx)lo of the State in this original arrangement with it. 

When colored men prepared themselves and secured appointments the board made 
an arrangement with Fisk University to educate them. At first the requirements 
comi)ri8ed only tho elementary branches of the common school course. The first 
colored men who entered were sent to Fisk University about 1882. As white 
students received free tuition, the tuition of the colored appointees was paid at Fisk. 
The examinations were held by the county superintendents at Fisk University and 
at the University of Tennessee, at Knoxville, and there were sometimes 30 or 40 of 
these in a year. 

AVhen Knoxville College was established some time later, a similar arrangement 
was made with it and colored api)ointees had the option of going to Fisk or to Knox- 
ville College. This increased the numbers still further. 

In 1887 the board decided to consult the attorney-general of the State about this 
and all the other conditions of its contract with the State. We desired to be ad- 
vised in a proper manner about our duties and legal responsibilities t-o the State 
before going on with the new plans then proposed, 

AVith regard to this question of a colored department the attorney-general thoaght 

that we had done all that was required of us or could be done in the premises; but 

le advised us that all tho departments of the university should be located at Knox- 

ille, if possible, in immediate connection with the original departmentB, wbore tbej 
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could be under the supervision of the president, board, and faculty. So long as we 
had an opportunity to do so, he thought this our plain duty. 

Accordingly, in 1888, Fisk University was duly notified not to receive any addi- 
tional students, and that, as soon as those then matriculated should finish their 
courses, the university would cease to send appointees there. 

Negotiations were commenced at once with Knoxville College^ which had devel- 
oped into a most excellent school, and, as soon as the funds could bo released from 
the other contracts, a new and closer contract was made with the management of 
this institution. 

Under this new arrangement, which went into effect in 1890, Knoxville College 
agreed to establish a new department of the sciences and industries ''pertaining to 
agriculture and the mechanic arts," to be called the industrial department, for which 
it should provide the land and buildings, and the University of Tennessee should 
provide the equipment, teachers, and all current expenses. This made this college 
a complete one according to the requirements of the land-grant act, as it already had 
full literary and mathematical schools. The board of the university elects the teach- 
ers, makes appropriations from the income' on land grant and its additions, makes 
rules, etc., for this industrial department, while the board of Knoxville College sup- 
ports and controls the previously existing literary department. In other matters 
the two boards act together. There is only one executive, however, the president 
of Knoxville College. 

This industrial department is being built and equipped now. The writer visited 
the board of the United Presbyterian Church at Pittsburg, Pa., who have been the 
generous patrons of this institution ever since its foundation, and secured from them 
an appropriation for the new xbuilding required. It has facilities for instruction in 
chemistry and botany, scientific agriculture, physics, and drawing, and practical 
work in farming, gardening, and shop work in wood and iron. The State appointees 
are required to take either a scientific or industrial course in this college. They 
receive their literary and mathematical training in the other departments of the col- 
lege. The contract provides that they shall have free tuition in all the general 
departments of the college, amd, in return for this, the other students of Knoxville 
College are to have free tuition in the industrial department after the State ap- 
pointees are accommodated. 

So Knoxville College became, in fact, a department of the University of Tennes- 
see. 

The tendency is to bring it more and more under the care and influence of the 
general faculty of the university. Special regular teachers are employed for the 
industrial department of Knoxville College, but their instruction is supplemented 
by lectures by our regular professors when necessary. 

The standard for admission has been raised and it is now the same (or as nearly 
the same as possible) for whites and colored, with the understanding that the exam- 
iners will be lenient to the colored man. 

There were 16 colored students last year, and the number will increase largely 
when the new department has had time to illustrate its plans. ^ 

The board of the university has created twelve separate apprenticeships in this 
department, worth $50 per annum, for the purpose of aiding poor and meritorious 
students in getting an education. 

Wo believe that this college now provides for the ''brother in black" the kind of 
education which he needs most. The schools established by churches and benevo- 

' The fact that the Negroes of Tennessee are, according to the census of 1880, enti- 
tled to about 69 of the 275 cadetships, led a committee of the general assembly in 
February, 1891, to recommend that a colored appointee to the State University be 
allowed to attend either the school at Knoxville or one of the four schools : Fisk, 
Roger Williams, Central Tennessee, at Nashville, or Le Moyne Institute at Memphis, 
as he chose. 
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lent ]MM>pitt at the North liuve iiatunilly aiiued to give Lim a litcrarj' education 
vbich ^voll1<l qualify him to ton eh or prenrh. This has, wo think, boon carriod too 
far. It is iho aim of the ruivcrsity of Ti-nncHHce, as it believes it is its duty, under 
this important trust, to provide iuduKtrial education for him. The interest mani* 
fi'stcd and tlio success already attained encourage us to expect splendid results from 
thJH oxpvrimeiit. 

BIRLlOGRAPnY. 

Maiuiscript history by President McOullocli; report of the commit- 
tee oil schools to the general assembly of Tennessee^ February 24, 1801. 

UOGEB WILLIAMS ITNIYBBSITY. 

Ilopor Williams University is one of some fifteen schools for the fireed- 
men wlioso, establishment is mainly due to the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society. This society began missionary and educational work 
among the Xegroes as early as 18C2. In the summer of 1864. it sent 
Rev. Daniel \V. Thillips, D. d., to Nashville to start a school. Dr. 
Phillips was by birth a Welshman. He Iiad come to America while a 
young man and by dint of unremitting toil and the closest economy had 
acquired an education at Brown University when that institution was 
under the presidency of the celebrated Dr. Wayland. It was his con- 
viction that it was his duty to come that now brought him into this 
new field. 

For some time after reaching Nash^illeD^. Phillips had charge of the 
Central Baptist Church, whose membership was white. At the same 
time he was tciiching and prepaiing for the jninistry a class of young 
colored men, at first in the basement of the First Colored Baptist 
Church, afterwards in his own house. Being on the alert for a place 
in which to regularly open his school, he purchased a lot near Fort 
Gillem and removed to it a two-story frame building bought of the 
Government for $1,000. Tlie Home Mission Society paid for the build- 
ing, but $6,000 or $7,000 more were needed to pay for the lot and to set 
up and remodel the building. An effort to obtain assistance from the 
Frcedmen's Bureau proved fruitless, as did also a subsequent attempt to 
secure an appropriation from the Peabody fund. Dr. Phillips and Eev. 
W. C. Rush, who had become associated with him, then went North to 
raise the money. Dr. Phillij^s going to New England, and Mr. Bush to 
Ohio. Their mission was successful and in 1867 the Nashville Normal 
and Theological Institute was opened. As its name implied, its primary 
object was the education and preparation of teachers and preachers. 

The school prospered and with its prosperity the need of larger and 

better accommodations grew imperative. Dr. Phillips determined to 

buy a site on Foi-t Gillem, the fort crowning the hill on whose side was 

situated the institute. He went to New England to raise the purchase 

iioney. After securing enough promises to make it certain that he 

rr^nw h^ oi»i^ ^o collect the whole sum, he wrote to a Mend in Naali- 
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ville to make the purcliase, but only to learn that he had been forestalled 
by risk University. Dr. PhiUix^ was sorely disappointed. The now 
urgent needs of the school demanded immediate aetion« Bev. Dr. 
Simmons, secretary of the Ameriean Baptist Home Mission Society, 
came to l^ashyille, and with Dr. Phillips spent a month iu canTassing 
for a location for the school. At last the present location, on the Hills- 
boro turnpike, 2 miles frovoL the heart of the city, was selected. There 
were a mansion house and outbuildings and 30 acres of land beauti^Uy 
situated on elevated ground. The Mission Society was not able to pay 
the price asked — $30,000, Thereupon Dr. Nathan Bishop and wife, of 
New York, odiered to furnish the means, and the place was bought. Two 
stories were added to the mansion house, making it four stories in alL 
Plans were made and work began on an additional building, to cost 
$10,000 or $12,000. Dr. and Mrs. Bishop again stepped in, and a build- 
ing costing three times as much was erected instead. Centennial Hsfll, 
as this building is called, is a foor-^tory brick exclusive of basement, 
40 feet in width by 185 feet in length. The bas^nent is used as a boiUMl- 
ing department, the first floor for school purposes, and the three upp^ 
floors as dormitories for young men* 

The Mansion House, also a four-story brick, is 48 feet iu widtJi by 
80 feet in length, and furnishes apartments for some of the teachers and 
dormitories for the young women. The Mansion House and Centennial 
Hall are united by a hall way and at a distance present the appear- 
ance of a single structure. Since these buildings were erected two 
residences have been built on the grounds, one for the president and 
one for the princii)al of the normal schooL The institute was removed 
to its new location on the firat Wednesday in October, 1^76. In 1883 
it was incorporated as Boger WiUisuns University. Dr. PhiUipH de- 
plored the change of n^uncf no good would come of calling the scho(d 
what it was not^ i>ossessed of the name of a university it would ape 
the ways of a university; its true scope would be lost sight of and its 
true aim i>erverted. 

At the top of the curriculum stands the college course of four years. 
Next below is the college preparatory coarse of ttiree years. Then 
comes the normal coui-se, and still lower the English department, fiu*- 
nishing elementary instruction. There is also a theological course of 
two years. The rudiments of knowledge are thoroughly taught 5 the 
college course is not very full and not very advanced. The degi^es of 
B. A. and B. S. are conferred upon graduates. Bachelors of three 
years' standing who in the mean time have been engaged in literary or 
scientific pursuits are admitted to the master's degree on the presenta- 
tion of a suitable thesis. The degree of bach^or of divinity is given 
to such as complete both the college and the theological course. Pro- 
vision is made for instruction in instrumental and vocal music. In- 
dustrial training for both sexes is supported by an annual appropria- 
tion of $1,000 from the Slater fend. 
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1*1 very Htudciit Ih rc<|uir<Ml to do work for the university amounting 
t(} one hour daily or pay $2 per month in lieu thereof. The whole ten- 
dency is to dignify labor. Another thing in which Eoger Williams is 
like the otlu»r colorc'd schocds of the State is this: All of them are 
under the patronage of some Christian organization, and religious edu- 
cation is deemed f»f paramount imi)ortan(*e; Eoger Williams has daily 
classes in Bible study, and every student is required to attend one of 
these classes. " Kecognizing the imjwrtance of exercise in student 
life, a military company has been formed under the laws of the State, 
and regular drill is given in military tactics." The enrollment of 
lioger Williams has reached nearly 300; in 1888-^89 it was 28C; in 
ISSO-W, 273; in 1800-'91, 220. Among these is found a number of 
*' State normal " students. The majority of the students teach school 
during vacation and many of them do so during a part of the school 
year. 

Dr. Phillips was at the head of the Nashville Formal and Theological 
Institute until 1882, when ho was succeeded by Eev. William Stewart. 
Dr. Phillips retained his professorship, however, and when the institute 
was incorporated as Roger Williams University he was elected president 
of the board < )f trustees, a position which he held until his death, in April, 
1890. Rev. William Stewart was president of the school until 1884. 
Rev. Edward C. Mitchell was then president pro tempore for one year. 
From 1885 to 1887 the position was filled by Rev. William H. Stiffler. 

In 1887 Rev. Dr. A. Owen, the present president, came into office. 
Dr. Owen was for seven years president of Denison University. Six 
male and 5 female teachers assist him in the work of instruction. The 
iloger Williams property is valued at $100,000. With its splendid site 
and handsome buildings the university adds no little to the beauty of 
Nashville's environs. Moreover it is one of the institutions that make 
Nashville the educational center of the South for blacks as well as 
whites. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE. 

See Baptist Home MissionMonthly, November, 1888; The Freeman, 
Indianapolis, July 20, 1889; Slater Ftmd Reports. 

HOFFMAN HALL. 

Hoffman Hall is the living attestation at once of the zeal of a great 
church for the uplifting of the Negro and of the kindly feelings of 
brotherhood that exist between two denominations of Christians. It is 
a theological college of the Protestant Episcopal Church for the educa- 
tion and practical training of colored candidates for the ministry estab- 
'ished in connection with and located in proximity to Fisk University, 
^, colored institution of the Congregational Church. The Episcopalians 
i5»-^ 110 school in Tennessee for the higher education of thelTegio, and 
.. •+Qfi/^Tx of the authorities of the Fisk they founded their theolog- 
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ical scliool by the side of the Fisk, where their students enjoy at the 
same cost the saine advantages as Fisk students. "Undergraduates 
reside in the hall, and either pursue the full classical course at Fisk 
University, taking their degree (recommended wherever possible), 
or pursue such partial course at the university, supplemented by 
studies at the hall, as may be arranged by the principal." The past 
year, the first year in the history of Hoffman Hall, there were four 
theological and four undergraduate students. The regular instructors 
are Eev. Meredith O. Smith, b. d., principal of the hall, and Archdeacon 
Colbraith B. Perry. Four "honorary professors," pastors of churches 
in different parts of the country, are in residence annually from two to 
three weeks each, during which time they give daily instruction. Hoflf- 
man Hall is so named in honor of Rev. Charles F. Hoffman, D. d., by 
the aid of whose munificence it was built. A small debt still remains 
unpaid. 



CHAPTER XTT. 

rilK IM HLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM OK TENNESSEE. 

Hy TuADDErs r. Thomas, M. A. 
FAiLT'iiK Ti> i:i:ro<;Ni7.i': imik^rtaxck of PTBLIC JICHOOIia. 

One (*:(usc of the slow developineiit of the syatcin of public schools 
iu Teuiiesstr iind throughout the outire South has becu the failure to 
re(*()^nize thi^ iiiiportauco of laying a good educational fouudation. 
Thorr has hvou ji UMulcMicy to forgot the fact that the eftectiveiiess of 
the liighcr education depends largely upou the vitality' of the common 
schools. In New England colleges were organized before there wasan 
cflieient public-seiiool system ; but if New England was the first to make 
the error she vv as also the Ihst to rectify it. In the West, owing to the 
wise ]»rovisi(»ns of the (udinance of 1787, the educational system "was 
built I'loni the bottcmi." In the South the case has too often been the 
reverse. In addition to this, public sentiment in all the earlier history 
of tiie State was never warmly in sympathy with the idea of State man- 
agement of common schools, but it was believed that these would suc- 
ceed blotter in ])rivate hands. It is largely due to these causes thatthe 
l)nblic-school system of Tennessee, as a vigorous and effective system, 
has no real history before 1S7.*>.* 

PrULU: LANDS IN TENNESSEE CEDED TO THE STATE. 

In 1700 North Carolina ceded all the land within the present limits 
of the State to the General Government. In 179G Tennessee was admit- 
ted into the Union, but the General Government retained the public 
lands. It was not until 1800 that Congress ceded these lands to the 

State : 

Provisions woro iiiado for tho bcucfit of edacation similar to those made in the 
cjiso of Ohio, but difiV;riii{]f in ouo iiuportaut particular. In Ohio, and in the other 
States cjirvt'd out of tho Northwest Territory, the sixteenth section in each town- 
shi]) was designated and conveyed direct to the inhabitants of the township. The 
admirable system of United States surveys definitely located the grant, and the 
title was vested in tho township. Tennessee, which held been admitted ten yean 
before its land cession, had not been reached by this system of surveys. The town- 
ship and section could not, therefore, be designated, and Congress did not vest title 
in the inhjibitants of a township or district. Tho provision was in the foUowing 
words: ''And tho State of Tennessee shall, moreover, in issuing grants andperfect- 



'(See paper on "Education in the South," by W. R. Garrett, in the "Proceedings 
of the Department of Suj)erintendenf'o of the National Kducational ABSOciatiODy" at 

its meeting in Washington, March, 1S89.) 
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ing titles locate 640 acres to every 6 miles square in the territory hereby ceded where 
existing claiius "will allow the same, which shall be appropriated for the use of 
schools for the instruction of children forever." This provision imposed a duty on 
the State, but failed to vest the title in the subordinate civil division. Tennessee had 
BO series of civil divisions of Smiles square corresponding to the township. The grant 
was not thus definitely located and vested. In the mean time much of the land had 
been taken up by valid claims and with the rapid stream of immigration which 
poured in the squatter preceded the surveyor. Many acts were passed by the legis- 
lature to protect the school lands, but from the vague nature of the grant and pos- 
siblj^ from the failure to appreciate its value, the opi)ortunity to utilize it was lost.* 

The same act of Congress provided that 100,000 acres of land should 
be set apart for the use of academies, one academy for each county; 
and 100,000 acres for the use of two colleges, which have since devel- 
oped into the Peabody Normal College and the State University at 
Knoxville. 

ACT OF 1830. 

Tliough the message^ of the governors constantly refer to the sub- 
ject, no definite plan for a system of public instruction was attempted 
until the passage of the act of January 14, 1830, by which provision 
was made for laying off school districts. Five trustees were to be 
elected in each district and the chairmen of the boards of trustees were 
tQ select commissioners who were to divide the school money appropri- 
ated for their county among the several districts. The trustees were 
to employ and dismiss teachers and make annual reports to the com- 
missioners, who were then to make annual reports to the legislature. 
An important clause in the constitution of 1834 was the one which 
provided that the common-school fund should be " a x>^rpetual fund^ 
the principal of which should never be diminished by legislative appro- 
priations." But the school money was used for private puri)oses more 
than once, and in one case this was done by the superintendent of pub- 
lic schools, Eobert H. McEwen, who had been elected in 1836. A large 
part of the school fund was also lost on the failure of the Bank of 
Tennessee, which had been created in 1838 and in which the school fund 
had been invested. But the State has made good these losses. 

THE WAR. 

Previous to the war there was no real vigor in the public school sys- 
tem. The State superintendent did not have sufficient executive power, 
but was merely an agent to look after the school fund. The system 
was characterized by a lack of unity in its organization. The interest 
on the school fund, amounting to $90,000 annually, was distributed 
among the counties; but the sum was so small and so injudiciously 
used that the schools were generally maintained only a few weeks out 
of the year. During the war education was jwractically suspended 
throughout the South. The evils resulting from the war continued for 

> Education in tbe South, W. E. Garrett. 
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man}' years. Ilistoriaiis are accustomed to give vivid accounts of the 
destruction of life and devastation of property caused by war, but they 
fre(|uent]y fail to point out its disastrous efiects on the intellectual 
advancement of a nation. The cause of education in the South had to 
wait until the p(»ople began to regain their material prosperity; for it 
is invariably true that the wants of the body must have attention before 
those of the mind. In addition to the other burdens left as a legacy of 
the war, the State found its iM)pulation largely increased by the eman- 
cii)ated Negroes, who must be educated at the expense of the white 
l)eopIe, as they were unable to contribute towards their own education, 

ACT OF 1867. 

In spite of all diHlculties, a law was enacted in 1867 establishing a 
State system of public schools. The office of State superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction which had been filled by the treasurer^ was put into the 
hands of Cxcn. John Eaton, who discharged its duties with energy and 
ability. The law was on the whole a good one, but it had been enacted 
in advance of public sentiment and it soon failed. The point had not 
yet been rciujhed where the people were either willing or able to tax 
themselves to maintain a first-class educational system. There was in 
many quarters a bitter opposition to the organization of the schools. 

THE ACT OF 1870. 

The law of 1870 practically repealed the law of 1867. The State 
relinquished all efficient control, and virtually turned over the whole 
subject of common-school education to the different counties. The 
result was that in 1872 only twenty-nine out of the ninety-three counties 
of the State levied any educational tax whatever. It is estimated that 
not one-fifth of the scholastic population of the State had any means of 
education. "Indeed, in some of the counties visited there was not a 
single school, either public or private, in operation; nor were tiiereany 
efforts being made by the citizens to remedy the deficiency,* 

THE ACT OF 1873. 

The system established by the law of 1873 is, with some amendments^ 
the one which is in operation to-day. After it was once established 
there was a marvelous advancement in the efficiency of the schools in 

' By tlio act of 1844 the oflice of snperintendeDt of publio instmotion had been 
abolished and tho duties of the office transferred to the treasurer. By the act of 
1867 the office of Biiperiiitondont of common schools was created^ to be flUed bienni- 
aUy by the vote of tho people. This act was repealed in 1870 and the anperlnten* 
dent given ninety days in which to wind up the affairs of his office. The office of 
superintendent of public instruction was recreated February 3, 1871; bat the treas- 
urer of the State was made superintodent ex officio. It was made a separate office by 
••he act of 1873. 

««ft '-eport of State Superintendent John M. Fleming, 1874, 
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spite of prejudice, opposition, and monetary depression 5 and the sys- 
tem is one of which the State may well be proud. In accordance with 
its i^rovisions the administration is in the hands of a State superin- 
tendent, county superintendents, and district school directors. The 
State superintendent is nominated by the governor and confirmed by 
the senate. The county superintendent is elected biennially by the 
county court and is paid for his services by the same body. There 
are three directors elected biennially by the qualified voters of the 
district. It is their duty to enforce the school laws, employ and dis- 
miss teachers, take care of the school property, and use the school 
money for the best interests of the schools. The school age is between 
6 and ^1 years. 

THE SCHOOL FUND. 

The school fiind is a legal fiction. There is no real fiind in existence, 
but the State pays out of its taxes the interest on $2,500,000 semi- 
annually for the support of the schools. To this are added the proceeds 
of all escheated property, of all property accruing to the State by for- 
feiture, of all lands sold and bought in for taxes, and of the permanent 
effects of intestates. Every male inhabitant is subject to a poll tax of 
$1, and a tax of 1 J mills on the dollar is annually assessed upon aU 
property subject to taxation for the support of the public schools. These 
taxes are collected as other taxes are, and are paid over to the county trus- 
tee in the county where collected and distributed to each school district 
according to scholastic population. *When these taxes are insufficient 
to keep up a public school for five months in the year in the districts of 
the county, " the county court shall levy an additional tax sufficient for 
this purpose, or shall submit the proposition to a vote of the people, and 
may levy a tax to prolong the schools beyond the five months 5 said tax 
to be levied on all property, polls, and privileges liable to taxation, but 
shall not exceed the entire State tax." The mayor and board of alder- 
men of cities and incorporated towns can establish high schools and are 
empowered to levy an additional tax for the purpose. 

AMENDMENT OF 1891. 

An important amendment to the original bill was passed in 1891, 
providing that there shall be two classes of schools: Primary schools, 
consisting of five grades, and secondary schools, which give the same 
instruction that is given in the primary schools and have three addi- 
tional grades. The primary schools teach orthography, reading, 
writing, arithmetic, grammar, geography, history of Tennessee, and 
history of the United States. Vocal music and elocution may be 
taught. The secondary schools teach these additional studies: Ele- 
mentary geology of Tennessee, elementary principles of agriculture, 
elements of algebra, elements of plane geometry, elements of natural 
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philosophy, bookkeeping, oleinentary physiology and hygiene, ele- 
ments of civil government, and rhetoric. Practice in also given in elo- 
cution and vocal music may be taught. 

HTATIRTIC8. 

The following HtatisticA from the annual report of Sai)erint6nd6Dt 
Frank M. Smitli * for the year 181K) will give an idea of the present con- 
dition of the schools: 

Total scholastic ])opiilation botwocn tlio agoa ofG and 21: 

^^^ute8 sio^w 

Colored 175,731 

Total 686,310 

Nuiiiher of ti'a«*lior.s cinployod 7,911 

NuiubtT of \vhit«i Hi'liools 5,395 

NunihiT of colored schools 1, 536 

Total iiumhcr of schools 6,934 

Niimber of Hchools controlled hy city boards 117 

Number of county institutes held during the year 403 

Kumhor of teachers attending 4^749 

Nuniher of applicants examined ^916 

Nnnihcr of teachers licennod 7,834 

Number of ]>upils enrolled during the year: 

White males 168^678 

White females 156,477 

Colorc<l males 47, 153 

Colored females 47, 797 

Total 430,104 

Average daily attendance: 

Whites 235,166 

Colored 61,599 

Total 296»785 

Total amount of money received, together with $620,752.29 on hand . . $2, 038, 558. 35 

Total expended $1,300,35L67 

N umber of schoolhouses erected during the year 265 

Total value of school property $2,380^319.61 

Average; number of days taught 86+ 

A verage compensation of teachers per month $81. S4 

Average cost of tuition per pnpil per month $0.74 

^ The following arc the names of the State superintendents since the establiahment 
of the i>resent system of schools : Jno. M. Fleming, ISTS-TS ; Leon Trousdale, 1875-^; 
W. S. Doak, 1881-83; Dr. Doak died in office and his unexpired terra wua filled by 
G. W. B. Crawford, 1882-.'83; Thomas H. PainO; 1883-'87; Frank M. fimitb, 1887-^? 
W. K. Garrett, 1891. 
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teachers' institutes. 

One of the most powerful auxiliaries to the public schools has been 
the system of institutes established in connection with them. These 
were first regularly organized in the summer of 1874 through assistance 
obtained from the Peabody education fund. County institutes were 
also organized and the scope of the work has steadily increased since 
then. In 1891 $1,500 was appropriated by the State and $2,000 by the 
Peabody education fund for carrying on institutes. These appropria- 
tions were distributed between the two races in the ratio of their scho- 
lastic population. 

In a free country the success of the schools depends largely upon the 
confidence and intelligent cooperation of the masses, and the value of 
these institutes lies in the fact that they have not only " educated the 
educator " in better methods of instruction, but have prepared the way 
for a vast improvement of the present prosperous condition of the 
schools by arousing the interest of the people in the cause of education 
more effectively than any other agency has ever done. 
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